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MONTHLY REVIEW: 


Fo DECEMBER, 1756. 





Jo th AuTHORS of the MonTHLYy REVIEW. 
Gentlemen, 


AVING, ina former letter*, given you an account 
iB of the firft volume of the Analy/e de Bayle, and of the 
, plan of the work, I now crave your acceptance of a 
fketch of the three other volumes, flattering myfelf that it 
will be agreeable to the generality of your Readers. 

The fecond volume is .a very entertaining one, compre 
hending a variety of mifcellaneous fubjeéts, viz. An anecdote 
concerning the parliament of Paris ; an extraordinary cafe of 
confcience ; an account of what the Turks call Nephes-Oghi 5 
an examination of fome of the laws of Lycurgus ;-an account 
of the heretics called Mammillarians ; the hittory of Camba- 
bas'and Stratonice; reflections upon fortune ; the antiquities 
of Ypres; acomparifon of antient and modern Rome; re- 
flections upon dreams ; a long diflertation concerning the hif- 
tory of Pope Joan; fome particulars concerning .the life of 
fifop; the prophecies of Angelo Cattho; thé hiftory cf 
Borri; the hiftory of Ruggeri, &c. &c. 

For the entertainment of your Englifh Readers, I fhall 
lay before them, in their own language, a view of fome 
of thefe articles, and begin with that relating to the laws 
of Lycurgus.—* Lycurgus’s method of training up children,’ 
fays Bayle, * was extremely proper, to make them good fol- 
diets, but he extended this fyftem of education too far 5 


* Review for April lait. 
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for he obliged the young women to perform the fame exercifes 
as the young men; to appear in public, on certain days, ftark 
naked, and to dance with the men, who were likewife naked, 
Was not this the way to make them very impudent? And 
are we to wonder, after this, that the Lacedzemonian young 
women had fo bad a character? Plutarch, though in other 
refpeéts very much inclined to juftify Lycurgus in this article, 
allows, that the licentioufnefs in which he indulged the La- 
cedamonian maidens, expofed them to the lath of poetical 
fatire; and he confefles, ingenuoufly, that the laws of Numa 
Pompilius were more favourable to modefty.’ 
«¢ Marriageable maidens,” fays Plutarch, ¢¢ according to 

«¢ the ordinances of Numa, were kept more ftriGly, and in 
«© 4 manner more becoming the honour of the fair fex ; thofe 
“© of Lycurgus being too tree and licentious, gave occafion 
“ to the poets to take notice of them, and to give them ap- 
“ pellations which are not very decent; Ibycus calling them 
“ Phenomerides, i.e. Bare-thighs, and Andromanes, i.e. Men- 
“© mad; and Kuripides fays allo of them, 

Too wanton girls, who leave their fathers houfes, _ 

To roam with boys. Gay girls, who fhew their thighs, 

Thro’ their flit petticoats. 





‘ I know not,’ continues Bayle, ¢ whether Lycurgus rea- 
foned juftly, when he aflerted that thefe practices would prompt 
young perfons to marry. We learn from Plutarch, that the 
only reafon why young lafles were permitted to go naked, 
was, that they might get hufbands ; for the inftant they did 
fo, they were not allowed to appear naked. Lycurgus, per- 
haps confidered, that the number of handfome women is, 
every where, very fmall, in comparifon of thofe who are other- 
wife ; and that it frequently happens, that thofe who are not 
very pretty, receive from nature a fingular compenfation, in 
thofe parts of the body that are concealed. He therefore 
thought it neceflary to give all the lafles an opportunity of 
difplaying the utmoft force of their charms, imagining, very 
probably, that fuch as could not allure by a beautiful face, 
would reveal other attractions to gain the heart of fome young 
man; and, on the other hand, that thofe young fellows, 
whole form was not very inviting, might, by the fame means, 
ftrike the heart of fome female fpeétator, and make a com- 
p! te conqueft of it, without the affiftance of the ftars, not- 
w.thitanding what Juvenal fays: 


; Fatum eft et partibus illis 


Quas finus ab{condit, nam fi tibi fidera ccffent 
Nil faciet, &c. 
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‘ In this manner aremedy was found againft uglinefs ; and na 
one could efcape the fhafts of love, or have caufe to complain 
of being wronged in his bargain, or purchafe, by not being 
allowed to have a fight of the goods before-hand. But was 
not this introducing, into a fociety where virtue ought to 
flourifh, the pretended advantages of brothels, which Horace 
has highly celebrated ? Was not this infpiring young girls 
with the impudence of the eye, which is worfe than the im- 
pudence of the ear? And was it not alfo the way to blunt the 
edge of curiofity, which is exceedingly ftrong? 

¢ A modern author has undertaken to apologize for the na- 
kednefs of the Lacedemonian maidens, but his apology does 
not appear to me to be founded upon folid reafons. His words 
are thefe,—‘* It was the cuftom for the Spartan maidens, to 
dance naked in public; and few perfons think, that this was a 
modeft fight.” I neverthelefs imagine, that the Lacedemo- 
nians had their reafons for this practice ; and that, as it was fo 
very Common among them, it did not make any dangerous, 
or criminal, impreffions upon their minds. A familiarity is 
contracted between the eye and the object, which difpofes the 
mind for infenfibility, and banifhes all lafcivious defires from 
the imagination. ‘The emotion arifes only from the novelt 
of the {pectacle. A perpetual cuftom is more diftafteful than 
tempting to the eye: and if we do but confider the integrity 
of the Spartan manners, we {hall be obliged to acknowlege 
the truth of the following faying: The Spartan maidens were 
not naked, public decency ferving as a veil to them. I will not 
fay, that, in general, their excufe would be one for us; how- 
ever, there are feveral countries in North America, in which 
the women appear always as naked as thofe who danced in 
Sparta; and yet we are aflured by travellers, that not fo much 
as the fhadow of guilt arifes from it. I perceive, that I fhould 
never be able to make you entertain a favourable opinion of 
the modefty of the Spartan women, though I fhould plead ten 
years for it. You would much fooner give credit to the fharp 
fatires of the Athenians, and even that of Ariftotle; who, 
though a Macedonian, had lived fo long in Athens, that he 
could not but contraét the contagious hatred which prevailed 
there againft the Spartans. Here follows what he fays of the 
Lacedemonians, in the fecond book of his politicks. When 
Lycurgus endeavoured to introduce refolution and patience in Spar- 
ta, it is plain that he fucceeded with refpeét to the men; but he 
was more negligent with regard to the women, they leading, in 
general, an effeminate and diffolute tife. 
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© What we are here told, concerning this familiarity between 
the eye and the object, which inclines the mind to infenfibj- 
lity, is, in general, juft and folid. But how folid and reafon- 
able foever the doétrine may be, I know not whether it can 
be applied to the prefent fubject, fince the Lacedemonian 
young women did not appear naked, but on certain grand 
days, and at all other times wore cloaths which fhewed only 
their thighs. This was adapted to excite concupifcence, with- 
out inclining the mind to infenfibility by a perpetual cuftom. 
Farther, there is a wide difference between the Spartans, and 
fo many favage nations, where it is the cuftom to go naked. 
The latter appeared in that manner in all ages ; but Lycurgus 
introduced the cuftom of going naked into a city, where it 
was not known ; and at a time when all the neighbouring na- 
tions obferved the rules of decency: no apology therefore can 
be made for him. In fine, the virtue of the Americans, if 
what travellers relate concerning it be true, is of no ufe to 
juftify this legiflator ; for the event fhewed, that Lacedemon 
was not a place where fuch innovations could be introduced 
with innocence. It is to no purpofe to attempt to weaken 
Ariftotle’s teftimony. Nothing can be graver and more judi- 
cious than the book in which that philofopher {peaks fo difad- 
vantageoufly of the Spartan women. A fpirit of partiality 
does not appear in this work ; and therefore, inftead of faying, 
that the calumnies of the poets made an impreffion on this phi- 
Jofopher’s mind ; it fhould be faid, that the authority of this 
philofopher juftifies the reproaches of the poets. — 

‘ It were an eafy matter to criticife the laws of Lycurgus in 
other refpects ; but there is one thing wherein he feems to 
deferve greater commendation than Numa, viz. his not allow- 
ing young women to marry till they were of a proper age, and 
capable of fupporting the pains of child-bearing. Numa, on 
the contrary, allowed them to marry at twelve years of age, 
and under. Ariftotle gives fome very judicious precepts on 
this head. He would not have young women married till 
eighteen years of age, nor the men till thirty-feven. He ob- 
ferves, that the inhabitants of all the countries, where perfons 
are married too young, are infirm, and little in ftature ; and 
that immature marriages make many women die in child-bed. 
He adds, that thoie children who are not much younger than 
their parents, have little regard, or veneration for them, which 
occafions numberlefs domeftic feuds and diffenfions.’ 

I fhall now tranflate the fhort article concerning the Mam- 
millarians: it is as follows.—* The Mammillarians were 4 


fect among the Anabaptifts. I cannot be pofitive as to the 
time 
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“ 


time when this new fchifm formed itfelf: but the city of Haer- 
lem is reckoned the native place of this fub-divifion.. It owes 
its origin to the liberty a young man took of putting his hand, 
in the breaft of a young woman whom he loved, and intended 
tomarry. The affair reached the ears of the church, who 
thereupon confulted about the punifhment which the delin- 
quent ought to fuffer. Some were for excommunicating him, 
others fora more moderate punifhment. The debate grew fo 
hot, that the contending parties came to a total rupture. Thofe 
who appeared favourable to the young man, were called Mam- 
millarians. 

‘ This, inone refpect, does honour to the Anabaptifts, as it 
isa proof, that they carry the feverity of their morals farther 
than any other Chriftian fociety. I know, that the moftmode- 
rate cafuifts, the Sanchez, and the Efcobars, would condemn 
thisaction of the young man ; they agree, that the touching of 
breafts is an impurity, a branch of lewdnefs, and one of the 
feven mortal fins; but if I am not miftaken, they do not im- 
pofe upon the guilty a very fevere penance; and in many 
countries of Europe they are obliged to confider it among the 
Peccadilloes, which they call Quotidiane incurfionis. Weare 
fo accuftomed, in thefe countries, to that wicked praélice, and 
it is fo common a thing, even in the public ftreets, that the 
Cafuifts have abated of their feverity, and are perfuaded, that 
its being fo common effaces half the guilt of it. It is for 
this reafon that they pafs flightly over this article of confef- 
fion. I do not believe, that any Janfeniit, upon fuch an ac- 
count, ever deferred the abfolution of his penitent, not even 
in thofe climates where this fort of toying is the leaft in ufe, 
and pafles for one of thofe liberties which the fair fex ought 
ferioufly to refent. ‘Thus the Anabaptifts are the moft rigid 
of all the Chriftian moralifts, fince they excommunicate a man 
for touching the breafts of a miftrefs whom he courts for his 
wife, and break their church communion with thofe who are 
againft excommunicating fuch a fpark. 

‘ I fhall here relate a ftory which is told of the Sieur La- 
badie. All who have heard of this perfon know, that he re- 
commended to the devotees of both fexes fome fpiritual exer- 
cifes, and trained them up to internal recollection, and men- 
tal prayer. They fay that he once gave out a point of medi- 
tation to one of his female pupils, and having ftrongly re- 
commended it to her to apply herfelf entirely, for fome hours, 
to fuch an important object, he went up to her, when he be- 
lieved her to be at the heighth of her recolleétion, and put his 
hand into her breaft, She gave him a hafty repulfe, and ex- 
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prefled a great deal of furprize at that proceeding, and was 
preparing to rebuke him; when he, without being in the leaft 
difconcerted, and with a devout air, prevented her thus: « | 
$¢ fee plainly, my Child, that you are ftill at a great diftance 
“¢ from perfection. Acknowlege your weaknefs with an hum- 
“<< ble fpirit. Afk forgivenefs of God, for your having given 
‘* fo little attention to the myfteries upon which you ought to 
6* have meditated. Had you beftowed all necellaty attention 
“< upon thofe things, you would not have been fenfible of what 
“* was doing about your breaft. I wanted to try whether your 
*¢ fervency in prayer had raifed you above the material world, 
§* and united you with the Sovereign Being, the living fource 
** of immortality, and a fpiritual ftate ; and I fee, to my great 
“¢ grief, that you have made very fmall progrefs, and that you 
*¢ only creep on the ground: may this, my Child, make you 
*¢ afhamed, and move you, for the future, to perform the fa- 
*¢ cred duties of mental prayer better than you have hitherto 
$6 done.” 

* They fay, that the young Lady, who had as much good 
fenfe as virtue, was no lefs provoked at thefe words, than at 
the bold aétion of Labadie; and that fhe could never after 
bear the name of this holy Father. I will not vouch for the 
certainty of all thefe facts, though I think them very probable, 
and am inclined to believe, that moft fpiritual directors abufe 
thefe pretended fpiritual exercifes, in order to feduce their fair 
difciples. This is what the Molinifts are accufed of. In ge- 
neral, there is nothing more dangerous for the foul, than acts 
of devotion too myftical and refined ; the body to be fure runs 
fome rifques in them, and a great many are pleafed with the 
deceit.’ 

The third volume of this work contains an account of the 
various fyftems and opinions of fome of the antient philofo- 
phers, viz. Thales, Diogenes, Anaxagoras, Critias, Xeno- 
phanes, Zeno, Democritus, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Bion, &c. 
with feveral particulars concerning their lives and characters, 
which render it both inftructive and entertaining. In the ar- 
ticle of Xenophanes, Bayle enquires, pretty largely, into the 
proportions of moral and phyfical good and evil in the world, 
and affirms, that the virtuous actions of mankind are not as ten 
to ten thoufand, in comparifon of their vices, A tranflation of 
what he fays upon this fubjeét, which is both curioys and im- 

ortant, will not, I prefume, be unacceptable to your Rea- 
ders. What he has advanced, is reduced to two heads of en- 
guiry; the firit is, whether moral good, or moral evil, prepon 

derates in the world ? 4 
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¢ How deteftible foever, fays he, the doctrine of two prin- 
ciples may have appeared to al] Chriftian communions, never+ 
thele(s Chriftians have acknowleged a fubaltern principle of 
moral evil. Divines tell us, that a great number of angels 
having finned, formed a party againft God, in the univerfe, 
The head of this party is diftinguifhed by the name of Devil, 
or Demon, and is acknowleged to be the caufe of the fall of 
the firft man, and to be the perpetual tempter and feducer of 
thehuman race. This party having declared war againit God, 
the inftant of its fall, has always continued its rebellion, with- 
out the leaft truce, or peace. The Devil has been per- 
petually endeavouring to ufurp the rights of his Creator, and 
to debauch his fubjeéts from him, in order to make rebels of 
them, who might ferve under the ftandards of their common 
mafter. He fucceeded in his firft hoftilities on mankind ; he ’ 
attacked, in the garden of Eden, the mother of all men, and 
triumphed over her; upon which he inftantly fell upon the 
firft man, and conquered him. ‘Thus he rendered himfelf ' 
mafter of the whole human race. God, however, did not 
abandon this prey to the Devil, but freed man from that fla- 
very, by virtue of the fatisfaction which the fecond perfon of 
the Trinity was to make to his juftice. This fecond perfon 
bound himfelf to become man, to perform the «fice of medit- 
ator between God and mankind, and to redeem Adam and his 
pofterity. He fet himfelf at the head of God’s party, and un- 
dertook to fight that of the Devil. 

© The interefts of thefe two parties were dire@tly oppofite : 
the defizn of the Mediator, Jefus Chrift, the Son of God, was 
to recover the conquered country ; that of the Devil, to maine 
tain himfelf in it. "The Mediator’s victory coniifted ii mak- 
ing mankind walk in the paths of truth and virtue ; and that 
of the Devil, to lead them through the paths of error and vice: 
and therefore, to know whether moral good equals moral evil 
among mankind, we need but compre the Devil’s victories 
with thofe of Chrift. Now fuch is the fate of mankind, and 
fo impenetrable are the judgments of God, that in confult- 
ing the hiftory of the world, we find that Chrift has gained but 
few triumphs, and we every where mect with the trophies of 
the Devi]. The war of thefe two parties is a perpetual, oral- 
moft a perpetual, feries of profperity on the Devil’s fide; and 
Was the rébellious party to write the annals of its exploits, 
there would fearce be a fingle day that would not be diftin- 
guifhed by fuccefles; that would not be crowned with bon- 
hres, fongs of triumph, and all other indications of victory, 
The annalift would be under no necefiity of employing hyper 
Nn 4 boles, 
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boles, and flattery, to fhew the fuperiority of this fa@ion, 
The facred writings mention but one good man in Adam’s 
family; they reduce to one worthy man, the family of this 
worthy man, and fo on in other generations, till Noah, with 
whom were three fons, whom God faved from the flood, with. 


their father, their mother, and their wives. Thus we find, at ° 


the end of fixteen hundred and fifty-fix years, all mankind, ex- 
cepting one family, confifting of eight perfons, fo deeply enga- 
ged in the Devil’s intereft, that it was neceflary to extirpate. 
them, becaufe of the enormity of their crimes. This flood, this 
formidable monument of God’s juftice, is a fplendid monument 
of the Devil’s victories; and the more fo, as this univerfally- 
inflicted punifhment did not deprive him of his prey: for he 
fouls of thofe who perifhed in the flood, were fent to Hell: 
this was his aim and intention, and confequently his triumph, 
¢ This terrible punifhment did not render mankind: wifer. 

Error and vice foon fprouted up in the family of Noah. His 
defcendants plunged into idolatry, and all kinds of debauche- 

ries. An handful of people, indeed, confined in Judea, pre- 

ferved their orthodoxy; but notwithftanding this, it muft be 

confeffed, that the fuccefs of the good party in that country 

was often various, fince that people fuffered themfelves fome- 

times to be deluded into idolatry ; fo that their conduct was a 

viciffitude of true and falfe wo:fhip. But as to the article of 
vice, there never was a real interregnum among the Jews, 

any more than in other countries; and, confequently, the Devil 

always kept a footing in the petty conquefts recovered by the 

good party. A happy revolution was feen at Chrift’s birth; 

his miracles, his gofpel, and his apoftles, gained noble con- 
quefts. The Devil’s empire then received a very Jevere 
blow; he was difpoflefled of a confiderable part of the earth: 
however, he was not driven fo entirely from it, but that he 
continued to have a great number of correfpondents and crea- 
tures. He maintained himfelf in it by the abominable hercfies 
he fpread up and down. Vice was never driven entirely from 
it; and it foon returned as in triumph. Errors, fchilms, 
difputes, and cabals, infinuated themfelves, with the fatal train 
ef fhameful paffions, which ufually attend upon them. The 
herefies, fuperftitions, violent attempts, frauds, extortions, 
and impurities, that appeared in the whole Chriftian world, 
during feveral centuries, are things which can be but impet- 
fectly defcribed. What Virgil faid is literally true— 

Non mihi ft linguz centum, fint oraque centum, 
eerrea vox, omnes {celerum comprendere formas 


———— pofiim * Th aS 
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¢ Thus, whilft the Devil reigned fingly out of the bounds of 
the Chriftian world, he difputed the ground {0 firmly in Chrif- 
tendom, that the progrefs of his arms was greatly fuperior ta 
the progrefs of thofe of truth and virtue. A ftop was put to 
them, and he was evendrove back, in the fixteenth century; but 
what he loft on one fide, he gained on the other; what he can- 


not effect by lies, he does by thecorruption of manners. There.’ 


isnoafylum, no fortrefs, in which he does.not fhew his power in 
that refpect. If we leave fociety, and fhut ourfelves up in 
monafteries, he will follow us thither; he will introduce in- 


trigues, envy, factions; or, if he can do no worfe, lewdnefs ; | 


this !aft refource is almoft infallible. A modern Author aflerts, 
that it is notorious, and publicly acknowleged, that all the convents 
in Spain and Portugal are places of proftitution, and when chance 
happens to draw up the curtain, to give us a fight of what is do~ 
ing in the convents in France, we perceive that they behave a little: 
better outwardly, but that they are as impure, within, as elfe- 
where. He {pares the Proteftants a little more, but he never- 
thelefs, fays, that there is an extreme corruption among them ; 
and that it is fo general, that the diforder prevails not only 
among the Bicoetfants in France, but alfo among thofe of Eng- 
land, in the kingdoms of the.North, and the ce provin- 
ces; that the Princes and Sovereigns of thofe countries ftudy 
nothing but their political interefts; that the people have no 
piety, and that the paftors are remifs, ‘That a prodigious in- 
difference, in general, with refpect to religion, is feen in thofe 
countries; that the Princes pay no regard to truth; that the 
Englifh women are debauched to the laft degree ; and that the 
Proteftant provinces in Germany are immerfed in fuch a riot- 
ous excefs, as quite debafes and brutalizes them, Though 
fome may think, that the Author (Jurieu, E/prit de M. Ar: 
naud) has exaggerated in thefe defcriptions, it, neverthelefs, 
muft be owned, that the corruption of manners among Chrif- 


tians is deplorable. Obferve the two following circumftances, © 


There is as great a proportion, at leaft, of war, among Chrif- 
tans, as peace. In fpeaking thus I confine myfelf to Chriftia- 
nity ; for with refpeéct to the infidel nations, I need not men- 
tion them, they being always in the Devil’s fervice, and un- 
der his empire, and the ufurper reigns over them undifturbed. 
It cannot be denied, but that war is the Devil’s time,. and, as 
itwere, his turn for reigning: peaceful times do not feem fo 
favourable to his empire, and yet they are fo, greatly: for na- 
lions, in proportion as they enrich themfelves, become more 
voluptuous, and immerfe themfelves ftill more aud more in 
luxury and effeminacy, 

My 
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* My other remark is more decifive. Both the Roman C3- 
tholics and Proteftants agree, that there are but very few per- 
fons who efcape damnation. They fave only the orthodox 
who lead good lives, and repent of their crimes, in their laft 
moments. They do not deny but habitual finners may be 
faved, in cafe they repent fincerely on their-death-beds ;” but 
then they aflert, that nothing is lefs common than {uch a re- 
pentance, According to this it is plain, that for one man that 
is faved, there are, perhaps, a million damned. Now the war 
which is waged between God and the Devil, is for the con- 
queft of fouls. It is therefore certain, that the Devil is vic- 
torious ; he wins all the damned, and lofes only the few fouls 
who are predeftinated to Paradife. He therefore is viéor pre- 
lio, et victor bello. Chrift Jefus does not fight to force away 
the dead from him. We therefore muft fay, that this war ends 
to the advantage of the Devil; what he claimed is yielded and 


given up to him. [am fenfible, that he himfelf will be eter- 
nally punifhed for his victories; but this circumftance, fo far 
from weakening my hypothelis, viz. that meral evil furpaffes 
the good, only makes it more indifputable. For the Devils, 
in the midit of the flames, will curfe the name of God, and 
make the damned curle it eternally ; confequently more crea- 
tures will hate God than love him: bedides, in the prefent 
hypothefis, the queftion is only about the {tate of things in 
this life. 

© [ have an Italian book, entitled, AZznarchia del noftro Signor 
Giefu Christo, that is, The Monarchy of our Lord ‘Feus Chrift, 
printed at Venice in 1573. ‘The Author of it gives the hiftory 
of the battles fought by Lucifer againft Chrift, from the begin- 
ning of the world, till the Mahomedan times. He makes but 
a tranfient mention of the attempts in which Lucifer was tri- 
umphant, but fets forth amply, and without omitting fo much 
as one, thofe which have failed ; fuch as the defigns of deftroy- 
ing Abraham’s defcendants in Egypt; the attempts againtft 
David, againft the Maccabees, the perfon of Chrift, &c. This 
is juft as if a man, in looking over perfons playing, fhould 
take an account only of what is loft; it would appear from fuch 
a calculation, that the greateft winner had loft all his money. 
This is an emblem of the conduct of feveral hiftorians ; their 
nation appears always victorious, becaufe they exhibit none 
but the fortunate events, 

<I mutt obferve, that all the particulars I have juft now been 
mentioning, are delivered daily from the pulpit, and that with- 
out any defign of derogating from the Almighty power of the 
Word made Flefh. No more is meant by it, which alfo 1s my 
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opinion, than that man is, by his nature, fo ftrongly inclined 
toevil, that if we except only the few that are elected, all the 
reft of mankind live and die in the fervice of the wicked fpirit; 
fo that the paternal care of God to fave them, cannot eradi- 
cate their wickednefs, nor bring them to repentance.’ 

This is what Bayle has advanced under his firft head of en- 
quiry, and I carnot help making a few obfervations{on what 
he has faid. ‘The firft is, that which fide foever of a difficult 
queftion an ingenious writer takes, indeed almoft of any queftion 
that does not admit of demonftration, he may advance many 
(pecious and plaufible things upon it. If the queftion is of fo 
general a nature, as that concerning the proportion of virtue to 
vice, which, in order to a proper difcuffion of it, requires an ex- 
tenfive knowlege of mankind in all ages and nations, and a clofe 
attention to an almoft infinite variety of circumftances, many 
of which are placed beyond the reach of human knowlege,—all 
that’ is neceffary to be done, is only to collect thofe circum- 
ftances which feem to favour his fide of the queftion, and place 
them in a ftriking point of view. Had Bayle taken it into his 
head to give us the bright, inftead of the gloomy fide of human 
nature, we fhould then have had fuch a picture of man exhi- 
bited to our view, as, inftead of making us deteft him asa 
Devil, would have been apt to make us admire him as an 
Angel. But whoever would give a juft delineation of his cha- 
racter, would neither make him the one nor the other. 

I would obferve, in the fecond place, that fuppofing the cafe 
to be as Bayle has reprefented it, tho’ I am far from thinking 
that it is fo, fuch reprefentations can anfwer no valuable pur- 

ofe; nay, they are extremely injurious to the interefts of virtue. 

hey have a natural tendency to damp every generous and 
noble effort of the mind, and cool the ardor of virtuous refolu- 
tions. ‘The man who looks upon himfelf as ftrongly inclined 
toevil, by the very frame and conftitution of his nature, and 
ls made to think that there are infurmountable cbftacles to his 
teaching any confiderable attainments in virtue, can fearce be 
fuppofed capable of rifing to anything truly great and honour- 
able. Befides, what an idea mutt juch a perfon entertain of 
the Author of Nature, who has, indeed, endowed him with 
power and faculties, to diftinguifh between good and evil, to 
diftern the beauty and excellency of virtue, and its impor- 
tance to his happinefs; but has placed him, at the fame time, 
infuch circumftances as chain him down to vice and mifery. 
Itis, indeed, impoffible to furvey the circumftances of the 
world, and the character of mankind, if they are fuch as 
Bayie 
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Bayle has reprefented them, without being ftruck with the 
deepeft horror. According to him, the Devil is making cop. 
tinual depredations upon the dominions of the Almighty, and 
notwithftanding all the pains and care of the univerfa} Parent, 
to deliver his rational workmanfhip from the power of their 

rand adverfary, he is.fcarce able to fave one out of amillion, 
Heplorable, beyond expreffion deplorable ! muft be the Jot of 
man, were this his real fituation. But ftronger is he who is 
for us, than he who is againtt us; and the reins of govern- 
ment, delightful thought! are in the hands of one, whofe 

ower is abfolute, and whofe providence is univerfal, and 
Kind, and gracious, as his nature. 

‘IT would obferve further, that if we analyfe the frame and 
ftru€ture of the human mind, with the moft minute accuracy 
and exaétnefs, we fhall be forced to acknowlege that man is 
admirably formed for making attainments in virtue, and ri- 
fing to very confiderable heights of real excellence. But it will 
be faid, I know, that all arguments drawn from the conftitu- 
tion of human nature, as far as the prefent queftion is concern- 
ed, are deceitful and unfatisfactory ; and that it is experience, 
and matter of fact alone, that can determine the debate. Be 
it fo: let the queftion be determined by an appeal to experi- 
ence, and matter of fact; every one’s experience, if I am not 
greatly miftaken, will be fufficient to furnifh him with exam- 
ples that do honour to human nature; with amiable charaéters, 
honourably fupported through the various relations of human 
life. Nay, let any one fix, for example, upon the perfon 
whom he thinks moft hardened in vice, and it will be feldom 
found, I prefume, if he judges with any degree of candor and 
impartiality, that he can pronounce upon him, that his bad 
actions are more numerous than his good ones. Now if this 
be the cafe with the moft abandoned among men, and let mT 
man’s confcience determine whether it is or not, what mu 
be faid of the bulk of mankind? A very different character, 
furely, muft be beftowed upon them, from that which Bayle has 
giventhem. Indeed, if their vices were in fuch proportion to 
their virtues, as he fays they are, it is impoffible that focieties 
could ever have been held together. But I muft not enlarge: 
and your Readers, | hope, will excufe this attempt in vindl- 
cation of the honour of our common nature, and of the all- 
wife and gracious Author of it. 

Bayle’s fecond head of enquiry is, whether phyfical good 
furpafles phyfical evil in the world? ¢ Some perfons’ {ays 


he, * perfuade them(felyes, that the fweets of life are fuperior 
to 
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to its bitters. “Thofe who are of this opinion, build chiefly 
on the comparifon between ficknefs and health, Very few 

rons, of what age foever we fuppofe them, but can reckon 
infinitely more days of health than of indifpofition ; and there 
are many people who, during twenty years, have not had a 
fortnight’s ficknefs, all the times of their indifpofition being 
put together. This comparifon, however, is fallacious; for 
health, confidered in itfelf, is rather a fimple exemption from 
pain, than a fenfation of pleafure: whereas ficknefs is fome- 
thing much ftronger than the privation of pleafure; it is a 
politive ftate, which plunges the foul into a fenfation of fuffer- 
ing, and oppreffes it with grief. Let us borrow a compari- 
fon from the fchoolmen ; thefe fay, that porous bodies contain 
little matter under a large extent; and that denfe bodies con- 
tain a great deal of matter in a little extent. We muft infer, 
according to this principle, that there is more matter in three 
feet of water, than in twothoufand five hundred feet of air, 
Such is the emblem of ficknefs and health. Sicknefs refembles 
denfe bodies, and health porous bodies. Health is diffufed 
over a great number of years, and yet it contains but little 
good; ficknefs is fpread only over afew days, and yet includes 
agreat deal of evil. Had we fcales to weigh a ficknefs of a 
fortnight’s continuance, againft a feries of health for fifteen 
years, the fame would be found, as when we weigh a bag of 
feathers againft a pig of lead. 

‘It may be objected, that health is valuable, not onl 
becaufe it exempts us from a very great evil, but alfo becaufe 
of the liberty it gives us to tafte a thoufand fprightly and very 
fenfible pleafures. I grant all this, but we muft likewife con- 
fider, that as there are two kinds of evil to which we are ob- 
Noxious, it fecures us only from the one, and leaves us quite 
expofed to the other. We are expofed to pain and forrow, 
two fcourges of fo dreadful a nature, that we cannot determine 
which is the worft. The moft vigorous health cannot fecure 
us from grief, Now grief is a paflion which pours in upon us 
through a thoufand channels, and is of the nature of denfe 
bodies; it includes a creat deal of matter in a narrow com- 
pas: the evil is there heaped up, crowded and prefled down 
init. One hour’s uneafinefs contains more evil than there is 
good in the fpace of fix or feven pleafant days. I was lately 
told of a man, who had killed himfelf, after three or four 
Weeks uneafinefs. He had laid his {word every night under his 
pillow, in hopes of having the courage to difpatch himfelf, 
when the darknefs fhould increafe his forrow ; but his heart 
hiled him for feveral nights together: at Jaft, however, being 
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unable to bear up any longer under his grief, he cut the veins 
of his arm. I affert, that all the pleafures which this man had 
enjoyed for thirty years, would not equal the evils which tor. 
mented him during the laft month of his life, were they weigh- 
ed in fcales that were true. I would have my Reader confide; 
my comparifon between porous and denfe bodies, and call to 
mind, that the good things of this life are lefs good than the 
evils are evil. Evils are commonly more unmixed than good 
things; the lively fenfation of a pleafure is not lafting, it is 
foon palled, and ts followed by diftafte. “That which appear- 
ed to us as a great bleffing, when we did not enjoy it, makes 
a faint impreffion upon us when we are pofleffed of it. Thus 
we acquire, with a thoufand pains and uneafinefles, a thin 
which, when once poflefled, gives us but an inconfiderable 
joy; commonly the fear of lofing what we poflefs, furpaffes 
all the {weets of enjoyment.— 

© We mutt confefs with Seneca, when we confider the multi- 
plicity of good things which nature beftows upon us, and the 
mexhauftible induftry with which mankind diverfify their plea- 
fures, and difcover the fources of them; that God, not fatis- 
fied with providing for our wants, has provided for us where- 
with to live delicioufly. All that Seneca fays on this head is 
very true; but does not Pliny obferve, on the other hand, that 
nature makes us purchafe her prefents at the expence of fo 
many fufferings, that it is doubtful whether fhe deferves more 
properly to be called a mother, or a ftep-dame. ‘To reconcile 
thefe differences, we muft confult what divinity teaches us, 
with refpeét to the ceconomy of God, as the father, and as 
the judge of mankind. Thefe two relations require, that man 
fhould feel both good and evil; but the queftion is, whether 
the evil furpafles the good? and I believe, that nothing can 
be done in this matter, but to form opinions and conjectures 
about it. Many fay, that moft people who are a little advan- 
ced in years, are like La Mothe Le Vayer, who would not 
willingly begin life again, or pafs a fecond time through the 
fame good, and the fame evil he had met with. If this be fo, 
we muft fuppofe, that every one finds that, upon the whole, 
the pleafures he has enjoyed, do not equal the uneafineffes 
and forrows he has met with. I do not affert, that no man Is 
contented with his condition ; for this is not a proof, that 
every perfon confiders himfelf as lefs happy than unhappy. Four 
inconveniences intermixed with twenty conveniences, woul 
be apt to make a man wifh for another condition; I mea; 
fuch a ftate as had no,inconveniency ; or where he fhould find 


but one or two with forty conveniences, On the other _ 
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no one muft object, as Ladtantius does, that mankind are fo 
delicate, that they complain of the leaft evil, as though it fwal- 
Jowed up all the good things they had enjoyed: for. it is no- 
thing to the purpofe to confider here, what the abfoltie quan- 
tity of good and evil fent to man may be initfelf; we muft 
confider only the relative quality; or, to exprefs myfelf more 
clearly, we muft confider only the fenfation of the foul. A 
very great good in itfelf, which fhould excite but a very mo- 
derate pleafure, ought to be confidered only as a moderate, or 
indifferent pleafure ; but a little evil in itfelf, which fhould 
excite an infupportable uneafinels, grief, or pain, ought to be 
confidered as a very great evil. The government of a pro- 
yince is, in itfelf, a greater good than a ribband; and ne- 
verth¢lefs, if a man fhould feel more joy in receiving aribband 
from his miftrefs, than in obtaining the government of a pro- 
vince from his King, I fay, that a ribband, with refpect to 
him, would be a greater good than a government. By a pa- 
tity of reafoning, it would be a greater evil for him to bede- 
prived of this ribband, than to be removed from his govern- 
ment. For which reafon, no man can judge properly of the 
happinefs or infelicity of his neighbour. We only knowthe 
external caufes of good and evil, which cauies are not always 
proportionable to their effects ; thofe which feem to us {mall, 
often produce a ftrong fenfation; and thofe which appear to 
usgreat, often produce only a faint fenfation.— 

* It is certain, that thofe whe would feek for perfons who had 
felt more pleafure than pain, would find fuch rather among 
peafants, or mean artificers, than among Kings and Princes. 
Read the following words of a great man: ‘* You imagine, 
“ then, that djflatisfactions, and the moft killing uneafinefles, 
“ are not concealed beneath purple; or that a kingdom is ar 
“ univerfal remedy to all evils; a balm that foftens them, 
“and a charm that enchants them, Whereas, by the courfe 
“ of Divine Providence, which can counterpoife the moft ex- 
“ alted conditions, their grandeur, which we admire at a dif- 
“ tance, as fomething above man, affects thofe lefs who are 
“born in it, or confounds itfelf in its plenty: on the con- 
“ trary, great perfons are more ftrongly fenfible of afflictions, 
“and are the more affected with them, as they are the lefs 
“ prepared to withftand them.’ Bofluet’s Funeral Oration on 
Maria Therefa of Auftria. 

* Thefe are the two fources of the unhappinefs of the Great; 
the habitual felicity of their condition makes them very infen- 
fible to bleffings, and extremely affeéted with evils. "If they 
ieceive one piece of bad news, and three of good, they = 
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be very flightly affected with the happinefs of the latter, bug 
ftrongly with the infelicity of the former. Can it then be pofs 
fible for them to be free from uneafinefs? Are any of ‘their 
profperous events unmixed with misfortunes? If we read the 
feveral actions performed by Guftavus, in Germany, we thal] 
find fuch a fuperiority of fortune, as has very few exam- 
ples; and yet we'fee fo great an intermixture of difadvantage. 
ous incidents, that it will appear very plain he met with many 
uneafinefles. We cannot have a better proof than in Auguf- 
tus, that we are not to look upon thrones, in order to find 
happy petfons; for if any monarch was ever favoured by For- 
tune, it was Auguftus; and neverthelefs, the catalogue of his 
gtiefs is fo long, that every perfon muft conclude from thence, 
that he at leaft met with as many evils as bleffings.— 

‘ But it is timeto put an end to thefe common places, which 
I thall accordingly do, with the four following fhort remarks, 
1. That if we confider mankind in general, it feems as if the 
had more uneafinefles and pain, than pleafure. 2, That there 
are fome individuals, whole lives, we may fuppofe, are che- 
quered with a much greater proportion of good than evil. 3, 
That there are others, who, we may fuppofe, meet with much 
more evil than good. 4. That my fecond propofition is, 
efpecially, probable, with regard to fuch as die before old age; 
and that my fourth appears chiefly certain, with regard to 
thofe wholive to a decrepid age. When Racan affirmed, that 
the gods made glory only for themfelves, and pleafures for us, he 
doubtlefs had a view only to the youthful feafon of life. It is 
then that pleafures predominate ; that good weighs heavieft in 
the fcale. ‘he Nemefis of the Heathens is extremely courteous, 
and gives credit; fhe is willing to have the accounts fettled 
whom any deduction; but then fhe repays herfelf with our 
old age.’ 

What Bayle has advanced under this his fecond head of en- 
quiry, it is obvious, upon the fmalleft reflection, is extremely 
exceptionable, as well as what he has faid under his firft, and 
confirms the obfervation before made, that an ingentous man 
may take what fide of almoft any queftion he pleafes, and fay 
plaufible things upon it. But leaft I fhould extend this letter 
to too great a length, I muft haften to a conclufion. 

The fourth volume of this Analyfis then contains, firft, the 
fequel of the fyftems and opinions of the antient philofophers, 
viz. thofe of Chryfippus, Carneades, Cratippus, Plotinuss 
Hierocles, &c. After this there follows an account of the dif 
ferent religious fyftems, of the founders of fects, the Sadducees, 


Adamites, Cainites, Arians, Manicheans, and Mahomodaiss 
under 
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under each of which heads the Réader will find abundance of 
entertainment, But having faid enough in this, and my pre- 
ceding Letter, to give a juft idea of the work, I fhall there- 
fore conclude; and am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very humble Servant, 


ie 








The Subtil Medium proved: or that wonderful Power of Na- 
ture, fo long ago conjeftured by the moft ancient and remarkable 
Philofophers, which they called, fometimes Ether, but oftener 
Elementary Fire, verified. Shewing, that all the diftinguifbing 
and effential Qualities afcribed to Hither, by them, and the'moft 
eminent modern Philofophers, are tobe found in Electrical Fire, 
and that too, in the utmoft degree of Perfection. Giving an 
Account, not only of the Progre/s, and feveral Gradations of 
Eleétricity, from thofe ancient Times to the prefent, but alfo 
accounting, firft, for the natural Difference of Eleétrical, and 
Non-Eleétrical Bodies. Secondly, fhewing the Source, or 
main Spring, from whence the Eleétri Matter proceeds. 
Thirdly, its various Ujes in the Animal OE conomy, particular- 
ly when applied to Maladies and Diforders incident to the hu- 
man Body. Illuftrated by a Variety of known Faé?s. Fourth- 
ly, the Method of applying it in each particular Cafe. And, 
laftly, the feveral Objections breught againft it accounted for, 
and anfwered. By R. Lovett, of ihe Cathedral Church of 
Worcefter. 8vo. 2s. Hinton. 


R. Lovett has faved us the trouble of telling the Reader 

what he may expect to meet with in this pamphlet, 
the above title being a compendious Epitome of the whole per- 
formance, It will alfo be fufficient to apprife him, that what- 
ever difcoveries may be contained in it, they are not delivered 
ina very elegant manner. Our Author has, in his Preface, 
made an apology for this, and candidly owns, he has been 
* unhappily deprived of thofe acquired abilities of polite edu- 
‘cation, &c.’ And adds, that, therefore, whatever * can 
‘ be plainly and clearly made appear, by one in fuch a fituas 
“tion, will be allowed to be the effe& of undifguifed truth 
* only, as depending principally on facts.’ But the waat of 
literary accomplifhments is not his only defeét; for tho’ he 
feems to have delivered his fentiments with candour and fin- 
cerity, yet, at the fame time, it appears, that he is a ftranger 
Rey, Dec, 1756 Oo to 
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to feveral of the common principles of the Newtonian Philo. 
fophy ; and, confequently, but indifferently qualified to ac. 
count for the many furprifing Phanomena of Elettrcity, 
But notwithftanding this, his book may, at leaft, be of as 
much advantage to Society as many others that are written 
in a more {cientifical, and more elegant manner; the re- 
moving thofe diftempers to which human nature is fubjeét, 
being of infinitely greater confequence than many of our 
moft refined philofophical fpeculations. Of this application 
of Eleétricity, Mr. Lovett has treated very fully; enume- 
rating the cautions neceflary to be obferved, in order to ren- 
der the Electrical Shocks ufeful; obviating the feveral ob- 
jections made to the medicinal ufes of Eledtricity, and ac- 
counting for the mifcarriage of the feveral attempts, of that 
kind, made by others. ‘The following inftances will thew 
what fuccefs Mr. Lovett has had in curing difeafes by Eleétri- 
city; and we could wifh they would excite others to make ex- 
periments of the fame kind, that it might be finally determin- 
ed, whether Electricity may, or may not, be rendered ufeful 
in medicinal intentions. 

‘ A young Lady was very much afflicted with fits, for near 
© fevenyears, which feized her without giving any warning, 
* and threw her flat on her face; for which reafon it was dan- 
‘ gerous to go near the fire, or even walk abroad by herfelf; 
* notwithftanding fhe {carce ever, excepting once, continued 
‘ in that infenfible ftate fo long as a minute, and oftentimes 
* not half fo long. 

‘ Their returns were very frequent ; fometimes twice ina 
* day; tho’ fometimes, perhaps, after beginning with a frefh 
‘ medicine, fhe would find fome relief; but nothing could be 
“ found which was likely to prove an abfolute cure, till Elec- 
* tricity was advifed, and complied with: what rendered the 
‘ cure the more difficult, was a very great coldnefs in her feet; 
‘ and phyficians were of opinion, that the fits would not be 
© eafily conquered, except the coldnefs of the feet could be 
‘ firft removed : this I did not know till afterwards ; but as fhe 

‘ told me it fometimes feemed to begin in her ftomach, I was 
© not much ata lofs to know how to convey the fire through 
both ftomach and head at the fame time; for, whatever be 
‘ the part affected, and I have a defire to pafs the fire thro’ 
¢ that particular part, it is only to form acircuit, as in the 
¢ manner defcribed by Experiment the fourth, and to caule 
‘ that particular part to make apart of the circuit, and itis 
* done: and fince it is equal, by the fame experiment, whe- 


* ther the circuit be long or fhort, the moft eligible way + 
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‘be, to have her ftand upon the wire or chain coming from 
« the leaden coat of the condenfing-phial, and then to com- 
‘ pleat the circuit, by laying another wire to any particular 
¢ part of her head; by which means the fire will be conveyed 
‘ tothat particular part of it; for as the line of direction of 
‘ the fire, is always the fhorteft poffible, by always taking the 
‘ neareft way, as is evident by that experiment, it may be 
‘ guided to a very great exactnefs: this being the method that 
‘ was taken, andthe fire going thro’ the feet, as well as the 
‘ ftomach and head, all feemed to receive an equal fhare of 
‘ the benefit ; and acompleat cure was effected, both of the 
‘ fits, and coldnefs of the feet; and both appearing to be con- 
‘ quered at the fame time. 

‘ The operation was fhocks only ; and the Subtile Medium 
‘ performed the circuit, from the fole of the feet, through the 
‘ crown of the head. 

‘ A young Gentlewoman of the parifh of Clifton, about 
‘ ten miles from Worcefter, fome time aiter being recovered 
‘of a fever, was feized with violent hyfterics ; the effects of 
‘ which were fo bad, as very foon to deprive her of both me-~ 
‘mory and underftanding ; and fo continued for a confider- 
‘ able time, notwithitanding the beft advice of two eminent 
* phyficians. 

‘ Inthis melancholy ftate fhe was brought to Worcefter, 
‘to try the effect of Electricity: I told the perfon who 
‘brought her, it would be neceflary to perform the operation 
‘at firft, in a very flight manner, left it fhould ftartle her, 
* and by that means fo intimidate her, as to prevent her com- 
‘ing again: but fhe replied, there was no danger of that, 
* for fhe could not remember half an hour to an end. 

‘ As the head was the part affected, I guided the fire 
‘chiefly to that part, in as plentiful a manner as I well 
‘could, and caufed it to pafs quite through, feveral times 
‘each day, fo long as fhe itaid in town, which, tho’ fcarce * 
“a weck, vet it feemed to have the defired effect; for, altho’ 
* before {he came to Worcefter, fhe could not remember half 
‘an hour to an end, yet, foon after her return home, fhe 
* could remember the moit remarkable things fhe faw done in 
* Worcefter ; and not only her memory, but her underftand- 
* ing alfo, returned, and fhe very foon became perfectly well. 

* The operation was fometimes fhocks, tometimes draw- 
* ing off {parks from the head. 

‘ Mr. Perkins, Surveyor of the roads, a year or two ag», 
‘hada flight touch of what he thought a palfey, or fome- 
* thing near ackinto it; for, allon a fudden, his arm drop- 
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¢ ped dawn, as effeCtually as in any paralytic ftroke ; but, by 
‘ rubbing it, the ufe of it was again foon reftored. 7 
‘ The fame day he had another; and in fome little time 
after he had a third; which ftill, after it had been well ryb- 
bed and chaffed for atime, became fo well again, as to 
have the ufe of it, particularly at the upper and middle joint ; 
but the lower part of it was by no means fo ftrong as before, 
nor could he have wrote his name, if he might have gained 
the Indies by doing it: after this he had a defire to try the 
effect of the Electric Shock ; which relieved him fo effec- 
tually, as that he was very foon perfectly well again. The 
operation was fhocks in the arm. 

¢ The fame perfon had lately a much worfe ftroke of the 
fame kind; all the right fide was fo affected, that he could 
not walk without the affiftance of two to fupport him: 
when it firft happened he was out of town, fo that it was 
two or three days before he could apply for help again the 
fame way. After he had made ufe of Ele@ricity two or 
three times, he was able to walk with the fupport of one 
only; and, in afortnight, or three weeks, without any one 
to affift him ; and foon became well again. 

‘ The operation was performed thus—Firft flanding with 
his right foot on the connecting-line, coming from the con- 
denfing phial.— Then, at bringing a finger of the right-hand 
© to the apparatus, the fhock was given, and the circuit of 
¢ JEther continued from the foot, the neareft way thro’ the 
body, to the arm, and each finger: this was feveral times 


* repeated,’ B 
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The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of England, to the Eighteenth Century. 
In twoVolumes. By Ferdinando Warner, L. L.D. Recto 
Bs. 2 at Folio, Vol. I. 11. 4s. im Boards, Ot- 

rn, Payne, &c. 


F Experience be the fureft guide to Wifdom, and if all Sci- 

ences arife from the contemplation of Nature, as mott 
certainly they do, the progrefs of Knowlege, confidering how 
limited the life, the powers, and the capacities of men ale; 
muft needs be very flow; and would be alfo very imperfect, 
were individuals left entirely to their own refeaiches, with- 
out means of improving one another by a communication and 


compzrifon of difcoveries and obieryations, And altho’ we 
cannot 
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cannot boaft of abilities adequate to a thorough comprehenfion 
of Nature; yet, by the proportion of time allotted us, by 
the faculties with which we are naturally invefted, by the 
means of communication we enjoy, one with another, whilft 
alive, and of lettered converfe with the dead, we have rea- 
fon to be very thankful, that our powers are fuited to our fitua- 
tion, and capable of extending knowlege, fo far, at leaft, as 
to be not only fufficient for our well-being, but conducive to 
our amufement. 

The proper ftudy of mankind, is man; fays a great Poet, 
in one of his moft philofophical works: and true it is, that a 
right conception of human Nature, fo as to comprehend not 
only wherein its dignity confifts, but alfo its depravity, is that 
bafis on which alone we can raife any juft fcheme of Politics, 
Morality, or Religion. Man, or Human Nature, as an ob- 
ject of contemplation, muft be that fubject, which, above all 
others, deferves our utmoft attention. 

On other fubjects we are left to our own obfervations, and 
the experiments made by others ; and have it in our power, 
by renewing our own efforts, and reiterating theirs, to afcer- 
tain the degrees of our knowlege, correct miftakes, feparate 
the certain from the uncertain, and thus gradually enlarge the 
boundaries of fcience. But on this fubject, and this alone, 
we have not only all the advantages which can arife from our 
own application, and the affiftance of others, but fuch a con- 
fcioufnefs of the fubjeét itfelf, and fuch a conneétion and inti- 
macy with it, as places it not only nearer us, but in a ftronger 
and fuller light, than any other. 

True it is, however, that we cannot with hiftorical facts, 
as we may with philofophical enquiries, recal the events, and 
put them again to the teft: but we need not, therefore, be 
rmpofed upon by them. Wecan,and where no divine autho- 
rity interpofes to the contrary, We furely oughty to reduce all 
human evidence to the ftandard of probability. ‘We know the 
extent o; fuman power, its adventitious aids, the manners of 
men, the courfe of providence, the turns and aecidents that may 
happen; all thefe we know, not only by our own experience 
in prefent times, but by the concurrent report of the beft and 
wifeft men, who have tranfmitted to us the hiftory of former 
zges; and we find human abilities, and propenfities, fo much the 
fame, and Providence fo regular and uniform, that all‘a - 
counts too much magnifying the one, or diverifying the other, 
miy juftly appear romantic and fabulous; efpecially whim 
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we direct our judgment, concerning Hiftory, by that maxing 
which Horace places as a boundary even to fable ; 


Nec Deus interfit, nifidignus vindice nodus, 


From this, or afimilar view of things, it poffibly was, that 
the judicious Author now before us, refolved on attempting 
the Naturalization, as it were, of our Eccleftaftical Hiftory ; 
and, as far as we may prefume from that part of his work 
which hath yet appeared, the manner in which it is executed, 
will bring him no diicredit. 

This Pa volume contains eight books. The work itfelf is 
dedicated to the King ; and from the Dedication we may fele& 
this paflage. 

‘ —_——-Notwithftanding all your Majefty’s pious care, an 
indifference to Chriftianity, among the higher order of your 
people, is getting fuch an afcendant, and among the lower 
there is fuch an increafe of Popery and Enthufiafm, that fo 
far as thefe ways of thinking have any influence, there is 
reafon to fear, that our Liberty may become. Licentioufnefs, 
and that our pure Religion may be turned into Supertftition, 
© Under this alarming apprehenfion, to which the breaft of 
no good man can be a ftranger, I thought I could not ace 
quit myfelf of my duty to your Majefty, and my Country, 
in a work of more utility—having already contributed my 
endeavours towards {topping the growth of Infidelity—than 
to lay apen the errors, the milchiefs, and the iniquities of 
of Popery, ina clear and true detail of its tyranny and ufur- 
pation over the Englifh Church,’ 

Our Author, in the parenthefis above, feems to allude toa 
late piece of his, intitled Bolingbroke; for fome account of 
which, fee our Review, vol. XII. 

All that we fhall lay before our Readers, from the Preface, 

is what follows. 
‘ There are fome particular periods of our church hiftory, 
it muft be owned, which have been wrote by men of great 
abilities and character ; fuch as the Antiquities of the Britifh 
Churches, by Bifhop Stillingfleet; Dr. Inet’s Hiftory of the 
Englifh Church, to the deathof King John; and that moft 
excellent Hiftory of the Reformation, by Bifhop Burnet.—I 
have had very little afiftance, from any other modern writers, 
in compiling the following work. But then thefe Hifto- 
ries reach only thro’ {ome certain periods, and are intermix- 
ed with many tranfaCtions in the ftate; or tranfactions 
which relate to different nations, and to other affairs foreign 
to the hiftory of the church, Myr, Collier’s, indeed, 1s 4 
¢ general 
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eral Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, tothe death of Charles the 
Pade and he is the only author, before me, who has at+ 
tempted it fo far, in this large and comprehenfive form, in 
which it is now offered the public. ‘The character, how- 
ever, of this work of Mr. Collier’s, I have no need to fay, 
js extremely low: it has been given the world by Bifhop 
Nicholfon, in his Hiftorical Library, from whom I had ra- 
¢ ther the Reader fhould take an account of it, than from me, 
‘© There are feveral paflages,” fays the Bifhop, ‘* in this work, 
“ in which fome fpecial refpeéts are paid to the Bifhops and 
«<< See of Rome: and whatever were his views at his fir{t fet- 
‘ing out, it is manifeft, that his bufinefs, tn his fecond vo- 
“ lume, was to compromife the differences between the 
* Churches of England and Rome, and to eftablifh a funda- 
“© mental hereditary right of fucceffion to the Imperial Crown 
“¢ of this Realm, fupported by Paffive Obedience and Non- 
“ refiftance.” 
¢ I have fpared neither labour nor expences, in fearching 
¢ all the Authors, ancient and modern, of any name, who 
‘ have wrote of our Church Hiftory, within the period I pro- 
‘ pofed. But I have omitted, purpofely, through the whole, 
‘ any reference to the places from whence my materials have 
© been collected: becaufe I know of no other end it anfwers, as 
I deliver nothing new, than to break the thread of the ftory, 
and to make the pages inelegant, and confufed. The fame 
materials for fuch a work are common to every writer ; and 
© every fact in this Hiftory hath been already related, by fome 
‘or other: but yet all the faéts that are here inferted, have 
© never been put together in any other Hiftory, nor many of 
“them been related, perhaps, in the fame language before: 
whethes the ftyle and manner are altered for the better, the 
Reader is left to judge. The greateft part of the obferva- 
‘ tions, which are {cattered thro the work, are fuch as the 
* facts fuggefted to my mind: and thefe obfervations, toge- 
* ther with the characters that are given of the principal per- 
* fons, being almoft, all of them, peculiar to this Hiftory, 
‘ ateenough, I believe, to diftinguifh it as an original work.’ 
We cannot but with that our Author had rather difregarded, 
what he calls the elegance of his page, than omitted thofe 
references to: the original writers which, fo far from inter-. 
rupting any ftory, ferve only to fupport and authenticate 
it to the curious perufer; or, comparatively, to illuftrate the 
judgment of the Compiler. We mutt, however, acknow- 
lege, that he generally mentions bis authors in the body of the 
work; and belides thofe taken notice of, in the extract above 
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from the Preface, we can recollect, in this prefent volume, 
the names of Socrates, Theodoret, Eufebius, Bede, Gildas, 
William of Malmfbury, Matthew Paris, Cambden, Selden, 
, Uther, Leland ; and, occafionally, tho’ not as authorities, 
Mede, Sir William Temple, and Rapin. -% 

Our Author, in his firft book, after having given us a view 
of the Pagan State of Britain, endeavours to fix the time 
when, and the perfons by whom, Chriftianity was introduced 
into it, the progrefs it made, the hardfhips it fuftained, the 
ftate of the church, its connections with Rome, the Councils 
that were held, the Herefies which arofe, the meafures taken 
for the eftablifhment and increafe of learning, the form of 
worfhip introduced into the Church, and the diftrefs brought 
upon the Britifh Churches by the invafion of the Saxons, who 
were a heathen people. ‘This book leads us then, with re- 
fpe&t to ecclefiaftical affairs, through part of fix centuries, 

As to our circumftances under Paganifm, Dr. Warner gives 
us this view of them. 
¢ Nations, like men, it has been obferved, have their in- 
fancy; and the few paflages of that time which they retain, 
are not {uch as deferved to be moft remembered, but fuch as 
being moft proportioned to that age, made naturally the 
{trongeft impreffions on their minds. It is certain, as to 
Britain, that there never were any original monuments or 
records, and that we are obliged to foreign writers for the 
little light that we have of itin theearlieft ages. This will 
not, indeed, be wondered at, when we know that the Druids, 
who had almoft the fole management of all affairs in this 
ifland, never committed any thing of their polity to writing.-- 
The Druids were not only at the head of religion, to whom 
belonged the care of their public and private facrifices, and 
the interpretation of their myfteries, but they were held in 
fuch great veneration among the people, that they had alfo 
the arbitration of all their diieacen, They not only pre- 
fided at the worfhip of Dis and Samothes, and at the facri- 
fice of their prifoners of war to Andate, the Goddefs of 
Victory, but no public tranfa@ion pafled without their ap- 
probation, and a malefactor was not put to death without 
their confent. Whatever offence was committéd ames 
people, whether it related to life, or property, or. pofleffion, 
thefe were the judges that were to determine; and whofo- 
ever refufed to fubmit to’ their determination, whether he 
was Lord or Vaffal, they excluded from partaking of their 
religious rites. A man thus excommunicated, was wary 
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¢ ed among the number of the wicked; his company was a- 
+ voided, he was deprived of the benefit of the law, and ren- 
«dered incapable of any place of honour or truft. From 
‘hence, it is very probable, that our ancient outlawries were 

‘ derived; for by the old Englifh law, before men were out- 

‘ jawed for debt, he, who lay under that fentence, was reck- 

‘ gned 2 more hideous monfter than a man excommunicated 

‘jn a Roman Catholic country; and, it is faid, that it was 

‘ Jegal for any one to kill him.’ 

' Permit us here to obferve, that there is a very ftrong re- 

femblance betwixt the power and authority aflumed by our 

ancient Druids, and that afterwards ufurped, and never yet 
difclaimed, by the Pontiff of Rome; and we wifh, we could 
aid, that in no Proteitant Communions whatfoever, any re- 
mains of Druidical Policy, in this refpect, fubfifted. 

‘ The chief principles which were taught by thefe Philofo- 

‘ phers, and which the beft writers concerning thofe times 

‘have handed down, are, that every thing derives its origin’ 

‘from Heaven ; that the difobedient are to be fhut out from 

‘the facrifices; that the foul is zmmortal, and after that 

‘tranfmigrates into other bodies ; thatif the world is deftroy- 

‘ed, it will be by fire or water; that, upon extraordinary 

‘emergencies, men are to be facrificed; that prifoners of 

‘war are to be filain upon the altars, or burnt alive, inclofed 

‘in wicker, in honour of the Gods; that there is another 

‘world, and they who kill themfelves, to accompany their 
| ‘friends thither, will live with them there; that all mafters 
‘of families are kings in their own houfes, and have a power 
‘ of life and death over their wives, children, and flaves.— 

* Tho’ it is an opinion generally received among our later 
‘writers, that the firft planting of Chriftianity among the 
‘Britons, was in the reign of Tiberius Cafar, about feven 
‘and thirty years after the birth of Chrift’ yet our Author 
} fems, with higher probability, to fix this event, * between 
} ‘thetime of Plautius’s coming over, in the reign of Ciaudius, 
‘and the battle between Boadicea and Suetonius Paulinus.’ 
But with whatever accuracy our Author has fettled this point, 
ltthat day-/pring from on high arofe among us in fuch clouds, 
that not only the precite time of its dawn, but alfo the morn- 
'y-flar that ufhered it in, are uncertain; fome have affigned 
lis honour to James the fon of Zebedee, others to Simon 
ldots, others to St. Peter, others to Jofeph of Arimathea. 

ur Author examines thefe teveral claims, and more minutely 
bat of Jofeph ; but finds nothing fatisfactory in any of them, 
and 
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and fomething even ridiculous in that of the laft. *¢ Uncer- 


tain, however, as it is, at what precife time, and by what 
particular perfon, the Gofpel was firft made known in Bri- 
tain, yet there’ feeming ‘ to be good and fufficient evidence, 
that a Chriftian Church was planted here, and the inhabi- 
¢ tants converted, by the Apoftles ;’ our Author, induced by 
the teftimonies of Eufebius, Theoderet, and other writers of 
antiquity, unnamed, diftinguifhes St. Paul as the Apoftle, not 
only of the Gentiles in general, but of the Britons in par- 
ticular. 

‘ The Gofpel being planted about this time in Britain, a 
¢ Chriftian church continued in it, tho’ not maintained with 
© equal zeal, to the perfecution of Dioclefian. 

© Dioclefian, and his cruel, furious colleague Maximian, 
¢ having the government of the Roman Empire in their 
‘ hands, ftuck at nothing that would fatiate their malice againft 
* the Chriftians. So that how great an inclination foever 
¢ Conftantius had to favour them, whilft he was Governor of 
‘ Britain, yet it was not in his power to difpenfe with the edicts 
© of the Emperors: and tho’ thofe edicts againft the Chrifti- 
‘ ans were fent without his confent, yet he fo far complied, 
¢ as to pull down their churches. ‘This, however, was for- 
¢ given him, for his kindnefs afterwards, in putting an end to 
© the perfecution, as foon as he came to the empire, and, 
* tho’ he died a Pagan, in giving the Chriftians the liberty of 
‘ their religion, and proteéting them from injury and abufe.’ 

The firt Chriftian King is faid to be Lucius, who, about 
eighty years before the Dioclefian perfecution, opened, it 
feems, fome fort of correfpondence betwixt the Britifh Church 
and the Bifhop of Rome. Great alfo, it is alleged, was the 
number of Britifh Martyrs, who fuffered under Dioclefian’s 
perfecution, tho’ the names only of three or four are handed 
down. , 
‘ But the firft evidence we meet with, of the fettled con- 
“ dition of the Britifh Churches, is the number of Bifhops 
© which went from Britain to the Council of Arles, in the 
© year 314.’ They were three in number. It appears, from 
the Synodical Epiftle of this firft General Council of the Wett- 
ern Church, to the Bifhop of Rome, that ¢ the Supremacy of 
* the Pope, which has fince been founded fo very high in the 
© Catholic Church, was a thing then unknown to the Britith 
© Bifhops, and their brethren. 

* About eleven years after this, the Chriftian Church was 
* much difquieted, by the tumults and feditions occafioned by 


¢ Arius, who affirmed, that ** time was, when the “7 of 
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« God was not, tho’ he was the firft of all creatures:” in 
‘which opinion many Bifhops joined him, caufing violent 
¢ difputes and animofities, to the fcandal of Chriftianity.’ 
Upon this, the Emperor ‘ convened a Council of the whole 
‘Church at Nice, in the year 325. And tho’ the fubfcrip- 
‘ tions of that Synod now remaining, confufed and imperfect 
‘even in the beft copies, make no mention of any Britifh 
‘ Bifhops ;’ yet our Author imagines, ‘ that fome of them 


} ‘were fummoned, and did appear.’ But, be that as it may, 
| itis plain, from the Canons of this Council, that the Bifhops 
| ofa province had a power, among themfelves, to conftitute 
| other Bifhops, with the confent of the Metropolitan ; that no 


perfon excommunicated by one Bifhop, was to be received in- 
tocommunion by another; and that, to decide matters, in 
cafe of appeals, ** Provincial Synods were to be held twice in 
”’ and all this without the 
left mention of any fuperior authority then known. ‘ Here 
‘then,’ fays our Author, * we fix our right as to the Britith 


| ‘Churches, that they were not under any Patriarchal Jurif- 


amin. 





‘ diétion of the Bifhop of Rome at this time: that is, that 
‘ be never had the authority to confecrate the Metropolitans or 
“¢ Bifhops of thefe Provinces ; that he never called them to his 
‘Councils at Rome; that he had no appeals from hence ; 
‘that the Britifh Bifhops never owned his jurifdiction over 


| them, and, therefore, that our Churches were ftill to enjoy 


* their former privileges, of being governed by their own pre- 


en 








‘ vincial Synods.’ 

Our Author, however, thinking it became him to clear the 
Britith Church from the reproach of Arianifm, which fome, 
itfeems, have endeavoured to fix upon it at this early time, 
takes notice, next, of the Council of Ariminium, ‘ where 
‘ the Britifh Bifhops were prefent,’ and where Arianifm was 
lablifhed. *¢ It is plain,’ fays the Doétor, ‘ that the defini- 
‘tions there fubfcribed in favour of Arianifm, were extorted 
‘from them by the Emperor thro’ fear: and, therefore, the 
‘ Bithops being returfied, upon the death of Conftantius not 
‘long after, they fettled the Nicene Faith in the Weftern 
‘Churches, by lefler affemblies of the feveral Bifhops. This 
‘is exprefsly faid by Hilary of the Gallican Bifhops, who 
‘meeting at Paris, renounced the Council of Ariminium, 
‘and embraced the Creed of Nice. The fame, we have 
‘ teafon to believe, was done inthe Churches of Britain ; be- 
‘ caufe, in the time of Jovian, Athanafius particularly takes no- 
‘tice, “* of the Britannic Churches as adhering to the Nicene 
“Faith,” But whatever imperial force was ufed to introduce 
Arianifm, 
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Arianifm, the fame force, we apprehend, was violently re- 
torted in fubjugating the Church to admit Athanafianifm ; and, 
however unexceptionable the evidence of Hilary may be, for 
the conduct of the Gallican Church, yet that of Athanafius, 
with reference to the Britifh, comes from a perfon too remote, 
and too much interefted, to be of any validity. 

¢ But Arianifm was not the only herefy the Britifh Churches 
* werecharged with: Bede infinuates, that Pelagius being a 
* Briton, and fpreading his doctrine far and near, corrupted 
* thefe churches with it.” The principles afcribed to Pelagius 
by the Church of Carthage, are fummed up by our Author, 
who afterwards thus proceeds. 

Lupus and Germanus, Bifhops deputed by the Gallican 
Church, came over, by invitation into Britain; * and, ina 
© conference at Verulam with the Pelagians, defended the 
Truth, in fo ftrong and plain a manner, that they brought 
off feveral from their errors; and ieft the Britons well fet- 
tled, as they fuppofed, inthe ancient Faith. But they were 
no fooner returned to Gaul, than fome of the Pelagians got 
ground again; which occafioned another meflage to Ger- 
manus, and another voyage from him to Britain, in company 
with Severus. Defpairing then to convince them any more 
by arguments, becaufe of their obftinacy and perverfnefs, 
he procured their banifhment, according to the ediétof Va- 
lentinian ; and from thence forward, fays Bede, the Britith 
¢ Churches continued found and orthodox.’ 

But the Saxons, whom the Britons had called in to proteé 
them from the ravages of the Piéts and Scots, taking advant- 
age of their own numbers, and of the diftrefsful circumftances 
ot their friends, ftript them of their lands and property, per- 
fecuted them with the fevereft cruelty, and obliged them te 
take refuge in Wales. ‘ Here flourifhed the fchools of Jearn- 
‘ ing, fet up by Dubricius, and IItutus; and here were the 
* perfons of greateft reputation, for letters and religion, in 
‘ the Britifh Churches; particularly $t. David, whofe name 
* continues in honour there to thisday” Let this then fuffice 
as a fummary of our Author’s firft book. 

The Britons having been driven into Wales and Cornwal, 
by the Saxons, and Chriftianity every where infulted by thefe 
pegan invaders, ¢ the Hiftory of the Church affords nothing 
* but a few traditionary events, without any order or connec- 
‘ tion, till we come to the converfion of thefe Barbarians, 
who remained in their primitive ignorance for moré than en¢ 
entire age, and fome of them for more than two. This 
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This fecond book then contains an account of the conver- 
Gon of thefe Saxons, of their relapfes, and of their final re- 
covery and fettlement in the Faith ; till, at laft, almoft the 
whole Heptarchy became Chriftian ; and fuch a coalition ens 
fued among the feveral eftablifhed Churches, as became the 
bafisof what was afterwards denominated the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Of the feven independent ftates, into which the Saxons 
had formed themfelves, the kingdom of Kent was the firft 
which was founded, and the firft which was converted. The 
young and warlike Ethelbert, fucceeding his father in that 
kingdom, demanded Bertha, a daughter of France, in mar- 


| riage. Chilperic, King of the Franks, whofe niece fhe 


was, refufing to enter into treaty for her, unlefs Ethelbert 
would engage to allow her the free exercife of her religion, 
and permit her to have her own priefts about her; thefe terms 
were complied with, and a church, built in the time of the 
Britons, near the eaft fide of the city of Canterbury, and 
dedicated to St. Martin, was allotted for the place of her 
devotion. 

In this favourable juncture, Pope Gregory the Great, about 
the latter end of the fixth century, fent into England, forty 
Benedi¢tin Monks, with Auftin, in quality of Abbot, at their 
head; who landing in the ifle of Thanet, fent fome of his 
brethren to King Ethelbert. * Shortly after this, the King, 
‘ accompanied with the Queen, and fome of his court, went 
‘ into the ifland: and whether it was that the fuperftitions of 
‘ the Pagan worfhip, had taught him to fufpect fome fafina- 
‘tion, or whether any part of Auftin’s conduét had given 
‘him a wrong idea of the Chriftian Faith, he was apprehen- 
‘five of charms and fpells ; and conduéting himfelf by a re+ 
‘ ceived notion—as Crefly fays, from an ancient prophecy of 
‘ their religion—that they could have no power over him in the 
‘open air, he took his feat in the field, and commanded Au- 
‘fin to attend him there. The Abbot having received this 
‘command, put himéelf and his followers into the form of a 
‘ proceffion ; and ereéting his filver crofs, and carrying in his 
* banner the picture or image of our Saviour Chrift, he and 
‘ his company, finging their Litany, came before the King. 
‘ Being afked, what they had to propofe, and an intimation 
* from Ethelbert being given them to fit down, Auftin open- 
‘ed his commiffion; preaching the Gofpel in a forcible and 
‘ zealous manner. The King having heard, by the inter- 
‘ preter, an account of the nature and principles of Chriftie 
 anity, returned him an anfwer, which Bede has given us in 
€ the 
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© the following words. ‘* Your propofals are noble, and 
‘* your promifes inviting ; but I cannot refolve upon quitting 
‘¢ the religion of my anceftors, for one that appears to me 
“6 fupported only by the teftimony of perfons that are entire 
“* ftrangers to me. However, fince I perceive you have un- 
«¢ dertaken fo long a journey, on purpofe to impart to us 
‘¢ what you efteem of the moft important, valuable confiderae 
‘¢ tion, you fhall not be fent away without fome fatisfaGtion, 
¢¢ J will take care that you are treated civilly in my domini- 
*¢ ons, and fupplied with all things neceflary and convenient: 
“¢ and if any of my fubjects, convinced by what you fhall fay 
“¢ to them, fhould defire toembrace your Faith, I will not be 
“© againtt it.” When he was difmified from this audience, the 
‘ King gave leave for the Miffionaries to fettle at Canterbury.’ 
And thus began our fatal conneétions with the Papal See; for 
as to the communication opened by Lucius, it feems to have 
dropt with himfelf. 

Sometime, however, betwixt the year 597, in which Au- 
ftin arrived, and the year 601, King Ethelbert declared him- 
felf a Chriftian. ‘* The new converted Monarch was not 
* wanting, on his part, to promote the converfion of all his 
© fubjeéts, as far as it could be attained by inftruction, and 
“ good example; declaring, it feems, according to Bede, 
© that the religion of Chrift was to make its way by argument 
and perfuafion, to be a matter of choice, and not of force 
and violence. This isa fentiment which does honour to the 
King’s Inftructor ; which fhews, that he was himfelf of a 
true Chriftian fpirit ; and which it would have been well for 
the world, and for Chriftianity, if all the Princes of Chrift- 
endom, and the inftructors in this religion would univerfally 
¢ have imbibed.’ 

This fuccefs of Auftin raifed his hopes to the higheft pitch. 
He haftened away to Arles, and there got himfelf confecrated 
Archbifhop of the Englifh. Gregory alfo fent him the Pall, 
and thus feized upon England as an appendage to his own Pa- 
triarchate. 

This Pope having, in his letter to King Ethelbert, ‘ ad 
* vifed him to demolifh the places dedicated to idols, that no 
¢ marks of former fuperftition might remain ;’ changed his 
opinion, on fecond thoughts : ‘ and, therefore, among other in- 
© ftructions to Auftin at this time, there is a direction, for- 
* bidding him to deftroy the temples ufed by the Englith for 
* their pagan worfhip; and that having firft caft out the 
‘ images of their deities, he fhould with holy-water fprinkle 
* the walk erect proper altars, furnifh them with ory 
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«and thus fet them apart for the fervice of God.~—But what hall 

‘ we fay to his inftructions about the religious rites and ufages 

‘of the Pagans? ‘** Whereas,’ fays he, ‘‘ they were wont to 

« kill many oxen in their facrifices to devils, you may per- 

« fuade them to make this change in that folemnity; that on 

« the anniverfary day of the dedication of their churches, in 

« honour of the Saints whofe names they bear, or whofe re- 
} « jis are depofited in them, they may raife tents or harbours 
1)“ about the fame, and celebrate the folemnity with merry 
) “ feafting : at which time they muft not immolate their beafts 
} “to the devil, but kill them for meat to be eaten to the praife 
“ of God, the giver of them. By this means, while we per- 
|“ mit them a continuance of their former external jollities, 
| their minds will more eafily be brought to entertain fpiritual 

“joys. For it willbe impoffible, at once, to draw fuch rude 

“ untractable minds from all their former cuftoms: they will 

“not be brought to perfection by fudden leaps, but leifurely, 
1 “by ites and degrees.””—Thus, ever fly, and deceitful, is 

Popery ! 

‘ Our Auftin, out of the abundance of his zeal for the See 
| Sof Rome, whence he derived his own metropolitical jurif- 
) ‘diétion, took upon him to make’ the Britons ‘ acknowlege 
‘the Pope as Head of the whole Church.—The Hiftorians, 
) ‘who deal in miracles, add moreover, that finding no good 
' ‘was to be done by arguments, he caufed a blind man to be 
| ‘brought into the aflembly, and when the Britons had tried 
_ ‘in vain to reftore his fight, he cured him by his prayers. 
. ‘But whether the miracle might not admit of fome difpute; 
/ ‘or whether the Hiftorians, who lived not till long after, 
| ‘might not be impofed upon, as in the cafe of miracles we 
| ‘know they almoft always were, the Britons ftood out againft 
| ‘this evidence; and all that Auftin could obtain, was, that 
‘they would advife on what was paft, and meet again, and 
} ‘determine the matter in another fynod.’ They met, but 
| dfowned the Supremacy of Rome; and, in oppofition to Au- 
tin, maintained their own Independence. 

After Boniface the fourth had fucceeded Gregory in the Pa- 
pacy, Ethelbert, King of Kent, died, in the year 613, or 
thereabouts.—Upon his death, Eadbald, his fon and fuc- 
ceflor, permitted his fubjects to reftore the pagan worhhip, 
and the Chriftian intereft was reduced to very deplorable cir-~ 
cumftances in the kingdom of Kent. ‘ But this was not 
‘all: the calamity of the Church increafed, and the ftorm 
‘began to blow higher, upon the death of Sebert,—No 
honer was he dead, than his three fons, who jointly fucceeded 
him, 
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him, and had renounced idolatry, * gave their fubje&s the Ii- 
* berty of as much idolatry as they pleafed. As they faw the 
¢ Bifhop one day performing divine fervice, and giving the 
¢ facrament to the people. they afked him why he would not 
¢ give them fome of that fine bread which their father ufed to 
© receive from him, and which_he then diftributed among the 
© people? Mellitus told them, ‘* that if they would be bap- 
«< tized, as their father was, they might partake of the fame 
«¢ holy bread; but if they flighted that initiating facrament, 
«< he could not admit them to the privilege of the other,” 
« They faid, “ they had no need of baptifm, and, therefore, 
*¢ would not be obliged to that ceremony ;,” and,  neverthe- 
* Jefs, infifted on the confecrated bread. Being ftill denied by 
¢ the Bifhop, they were much enraged ; and telling him, “ if 
«© he would not gratify them in fo eafy a matter, he fhould 
<¢ ftay no longer in their dominions,” ordered him immedi- 
* ately to be gone. 

Mellitus, the good Bifhop of London, and Juftus, Bi- 
fhop of Rochefter, after a confultation with the Archbi- 
fhop, immediately withdrew, and got over to France, as foon 
as ‘they could; ‘ leaving the Englifh Renegadoes to their 
* former Paganifm.’—Lawrence, however, the Archbifhop, 
who had fucceeded Auftin, had, we find, * a little more cou- 
© rage and refolution, tho’ not fo much as his character, and 
his caufe required ; for tho’ he ftaid behind them, it is true, 
yet having been determined to follow them, it feems, only 
that he might prepare the better for his departure. The 
night before he intended to withdraw, he took leave of his 
church after a very new and furprizing manner. He caufed 
his bed to be brought into the cathedral, and laid himielf 
down to fleep, intending to take up his lodgings in it for 
that night. But St. Peter, fays Bede, appeared to him; 
and having reproached him for his cowardice, fo fcourged 
the fhoulders of the Archbifhop, as to leave the marks of 
his lafhes upon his Grace’s body. The next day, fays the 
fame hiftorian, Lawrence went to the King, with an ac- 
count of this miracle ; and having fhewed him what he had 
fuffered, in the preceding night in his cathedral, the King 
was fo wrought upon, that he prefently changed his faith 
and morals, and became, at once, a Chriftian, and a new 
¢ man. It muft be obferved, that the convertion of our Eng- 
¢ lith anceftors happened at a time when learning rua very 
* low; and when a general credulity, and want of thought, 


‘ gave opportunity to the Ecclefiaftics, of coining their fables, 
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t arid obtruding them upon the world for fats, If there was 
any truth in this ieiy, that the Prelate had a fcourging in 
the cathedral, it was a ftratagem, no doubt, concerted be- 
tween him and one of his Monks, and whol: hame too, 
might be Peter, in order to practife on the King’s credulity, 
and to fee what effect a miracle would have upon him, The 
Archbifhop might have zeal enough to undergo this pen- 
ance, and might think too, as | believe the Reader will, 
that for the defign of quitting his ftation, he deferved it; 
and tho’ it was a fallacy intended to impofe upon King Ead- 
bald; yet they were common in thofe days among g good men, 
when the end of them was, asin this cafe, to promote the 
Chriftian intereft,. A man mutt be wilfully blind not to fee 
this, and abominably partial rotto own it. Thus far, how- 
ever, is certain, that the artifice fucceeded; all hiftorians 
agree, that the King renounced his idolatry, and inceftuous. 
marriage, and turning Chriftian, gavea check to the growth 
of Paganifm, and lent new zeal ang courage to the defpair- 
ing Primate, and new life to the Chriftian caufe.— 
© The Englifi Church had al] this time been confined to 
* the Kingdom of Kent: but it was now beginning to extend 
‘ its pale beyond the Humber, by a marriage between Edwin 
* and Ethelourga.’ Edwin was King of Northumberland, 
the moft powerful, at that time, of all the Englifh Kings ; 
and Ethelburga was the daughter of Eadbald, King of Kent. 
The circumftances of this marriage, the articles upon which 
it was concluded, and the coniequences of which it was pro- 
ductive, are fo fimilar to what happeried in the cafe of Ethel- 
bert and Bertha, that we pafs them over, giving place 
only to the following circumftance. ‘* After weighing the 
* matter well, and being fully fatished of the truth of the 
’ Chriftian doctrine, Edwin declared his readinefg to embrace 
it, Bede, according tohis cuttom of making miracles, has 
* given us a Jong ftory of avifion, that the King had former- 
* ly feen in the garden of Redowald, where he was concealed 
‘ from his enemies; in which fuc cefs and profperity were pro- 
* mifed him, on condition, that.when thefe things were ac- 
‘ complifhed, and he was reminded of it, by the tokenof a 
* hand being laid upon his head, he fhould refign himfelf to 
* that perfon’s conduct, and perform what he required. Now 
* Paulinus,’ who had been confecrated a Bifhop in the year 
625, when he went into Northumberland, to attend the 
Queen, ¢ perceiving, fays the fame hiftorian, that the King 
* deferred declaring himielf a Chriftian, that he was debating 
* the matter within himlelf, without being able to come toa 
Rav. Dec. 1756. Pp ‘ refo- 
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refolution, and having had the circumftances of the vifion 
revealed to him, he came up to his Majefty one day, as he 
was fitting alone, ina thinking pofture, and laying his hand 
upon the King’s head, afked him whether he underftood the 
meaning of thattoken? The King being fenfibly furprized 
at the queftion, and recollecting the divine oracle, would 
have prottrated himfelf at the Bifhop’s feet: but Paulinus 
preventing him, ‘put him in mind, with an air of fome au- 
thority, that fince God had sefcued him from his enemies, 
and made him a great King, it was his duty now to make 
good his promife; and that this was to be done by fubmit- 
ting to the inftitution, and obeying the commands of that 
fovereign Being, that had done fo great things for him alrea- 
dy. Upon hearing this, it is faid, that Edwin told the Bi- 
fhop, he was now fully fatished, and ready to receive the 
Chriftian Faith.’ 
And altho’ Edwin, after having declared for Chriftianity, 
proved unfortunate in his undertakings, and was killed in bat 
tle, * by Penda, King of the Mercians, and Cedwalla, a 
‘ King of the Britons, who routed his whole army, over-run 
“ his dominions with their forces, {pared neither fex nor age, 
‘ and fhewed no more regard to the Chriftians than the pagan 
© Englifh ;? yet, by the power and influence of converted 
-Kings, and.intermarriages, as above, betwixt the converted 
and unconverted, and the preaching of the Gofpel by the 
above Miffionaries of Rome, and by thofe who came upon 
invitation, from the Scotch and Irifh Churches, the Saxons, 
whom we may now call Englifh, were, at laft, generally 
recongiled to Chriftianity. ¢ But there was a great inconve- 
© nience in planting the Gofpel in feveral parts of England, 
by men of different Churches, and fo, of courfe, of differ- 
ent ufages and rites. ‘The cafe of the kingdom of Kent, 
which owed its Chriftianity to the Miffionaries of Rome, 
and received the ufages of that Church, was the cafe of the 
Weft-Saxons, converted by Birinus and Agilbert, and, in 
a great meafure, of the Eaft-Angles, who had received 
their religion from Felix, a Burgundian Bifhop, affifted by 
Furfeus an Irifh Monk. But all the other parts of England 
fubdued by the Saxons, containing, in a manner, the whole 
tract of ground, from the Friths of Edinburgh to the 
Thames, as they were generally brought to the Chriftian 
Faith, by the labours of the Scottifh or Irifh Clergy, or 
fuch Englifh as had the advantage of an education under 
them, fo they generally followed the ufages of the Scotch 
and Britifh Churches.’ ‘Toconciliate, therefore, thofe op- 
8 polite 
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Hiftory of England. 579 
pofite miniftries, and to introduce an uniformity of worfhip, 
fentiment, and behaviour, ¢ Ofwy, the zealous Northum- 
‘ brian King, to whom all the Saxon Monarchs, except the 
‘ King of Kent,’ (whofe daaghter he had married) wete tri- 
butary, appointed a fynod, er conference, between the con- 
tending parties, to be held at the monaftery of Whitby, in 
the county of York. Here the Scotch party, in defence ot 
their inftitutions, appealed to the authority of St. John and 
Columba: but the Romanifts afcribing their’s to St. Peter, 
to whom the keys of the gates of Heaven were given by our 
Lard; the King thus decided the controverfy. [have 
“ no intention to contradiét the Porter of Heaven, but, ac- 
“ cording to my knowlege and power, I will beg his ordi- 
“© nances in all things, for fear, when TI come to Heaven 
“< gates, and he who keeps the doors be difpleafed with me, 
“« there be none to open them, and Jetmein.” Not long af- 
_ter, Deus-dedit, Archbifhop of Canterbury, dying, Egbert, 
King of Kent, confulted his relation Ofwy, about filling up 
the See. By common confent they elected one Wigiard, an 
Englifhman, and fent him to Rome, to beconfecrated. But 
Wighard dying at Rome, Pope Vitalian eagerly catched at 
this incident; * and, without fending to England, to give the 
* Kings an opportunity of appointing, or fo much as approv- 
‘ ing a fucceflor to Wighard,’ fubftituted in his place, one 
Theodore, anative of T’arfus in Cicilia, who, to put the laft 
hand to the union of the Englifh Churches, ‘ ingratiated him- 
‘ felf fo much with the Princes of the Heptarchy, that not- 
* withftanding the death of his friends, the King of Kent, 
‘and Ofwy, King of Northumberland, whofe fon Alfred 
‘ too was loft to him, by being depofed, he got them to agree 
© toafynod, in 673, at Heradford, according to Camden, 
‘ a place in Hertfordfhire, probably that which is now the 
‘ capital town in that county.’ Here he himfelf prefided ; 
and, in this fynod, we have ‘ the firft view of a National 
‘ Englifh Church under one common Metropolitan.’ ‘Thus 
far the fecond book. 

Having thus, in analyfing the two former books of this judi- 
cious Hiftorian, accompanied him, in fome meafure, through 
thofe by-paths, and labyrinths, through which he was oblig- 
ed to force his way, before he could put us in a fituation to 
command the profpeét,—it now remains, that we fele& fome 
of ‘the principal objects, for the entertainment of our Readers. 

The contents then of his third book will, on fuch a plan, 
appear in fome fuch mifcellaneous form as this. The ¢ fecu- 
‘lar pomp, and way of living,’ of Wilfrid, Bifhop of York, 
Pp 2 * his 
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his riches, and abbies, the magnificence of his houfes, and 
the great multitude of his followers, cloathed and armed 
like the train of Princes, thefe, we are told, drew-upon him 
the enmity of the King and Queen. They are reafons 
enough to awake the jealouly of a Prince, and, in fome 
meafure, excufe his violence: for when a Churchman fo far 
forgets his proper character, as to endeavour to equal the 
pomp and flate of Kings, it is*not fo blameable in Kings, if 
they fhould forget it too, and treat him like another man.— 
‘ Thave omitted the accounts of an infinite number of people 
of fafhion, of both fexes, the daughters of Kings efpeci- 
ally, who fecluded themfelves from the world, and took the: 
habit of the Religious.x—Queen Etheldreda, who was pof- 
feffed with the Enthufiafm fo much in fafhion, and who was 
ftruck with the appearance of {uch tranfcendent humility, 
in deferting a crown to become a Nun, had avowed her in- 
clination to quit the court, and to retire. She fet her hearst 
at Jaft, it feems, fo much on chaflity and retirement, and 
fo fteddily refufed the embraces of the King her hufband, 
that his right, his authority, his perfuafions, and the injury 
done him in expofing him to temptations, made no impref- 
fions upon her ;’ but, ‘ without her hufband’s confent, fhe 
withdrew into a monaftery.—About the fame time Sebbi, 
King of the Eaft-Saxons, grew weary of the parade and fa- 
tigue of acrown; and, according to the prevailing humour 
of the age, threw off the purple, and turned Monk. No 
wonder, therefore, that he fhould be fpoke of by the hifto- 
rians,.as a Prince of extraordinary charity and devotion: 
and among fuch a multitude of females of royal birth,-who 
left the blandifhments of a court, for a life of retirement, 
and meditation, it would be hard if we could not fprinkle 
the hiftory, now and then, with royal Saints of our own 
fex, who had as much contempt for the world, and as much 
zeal for monkery as the Ladies. His Queen, it feems, 
was not of a fpirit quite fo celeftial as her hufband, and 
withftood his inclinations to retirement for fome time: but 
finding fhe could not bring him back again to the wor'd, 
fhe, at laft, confented to difengage him ;_ and _paffing thro’ 
the neceflary forms of a Religious, he received the habit 
from the Bifhop of London.— 

‘ Erconwald, Bifhop of London, had been remarkable 
from his infancy, for a grave and religious difpofition ; and 
fucceeding to this See, upon the death of Chad, became a 
truly primitive Bifhop, living up to every part of his in- 
{tructions. He enlarged the buildings, and augmented the 
§ revenucs 
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‘ revenues of his cathedral toa confiderable degree: and fome 
‘ Jittle time before his death, being much afflicted with the 
‘ gout, he ordered himfelf to be carried in a horfe-litter about 
* his diocefe, and preached from thence unto the people.’ 

Towards the end of the feventh century, * the Church be- 
‘ gan to incorporate with the State; the laws of Princes took 


¢ Religion under their care and protection ; and made provi-— 


¢ fion for the fupport and honour of the Clergy, and, for the 


¢ reverence due to ehurches and holy things.’ Among other — 


laws made by King Ina, and mentioned by our Author, there 
isone, by which it appears, * that according to the piety, and 
‘ underftanding of that age, a Bifhop, and a King, were, in 
‘ fome fort, efteemed equal. Let the law explain itfelf what 
‘Imean. One hundred and twenty fhillings fhal} be the pee 
‘nalty of one breaking the peace, in a town of the King, or 
‘Bifhop ; and fourfcore fhillings in the town of a Senator.— 
‘J thal] make no other obfervation on thefe laws of Ina, than 
‘that killing and murder, and much lefstheft, among the an- 
‘ cient Englith, were never punifhed with death, but with a 
‘ fine of money ; fo tender they wereof blood: whereas, in 
‘ our days, the life of aman is become of folittle eftimation, 
* that the lofs of it is made a legal fatisfaction for the mereft 
‘ trifle in the world; even for pilfering any thing above a fhil- 
‘ling value. As much light and knowlege as we have to 
‘ boaft of fuperior to thofe ages, 1 am afraid that this isa 
‘ cuftom neither warranted from Scripture, nor from Reafon ; 
‘inwhich, therefore, we fall fhort of the goodnefs and wif- 
‘dom of our Saxon anceftors, 

© Monafteries, atthis time, were the only nurferies of difci- 
‘pline, and the chief fchools of learning; and, therefore, 
‘ when a Bifhopric was erected in this age, a monaftery was 
‘ ufually founded near the feat of it; as well for the habita- 
‘ tion and fupport of the Bifhop, as of thofe who were to at- 
* tend religious offices in the cathedral, or to preach the Gof- 
* pel in the neighbouring countries. “Thefe bodies, properly 
‘ fpeaking, were colleges of priefis; who in after-ages were 
* diftinguifhed by the name of Secular Canons, and were un- 
‘der no vow of perpetual celebacy. Nor was this the cafe 
‘ of thofe only who were fettled m cathedral monafteries, but 
‘ thofe alfo known by the name of Monks and Nuns, were 
* allowed to marry when they faw fit.—As for the rule of Be- 
* nedi€t, it was not known in England, till towards the latter 
* end of this century.’ 

In the beginning of the eighth century, ¢ Adhelmus, ne- 
* phew to King Ina, and who was the firft Englifhman who 
Pp 3 ‘ wrote 
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¢ wrote in Latin, was made Bifhop of Sherborn in the coun- 
‘ ty of Dorfet.’—Now alfo Wilfrid, of whom we have made 
mention, died, * who,’ according to our Author, * was a 
¢ Prelate, who with abilities enough to be a great man, and 
¢ withdevotion and virtue enough to be a good man, was yet 
© fo carried away by his ruling paffion of pride and arrogance, 
© that he can be f{carcely faid to have been either.’ 

‘ From ¢ an odd and amazing opinion of the merit and holi- 
nefs of Pilgrimages to Rome; the Englifh people of all 
ranks and degrees, of every age and fex, laid fuch a ftrefs 
on it, as tho’ it would attone for the negleét of every Chrif- 
tian virtue. To this humour it was owing, that the Englith 
Nuns, about this time, run in great flocks to Rome; but 
to this it was likewife owing, that there were few cities in 

Lombardy, France, or Gaul, in the middle of this cen- 
tury, in which there were not to be found fome lewd wo- 
men of the Englifh nation, as Boniface writes to the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 

‘ Our parifh churches began to be erected’ about this time, 
fome by the fole munificence of particular Lords, for the be- 

nefit and convenience of their tenants ; others by the united 
charities, or feparate donations of feveral perfons. 

“© The kingdom of Northumberland,” fays Bede, ‘* having 
‘¢ had peace eftablifhed in it, both the Nobility and common 
“¢ people laying afide the exercife of their arms, betook them- 
«< felves to Monafterjies ; and perfuaded their children: to ac- 
«© cept the tonfure, and retire thither too.” Wherefore Bede, 
truly venerable, in a patriot difpofition, expreffes himfelf thus, 
‘« inhis epiftie to Egbert, Archbifhop of York: * It is your 
¢¢ duty, therefore, together with the King, to make fuch re- 
<¢ culation of thefe focieties, as might be moft for the honour 
“«< of God, and the good of the country; left, by the increa‘e 
*¢ of them, the force of the kingdom fhould be fo weakened, 
‘* that there fhould not be fufficient ftrength to fecure it from 
‘© the invafion of enemics.”—But what would this venerable 
Patriot fay, were he alive in thefe our times, and beheld, not 
Northumberland only, but the whole ifland of Great Britain, 
in a difarmed condition, and flying to foreign aid againft in- 
vafions, tho’ there is neither a Monk, nora Nun inthe land! 

‘ Boniface takes notice, not only of a prevailing debauchery 
* jn the Englifh nation in general, but gives a great fhare of 
* it to the Religious; he not anly fays, that the Nuns were 
¢ commonly debauched, by the Princes and Nobility, but that 
‘ the Nuns themfelves, by the luxury of their attire, and the 
€ wantonnefs of their behaviour, invited their own aryrt 
* an 
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and made ufe of arts to prepare the way to theirown difho- 
¢ nour.— Here we fee how it came to pafs, that the monafte- 
« ries were generally protected by married men, when the 
‘ controverfy arofe about the celebacy of the Clergy : here we 
‘ fee that the Parochial Clergy were yet unfettled, and the 
¢ reafon why-thole inftitutions went on fo flowly: and it may 
‘ be here too we have a key to the retirement of fo many 
‘ Kings and Princefles,’ 

Our Author thus fpeaks of Bede, in the encomium with 
which he fo juftly adorns him, when he comes to take notice 
of his death. ‘ The Pope, it is faid, gave him the name of 
‘ yenerable, for his uncommon {kill in the Greek and Latin 
‘languages, and for his piety and modefty. The firft en- 
‘ titled him to the higheit dignities and offices in the Church 
‘and the laft kept him all his life in the loweft.’ 

We now come to the fourth book of this entertaining and 
inftructive hiftory, from whence, as in the preceding one, we 
fhall only extraat what appears to us moftremarkable; tho’ 
we muft neceflarily omit a thoufand other particulars, equally 
interefting. 

Part of the charaéter of Alfred, who endeavoured to re- 
ftore learning to this country, whence it was almoft extirpat- 
ed by the Danes; and who founded the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, and died at the clofe of the ninth century; is thus drawn 
by our Author. ‘¢ The reputation he had acquired in the field 
‘ of battle, was to be equalled by few, but it was to be ex- 
‘ celled by none. Hecommanded in more engagements than 
‘ J. Cefar; diftinguifhed himfelf in all of them with very 
‘ uncommon intrepidity ; and even fought up to the character 
of aHero inromance. In fhort, it may be faid of Alfred, 
that he was a prodigy of goodnefs, of underftanding, and 
of greatnefs. To look at him thro’ his devotions, one 
would think he had been all] his lifein acloifter; to examine 
the productions of his genius; we fhould be tempted to 
think, that his whole time had been occupied in learning, 
and the fciences: and to view him as a General, and a Mo- 
narch, he appears to have ftudied nothing but the art of 
war, and politics, the conqueft of his enemies, and the eafe 
and profperity of his fubje¢ts.—But, as to church-affairs: 
© Cardinal Baronius himfelf acknowleges, that,’ in the be- 
ginning of thetenth century, ‘ the Church of Rome was un- 
* der the government of harlots; who not only created and 
* advanced Priefis and Bifhops, fuitable to the characters of 
* thofe whofe creatures they were, but even filled the chair of 
‘ St. Peter with impoftors.—To recite the milchief which 
Pp 4 * the 
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“© the blackeft villainies of thefe men occafioned, from the lag- 
© ter end of the ninth to the beginning of the eleventh centu 

© thro’ a fucceffion of above fifty Popes, does not fall within 
© my defign: but-—Ii think’ the Reader * will ftand amazed 
© at the confidence with which P. Virgil, and fome other hif- 
© torians, fpcak of England, as a Fee of the Papacy, and a 
© tributary kingdom; in an age, when the wickednefs of its 
¢ Prelates had rendered the Church of Rome, the pity, orthe 
< contempt of all the nations in Europe.’—Such were the 
claims founded on Peter Pence! a tribute at this time not 
amounting to above a mark per diem. 

Ata ¢ Council held at Graetly,’ in the reign of Athelftan, 
the grandchild, and one of the warlike fucceflors, of Alfred, 
the Bifhops were obliged, by acanon, ¢ to be perfonally pre- 
¢ fent, according to the ancient ufage of England,’ (derived, 
as we fuppofe, from the Druids) ¢ in the Courts of Juftice, 
© to overlee, and direct the conduct of the Judges,’ 

Under King Edgar, and fupported by the credit of Dun- 
ftan, who was afterwards fainted, ‘ began,’ about the year 
g60, ‘ the golden reign of Monkery,’ or the prevalence of 
thai particular fpecies of it, which, vowing cellebacy, aflum- 
ed to itfelf the name of Regular, whilft it gave that of Se- 
cular to ail the reft. 

Edgar, in one of his ecclefiaftical canons, * directs the ob- 
© fervance of Sunday from three o'clock on Saturday in the 
¢ afternoon, till break of day on Monday morning;’ and im 
his conftitutions, * relating to the cathedral at Winchefter,— 
¢ the King makes himfelf General, as we may call it, of thé 
Monks, and puts the Queen in the fame ftation of govern- 
ment over the Nuns.’ In another body of Canons, § pyb- 
lifhed under this Prince,’ there is one which ¢ enjoins every 
prieft to learn fome employment, in order to get a livelihood 
in cafe of indigence and misfortune.’ 

In the reignof Ethelred, ¢ the frequent invafions which the 
Danes made on the coaft, and the murders, conflagrations, 
plundering, and other devaftations which they committed,— 
called off the minds of the people from ecclefiaftical dif- 
putes, to their own miferies ;’ and ¢ they began to call in 
queftion the fanctity of the Monks ; thinking it wholly un- 
accountable, that men who had obtained from Heaven fo 
many miracles, on their own private account, could not, 
by their holinefs and devotion, fecure the kingdom from 
thefe calamities. 

‘ The miferies which the Englifh nation had for a good 
while groaned under, had occafioned fo general a decay ot 
¢ learning, 
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s jearning, that,-at the beginning of the eleventh céntury, it 
¢ was not thought proper the inferior clergy fhould be trufted 
¢ altogether with the inftruction of the people. The better 
‘ therefore to provide againft the dangers which might arife 
‘ from their negle& or infufficiency, courfes of homilies, or 
‘ fermons, containing an account of fuch doétrines and duties 
‘as were moft neteflary to be believed and practifed, were 
¢ appointed to be publicly read in the church.’ 

Here we may put a period to the prefent article, referving 
the reft of this volume for future entertainment, 





Conclufion of the Life of ‘Foon Buncle, Efg; begun in our loft. 


FTER a i dangerous voyage, we have the pleafure 
to meet with the ingenious and entertaining Mr. Buncle 
again, fafely landed at Whitehaven; where he remains three 
weeks, love-locked, and faft-bound, by the mental and perfo- 
nal charms of Mifs Melmoth, a fellow- paffenger from Ireland ; 
and whom our Author, by a remarkable accident, had faved 
from perifhing on board the fhip, during the horrors of a 
dreadful tempeft: which tempeft, too, furnifhes Mr. Buncle 
with matter for feveral ftrikirig obfervations, and notable fto- 
ties, after his bold and eccentric manner. | 
This fine young lady, a fecond Mifs Noel *, being 
however obliged to repair to her friends in Yorkfhire, Mr. 
Buncle efcorts her as far as Brugh under Stanmore; where 
they part very tenderly, the Author giving his word and honour 
to vifit Mifs Melmoth, after the difcovery of his friend, Mr. 
Charles Turner, who had been an intimate univerfity-acquain- 
tance, but now lived fomewhere in the north-eaft extremity 
of Weftmoreland, or Yorkfhire; and whom Mr. Buncle 
determines to find out, if poffible, (though he had loft his di- 
rection) and to pafs fome time with him. 

Our Adventurer now (June 8, 1725) commences his fearch 
after his dear friend Turner; and firft he begins to rummage 
the hills and vallies in that part of the wilds of Stanmore 
which belongs to Weftmoreland. Having loft his fair philo- 
fopher, it feems as if Mr. Buncle thought he had nothin 
left to do, but to lofe himfelf alfo. ‘To this end, he Gift 
gets into © a vaft valley, enclofed by mountains, whofe tops 
* were above the clouds,’ and then into ¢ a country that is 


* Vid. Review, November laft, p. 504, feq. 
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* wilder than the Campagna of Rome, or the uncultivated 
< vales of the Alps and Apennines.’ And now the Arcadian 
fpirit comes ftrong upon him, and we find him in excellent 
trim for a fancy-flight, 


To Thebes, or Athens, or the Lord knows where. 


‘ Warm,’ fayshe, ‘ with a claffical enthufiafm, I journied 
on, and with fancy’s eye beheld the rural divinities, in thofe 
facred woods and groves, which fhade the fides of many of 
the vaft furrounding fells, and the fhores and promontories 
of many lovely lakes, and bright running ftreams. For fe- 
veral hours I travelled over mountains tremendous to behold, 
and through vales the fineft in the world. Not a man or 
houfe could I fee in eight hours time, but towards five in 
the afternoon, there appeared at the foot of a hill, a fweetly 
fituated cottage, that was half covered with trees, and ftood 
by the fide of a large falling ftream: .a vale extended to the 
fouth from the door, that was terminated with rocks, and 
precipices on precipices, in an amazing point of view, and 
through the flowery ground, the water was beautifully feen, 
as it winded to a deeper flood at the bottom of the vale. 
Half a dozen cows were grazing in view: and a few flocks 
of feeding fheep added to the beauties of the fcene. 
© To this houfe I fent my boy, to enquire who lived there, 
and to know, if for the night I could be entertained, as I 
knew not where elfe to go. O’Fin. very quickly returned, 
and informed me, that one Farmer Price was the owner of 
the place, but had gone in the morning to the next town; 
and that his wife faid, I was welcome to what her houfe 
afforded. In then I went, and was moft civilly received 
by an exceeding pretty woman, who told me her hufband 
would foon be at home, and be glad, fhe was fure, to fee 
me at their Jone place; for he was no ftranger to gentlemen 
and the world, though at prefent he rarely converfed with 
any one.’ 
While our Knight of the hills and dales was regaling him- 
felf with a cruft, and a cup of extrasrdinary malt-drink*, in 
came Mr. Price. 
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* Tt is obfervable, that wherever our Author goes, he has always 
the good fortune to meet with good cheer; and the extrcordinary 
eating, and the extraordinary drinking, are as duly celebrated, as 
the extraordinary beauty, and the ext: aordinary genius and learning 
of the extraordinary ladies he meets with ; whence it may not, per- 
haps, be altoge'h -r unrea/onable to conclude, that this gentleman 1s 
not one of thoje rigid mortals, who reckon a fine girl, and a botile, 
amongit the number of morta! fias. . 

¢ The 
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s The man,’ fays Mr. Buncle, * feemed greatly ‘aftonifhed 
< at entering the room, and after he had looked with great 
« earneftnefs at me for a little while, he cried out, Good Hea- 
«yen! whatdol fee! Falftaff, my clafs-fellow, and my fe- 
s cond felf! My dear Friend, you are welcome, thrice wel- 
‘ come to this part of the world! All this furprized me not 
‘ a little, for I could not recollect at once a face that had been 
‘ oreatly altered by the {mall-pox: and it was not till I re- 
‘ feéted on the name Price, that I knew I was then in the 
¢ houfe of one of my fchool-fellows, with whom I had been 
. 
4 
‘ 
é 
‘ 
‘ 
a 
‘ 


moft intimate, and had played the part of Plump Jack, in. 


Henry the Fourth, when he did Prince Henry. This was 
an unexpected meeting, indeed: and confidering the place, 
and ail the circumftances belonging to the fcene, a thing 
more ftrange and affecting never came in my way. Our 
pleafure at this meeting was very great, and when the moft 
affectionate falutations were over, my friend Price pro- 
ceeded in the following manner, 
‘ Often have I remembered you fince we parted, and exclu- 
five of the Greek and Englifh plays we have acted together 
at Sheridan’s fchool, in which you acquired no fmall. a 
plaufe, I have frequently thought of our frolickfome rambles. 
in vacation time, and the merry dancings we have had .at 
Mother Red-cap’s, in Back-lane; the hurling matches we 
have played at Dolphin’s barn, and the cakes and ale we 
ufed to have at the Organ-houfe, on Arbor-hill., Thefe 
things have often occurred to my mind; but little did I 
think we fhould ever meet again on Stanmore-hills. What. 
ftrange things does time produce! It has taken me from a 
town-life, to live on the moft folitary part of the globe :— 
And it has brought you to journey where never man, I be- 
lieve, ever thought of travelling before. So it is (I replied) 
and ftranger things, dear Jack, may happen yet, before our 
eyes are clofed: why I journey this untravelled way, I will 
inform you by and by; when you have told me by what 
ftrange means you came to dwell in this remote and filent 
vale. That you fhall know (Mr. Price faid) very foon, as 
foon as we have eaten a moriel of fomething or other which 
my dear Martha has prepared, againft my return. Here it 
comes, @ fowl, bacon, and greens, and as fine, I will an- 
* fwer, as London market could yield. Let us fit down, my 
§ friend, and God blefs us and our meat. 

* Down then we fat immediately to our difh, and mof ex- 
* cellent every thing was. The focial goodnefs of this fond 
* couple added greatly to the pleafyre of the meal, and with 
| ¢ mirth 
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© girth and friendfhip we eat up our capon, our bacon, and our 
© greens. When we had done, Price brought in pipes and 
© tobacco, and a fre/b tankard of his admirable ale. Liften 
© now (he faid) to my ftory, and then I will hearken to 
© yours.’ 

Hete we have the fhort hiftory of Jack Price; who had been 
a moft extravagant debauchee; had {pent an immenfe fortune 
in the diffipations of the gay world; and being reduced to the 
laft five hundred, had at laft married Patty, a Weftmorland- 
farmer’s daughter; who made the beft ufe of the above-men- 
tioned remains of her hufband’s fortune, in the fuccefstul cul- 


tivation of the fnug farm, where Mr. Buncle now found ‘ the’ 


© happieft of wedded mortals.’ 

And now, the rare accomplifhments and virtues of Mrs, 
Martha Price come in for their fhare of praife and celebration ; 
for, think not, Reader, that thefe were confined to the brew- 
ing of extraordinary fine ale, or the furnifhing her hufband’s 
table with extraordinary fine capons, and bacon, and greens ; no, 
Sir, thefe, though valuable qualifications, efpecially for a far- 
mer’s wife, were but trifles, compared with the endowments 
of her mind; in the enumeration of which, the happy Price 
thus gratefully exprefles himfelf. 
¢ It is not only happinefs in this world, that I have acquir- 
ed by this admirable woman, but life eternal. You remem- 
ber, my friend, what a wild and wicked one I was.— When 
I was courting my wife, fhe foon difcerned my impiety, and 
that I had very little notion of Heaven and Hell, Death and 
Judgment. This fhe made a principal objef&tion,—and told 
me, fhe could not venture into a married ftate with a man 
who had no regard to the Divine laws; and therefore, if 
fhe could not make me a Chriftian, in the true fenfe of the 
word, fhe would never be Mrs. Price. 
© This from a plain country girl,’ continues Mr. Price, 
furprized me not a little, and my aftonifhment rofe very high, 
when I heard her talk of religion.—She foon convinced me, 
that religion was the only means by which we can arrive at 
true happinefs; by which we can attain to the Jaft perfec- 
tion and dignity of our nature; and that the word of God is 
the fureft foundation of religion. The fubftance of what 
fhe faid is as follows: I fhall never forget the leffon.’ 

Here Mr. Price recapitulates the fum of Mrs. Patty’s do- 
cuments; and, in truth, her Je€&ture was fuch, as not only 
would do honour to any woman, whatever, but was even not 


unworthy a Tillotfon, a Fofter, or a Sykes, Mr 
r. 
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Joun Buncar, Bf; 589 
Mr. Buncle having, in turn, related his ftory to Mr. Price, 
fome other chat fucceeds ; and the latter, in merry mood, pror 
pofes, that the reft of the evening fhould be gaily fpent. 
¢ Here comes my beloved wife,’ adds Mr. Price, * with 


‘ Jittle bowl of punch; and as fhe fings extremely well, and ° 


‘ you have not forgot, I fancy, our old fong, we will haye jig 
‘over our neétar. You fhall reprefent Janus and Momus, 
‘and I will be Chronos and Mars, and my wife Diana and 
‘Venus. Let us take a glals firlt—the hiberties of the world? 
‘ —and then do you begin,’ 

Here that lively interlude, 


Chronos, Chronos, mend thy pace, &c. 


isintroduced ; after which our joyous Adventurer thus pro» 
seeds—in quick tranfition, te matters of more ferious 
import. 

: In this happy manner did we pafs the night in this wild 
‘and frightful part of the world, and for three fucceeding 
‘evenings and days, enjoyed as much true fatisfaétion as it 
‘was poflible for mortals to feel. Price was an ingenious, 
‘ chearful, entertaining man, and his wife had not only fenfe 
‘more than ordinary, but was one of the beft of women, I 
‘ was prodigiouily pleafed with her converfation. ‘Tho’ fhe 
‘wasno woman of letters, nor had any books in her houfe, 
‘except the Bible, Barrow’s and Wichcott’s fermons, Ho- 
‘ well’s Hiftory of the World, and the Hiftory of England, 
‘yet from thefe few, a great'‘memory, and an extraordinary 
‘conception of things, had collected a valuable knowlege, 
‘and fhe talked with an eafe and perfpicuity that was won- 
‘derful. On religious fubjeéts fhe aftonifhed me.’ 

Sunday being one of the days of our Author’s abode at this 
place, the afternoon was {pent in a very fenfible, inftrudctive, 
and animated converfation, between Mrs. Price, and Mr. 
Buncle, concerning the nature, end, and defign of Chriftia- 
nity; in the courie of which, the latter gives a curious and 
learned review of the ftate of religion, from the creation to 
this time. ‘The whole of this converfation fhews the genius 
of this furprizing writer, to vaft advantage; we fhould with 
pleafure lay it betore our Readers, were it not too large to be 
copied entire: and it were a thoufand pities to deftroy its 
beauty and conneétion, by any abftraét. Wee refer, therefore, 
tothe book at large; wherein, as to topics of this nature, 
the Reader will find infinitely more fatisfaction than it would 
be natural to expeét, from any character given of fo motley 
a per- 
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a performance, drawn from the lighter and more extravayans 
parts of it :—Odor Author is, indeed, a moft amazing man ! 

That part of the country, in the north of England, called 
Stanmore-hills; ‘is fo rude and uncultivated, that it is very 
little vifited by travellers, or even by the inhabitants of the cir- 
cumjacent parts. Our Author feems'to have taken advantage 
of this circumftance, in his lavifh defcriptions ; as well know- 
ing, that few of his Readers would be able to queftion, or 
ailesove; their reality. We make no doubt, however, that 
many things, feeming!y very extraordinary, may be as he de- 
{cribes them; while others are too improbable, too romantic, 
for any to believe, but thofe who have feen very little of the 
world, have, moreover, an uncommon fhare of native cre- 
dulity, and, into the bargain, an imagination tindctured with 
the marvellous, and the extravagant, by too much reading of 
fabulous poetry, fictitious travels, and romantic adventures : 
among the number of which, we muft, undoubtedly reckon 
the greateft part of what Mr. Buncle relates of his journey 
through Stanmore. Let us accompany him, part of the way 
at leaft; and fee how the country looks. 

© The 13th of June,’ fays he, ‘I took my leave of my 
‘ friend, John Price, and his admirable wife, promifing to 
vifit them again, as foon as it was in my power ; and pro- 
ceeded on my journey, in queft of Mr. ‘Turner. I would 
not let Price go with me, on fecond thoughts, as many fad 
accidents might happen in this rough and defolate part of 
the world, and no relief, in fuch cafe, to be found. If | 
fell, taere was no one belonging to me to fhed a tear for 
me: but if a mifchief fhould befall Jack Price, his wife 
would be miferable indeed, and I the maker of a breach in 
the fweeteft fyftem of felicity that love and good fenfe had 
ever formed. ‘This made me refufe his repeated offers to 
accompany me. All I would have, was a boy and a horfe 
of his, to carry fome provifions, wet and dry, as there was 
no public houfe to be found in afcending thofe tremendous 
hills, or in the deep vales through which I muft go; nor 
any houfe, that he knew of, beyond his own. 
¢ With the rifing fun, then, I fet out, and was charmed 
for feveral hours with the air and views. The mountains, 
the rocky precipices, the woods, and the waters, appeared 
in various ftriking fituations every mile I travelled on, 
and formed the moft aftonifhing points of view. Some- 
times I was above the clouds, and then crept to enchanting 
vallies below. Here glins were feen, that looked as if the 
mouutains had been rent afunder, to form the amazing fcenes: 
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¢ and there, forefts and falling ftreams covered the fides of the 
‘hills. Rivers in many places, in the moft beautiful cafcades, 
¢ were tumbling along; and cataracts, from the tops of moun- 
‘ tains, came roaring down. The whole was grand, won- 
‘ derful, and fine. On the top of one of the mountains I 
‘ pafled over at noon, the air was piercing cold, on ac- 
‘ count of its great height, and fo fubtle, that we breathed 
‘ with difficulty, and were a little fick. From hence I faw 
‘ feveral black fubjacent clouds, big with thunder, and the 
‘ lightning within them. rolled backwards and forwards, like 
‘ fhining bodies of the brighteft luftre. One of them went off 
‘ in the grandeft horrors through the vale below, and had no 
‘ more to do with the pike I was on, than if it had been a 
‘ fummit in another planet. The fcene was prodigious fine. 
$ yg pe ventos &¥ rauca tonitrua calcat. 

¢ Till the evening, I rid and walked it, and in numberlefs 
‘ windings round unpaflable hills, and by the fides of rivers it 
‘ was impoffible to crofs, journeyed a great many miles: but 


‘€ no human creature, or any kind of houfe, did I meet with 


‘ in all the long way; and as I arrived at laft at a beautiful 
‘ lake, whofe banks the hand of nature had adorned with vaft 
© old trees, I fat down by this water, in the fhade, to dine on 
‘ a neat’s tongue I had got from good Mrs. Price; and was 
‘ fo delighted with the ftriking beauties and ftillnefs of the 
* place, thatI determined to pats the night in this fweet retreat. 
That our Readers may have an opportunity of viewing this 
uncommon Writer in all lights, we fhall fubjoina fpecimen of 
his folitary humour, when he chufes to indulge in a rural 
reverie ; which is not unfrequent with him: he feems, above 
all things, to have a prevailing tafte for country-retirement. 
We juft now left him determined to pafs the night in a plea- 
fant valley, by the fide of a beautiful lake. ‘ Nor was it one 
‘ night only,’ fays he, ‘that L would have refted there. Of- 
* ten did I wifh for a convenient little lodge by this fweet 
‘ water-fide, and that with the numerous fwans, and other 
* fowl that lived there, I might have foent my time in peace 
‘ below, till I was removed to the eftablifhed feat of happi- 
‘“ nefs above. 
* Had this been poffible, I fhould have avoided many an 
* affliction, and had known but few of thofe expectations and 
“ difappointments, which render life a fcene of emptinefs, 
‘* and bitternefs itfelf. My years would have’ rolled on in 
* peace and wifdom, in this fequeftered,: delightful fcene, 
* and my filent meditations had been productive of that good 
* temper, and good action, which the refurreétion of the dead, 
: * the 
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the diffolution of the world, the judgment-day, and the ete. 
nal ftate of men, require us to have. Free from the various 
rplexities and troubles I have experienced, by land and 
Pe in different parts of the world, I fhould have lived, in 
this Paradife of a place, in the enjoyment of that fine hap- 
pinefs, which eafy country bufinefs, and a ftudiqus life, af- 
ford; and might have made a better preparation for that 
hour which is to difunite me, and let my invifible fpirit de- 
part to the fhades of eternity. Happy they, who, in fome 
fuch rural retirement, can employ fome ufeful hours eve 
day, in the management of a little comfortable farm, and 
devote the greater portion of their time to facred knowlege, 


heavenly piety, and angelic goodng/s; which cannot be di- 


folved when the thinker goes, nor be confined to the box of 
obfcurity, under the clods of the earth: but will exit in 
our fouls for ever, and enable us to depart in peace to the 
happy regions, ‘This has ever made me prefer a retired 
country life, when it was in my power to enjoy it.— 

© The lake I have mentioned, was the largeft I had feen 
in this wild part, being above a mile in length, and more 
than half a mile broad; and the water that filled it, burft 
with the greateft impetuofity from the infide of a rock 
mountain, that is very wonderful to behold. It is a val 
craggy precipice, that afcends till it is almoft out of fight; 
and by its gloomy and tremendous air, ftrikes the mind with 
a horror that has fomething pleafing in it. This amazing 
cliff ftands perpendicular at one end of the lake, at the dif- 
tance of a few yards, and has an opening at the bottom, 
that is wide enough for two coaches to enter at once, if the 
place was dry. In the middle of it there is a deep channel, 
down which the water rufhes with a mighty fwiftnefs and 
force, and on either fide, the ftone rifes a yard above the 
impetuous ftream, The afcent is eafy, flat, and plane. 
How far it goes, I know not, being afraid to afcend more 
than forty yards; not only on account of the terrors com- 
mon to the place, from the fall of fo much of water with a 
ftrange kind of roar, and the heighth of the arch which co- 
vers the torrent all the way; but becaufe, as I went up; 
there was of a fudden an encreafe of noife fo very terrible; 
that my heart failed me, and a trembling almoft difabled 
me. The rock moved under me, as the frightful founds 
encreafed, and as quick as it was poffible for me, I came 
into day again. It was well Idids for I had not been many 
minutes out, before the water overflowed its channel, and 
Alled the whole opening in rufhing to the lake. The “1 
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‘ creafe of the water, and the violence of the difcharge, were 
‘ an ga fight. I had a great efcape,’ 

Mr. Buncle here takes occafion to introduce his favourite 
conjecture concersling the great aby/s; the exiftence and reality 
of which he is at fome pains to demonftrate. ‘ As the rocky 
‘ mountain,’ (juft mentioned) fays he, ‘ is higher than either 
‘ Snowden, in North-Wales, or Kedar-Idris in Merioneth- 
‘ fhire, (which have been thought the higheft mountains in 
‘ this ifland) that is, it is full a mile and an half high from 
‘ the bafis, as I found by afcending it with great toil on the 
‘ fide that was from the water, and the top was a flat dry rock, 
‘ that had not the leaft fpring, or piece of water on it, how 
§ fhall we account for the rapid flood that proceeded from its 
¢‘infide? Where did this great water come from ?—I an- 
‘ fwer, might it not flow from the great abyfs—and the great 
‘ increafe. of it, and the fearful noife, and the motion of the 
* rock, be owing to fome violent commotion in the abyfs, oc- 
‘ cafioned by fome natural or fupernatural caufe ? 

‘ That there is fuch an abyfs, no one can doubt that be- 
‘ lieves revelation, and from reafon and hiftory it is credible, 
‘ that there are violent concuffions on this vaft colleftion of 
‘ water, by the Divine appointment: and therefore I ima- 
* gine it is from thence the water of this mountain proceeds, 
‘ and the great overflowing, and terrifying found, at certain 
‘times. To this motion of the aby/s, by the Divine power 
‘ exerted on it, I afcribe the earthquakes; and not to vapour, 
© or eledfricity. As to ele&tricity, which Dr. Stukeley makes 
‘ the caufe of the deplorable downfall of Lifbon, in his book 
‘ Jately publifhed, (called, The Philofophy of Earthquakes) there 
‘ are many things to be objeéted againtt its being the origin 
‘ of fuch calamities :—one objection is, and it is an infuper- 
§ able one, that electrical fhocks are ever momentary, by every 
‘ experiment, but earthauakes are felt for feveral minutes. 
© Another is, that many towns have been fwallowed up in 
‘ earthquakes, though Lifbon was only overthrown. Such 
‘ was the cafe of the city of Callao, within two leagues of 
§ Lima. Though Lima was only tumbled into ruins, O&. 
§ 28, 1746; yet Callao funk downright, with all its inhabi- 
S tants, and an unfathomable fea’now covers the fineft port in 
‘ Peru, as I have feen onthe fpot.—In the earthquake at Ja- 
§ maicay June 7, 1692, in which feveral thoufands perifhed, 
‘ it-is certain, that not only many houfes, and a great num- 
‘* ber of people; were entirely fwallowed up; but that, at 
* many of the gapings, or openings of the earth, torrents of 
* water, that formed great rivers, iffued forth. . This I had 
_Ravirw, Dec. 1756. Qq * from 
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¢ from a man of veracity, then on tne fpot, who was an eye. 


< witnefs of thefe things, and expected himfelf every minute 


© to defcend to the bowels of the earth, which heaved and 
© {welled like a rolling fea, Now to me the eleétrical ftroke 
¢ does not appear fufficient to produce thefe things. The 
© power of electricity, to be fare, is vaft and amazing. It 
‘ may caufe great tremours and undulations of the earth, and 
© bring down all the buildings of a great city: but as to fplit- 
© ing theearth to great depths, and forcing up torrents of wa- 
© ter, where there was no fign of the fluid element before, I 
ueftion much, if the vehemence of the elemental ele&tric 
fire does this. ——Befide, when mountains and cities fink in- 
tothe earth, and the deepeft lakes are now feen to fill the 
© places where they once ftood, as has been the cafe in man 
© countries, where could thefe mighty waters come, but from 
© the aby/s ?—The great lake Oroquantur, in Pegu, was once 
‘ avaft city. In Jamaica, there is a large deep lake, where 
“ once a mountain ftood.—In an earthquake in China, in the 
“ province of Sanci, deluges of water burft out of the earth, 
« Feb. 7,.1556, and inundated the country for 180 miles. 
¢ Many more inftances of this kind I might produce, exclu- 
< fiveof Sodom, the ground of which was inundated by an ir- 
‘ ruption of waters from beneath, (which now forms the Dead 
© Sea) after the city was deftroyed by fire from above; that 
¢ the land which had been defiled with the unnatural lufts of 
* the inhabitants, might be no more inhabited, but remain a 
“© Jafting monument of the Divine vengeance on fuch crimes, 
© to the end of the world: and the ufe I would make of 
« thofe I have mentioned, is to fhew, that thefe mighty wa- 
* ters were from the furious concuffion of the abyfs that caufed 
« 
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the earthquakes. Electricity, I think, can never make feas 
and vaft lakes to be where there were none before. Loch- 
erne, in the county of Fermanagh, in the province of Ulfter 
in Ireland, is thirty-three miles long, and fourteen broad, 
and as the old Irifh chronicle informs us, was once a place 
where large and populous towns appeared, till for the great 
iniquity of the inhabitants, the people and their fair habi- 
tions were deftroyed in an earthquake, and mighty waters 
from the earth covered the place, and formed this Jake. 
Could the electrical frroke produce this fea, that was not to 
be found there before the deftruction? Is it not more rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that fuch vaft waters have been forced 
by a fupernatural commotion from the-great aby({s, in the 


c 

¢ earthquake that deftroyed the towns which once ftood in 

* this place ? : | 
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¢ To this, then, (till I am better informed) I muft afcribe 
¢ fuch earthquakes as produce great rivers and lakes: and 
¢ where no waters appear, I believe the earthquakes are caufed 
¢ by the immediate finger of God; either operating on the 
‘ aby, though not fo as to make the water break out on the 
‘earth; or by dire€ting the eleétrical violence or ftroke ; or 
¢ otherwife acting on the ruined cities, and fhattered places.’ 

Our Author now digreffes, further, into a long train of re- 
fiections on fecond caufes, the immediate and univerfal opera- 
tion of the Deity, the reafon of the tides, mufcular motion, 
&c. &c. He fays abundance of good things, and fhews 
agreat deal of reading and reflection upon each of thefe to- 
pics: and his deductions from the whole appear to breathe 
the true fpirit of piety towards the Almighty Firft Caufe, 
the God and Father of all. 

In page 190 this ingenious Vifionary [pardon the expreffion, 
Sir! it is dictated by our real opinion; and we are perfuaded 
you are too good a man to wifh, that we fhould difguife or 
fupprefs any honeft fentiment, or requifite circumftance, on 
this, or any other occafion] refumes his defcription of the na- 
tural curiolities he met with, in and about the delightful 
valley and lake; and from an extraordinary unfathomable 
loch, on the top of a high mountain, he again attempts to 
prove his hypothefis concerning the great aby/s, or vaft trea- 
fury of waters within the earth, which he confiders as the 
caufe of all fuch lochs, As what he fays on this fubject, may 
afford entertainment to many of our Readers, we thallghere 
give a larger extract than ordinary. 

‘ Another extraordinary thing I faw in the place I have 
‘ mentioned, was a water on the top of a hill, which ftood at 
* the other end of the lake, and was full as high as the moun- 
‘ tain, from the fide of which the water poured into the lake. 
* This loch meafured three quarters of a mile inlength, and 
‘half a mile over. The water appeared as black as ink, but 
‘in a glafs it was as clear as other water, and bright in run- 
‘ning down. , Ittafted {weet and good. At one end, it runs 
‘over its rocky bank, and in feveral noify cafcades, falls 
“down the face of the mountain to a deep bottom, where a 
‘ river is formed, that is feen for a confiderable way as it wan- 
* ders along. The whole is a ftriking icene, The fwarthy 
‘ loch, the ngify, defcending ftreams, clumps of aged trees on 
‘ the mountain’s, fide, and the various fhoars and vallies be- 
* low, afford an uncommon view. It was a fine change of 
* ground, to afcend from the beautiful lake, (encompaffed 


* with mountains, and adorned with trees) into which was 
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poured, from a gaping precipice, a torrent of ftreams; and 
fee from the reverfe of an oppofite hill, an impetuous flood, 
defcending from the top to the fineft points of view, in the 
wildeft glins below. 

¢ What line I had with me, for experiments on waters and 
holes, I applied to this loch, to difcover the depth, but with 
three hundred yards of whip-cord my lead could reach no 
ground, and from thence, and the blacknefs of the water, 
and the great ifluing ftream, [ concluded, juftly I think, 
that it went down to the great abyfs, the vaft treafury of 
waters within theearth. Many fuch unfathomable lochs as 
this have I feen, on the fummits of mountains, in various 
parts of the world; and from them, I fuppofe, the greateft 
part of that deluge of waters came that drowned the old 
world. ‘This leads me to fay fomething of the flood. 

¢ Many books have been written in relation to this affair, 
and while fome contend for the overflowing of the whole 
earth to a very great heighth of waters—and fome for a 
partial deluge only—others will not allow there was any 
at all. The divine authority of Mofes they difregard. For 
my part, I believe the flood was univerfal, and that all the 
high hills and mountains under the whole heaven, were co- 
vered. The caufe was forty days heavy rain, and fuch an 
agitation of the abyis by the finger of God, as not only 
broke up the great deep, to pour out water at many places, 
but forced it out at fuch bottomlefs lochs as this I am fpeak- 
ing of on the mountains top, and from various fwallows 
in many places. This removes every objection from the 
cafe of the deluge, and gives water enough in the fpace of 
ene hundred and fifty days, or five months of thirty days 
each, to overtop the higheft mountains by fifteen cubits, 
the heighth defigned. The abyfs in {trong commotion, or 
violent uproar, by a power divine, could fhake the incum- 
bent globe to pieces in a few minutes, and bury the whole 
ruins in thedeep. To me, then, all the reafoning againft 
the deluge, or for a partial flood, appear fad ftuff. Were 
this one loch in Stainmore to pour out torrents of water, 
down every fide, for five months, by a divine force on part 
of the abyis, as it might very eafily by fuch means do, the 
inundation would cover a great part of this land; and if 
from every loch of the kind on the fummits of mountains, 
the waters, in like manner, with the greateft violence, 
flowed from every fide out of. the abyfs, and that exclufive 
of the heavy rains, an earthquake fhould open fome parts 


* of the ground, to let more water out of the great collec- 
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tion, and the feas and oceans furpafs their natural bounds, 
by the winds forcing them over the earth, then would a uni- 
verfal flood very foon prevail, ‘There is water enough for 
the purpofe, and as to the /upernatural afcent of them, natural 
and /upernatural are nothing at all different with refpeét to 
God. They are diftinétions merely in our conceptions of 
things. Regularly to move the fun or earth, and to ftop its 
motion for a day;—to make the waters that covered the 
whole earth at the creation, defcend into the feveral recep- 
tacles prepared for them; and at the deluge to make them 
afcend again to cover the whole earth, are the effect of one 
and the fame Almighty Power; though we call one zatural, 
and the other /upernatural. The one is the effect of no 
greater power than the other. With refpect to God, one 
is not more or lefs natural, or fupernatural, than the other. 
* But how the waters of the deluge were drawn off at the 
end of the five months, is another queftion among the learn- 
ed. The ingenious Keile, who writ againft the two inge- 
nious Theorifts, fays the thing is not at all accountable in 
any natural way: the draining off, and drying of the earth 
of fuch a huge column of waters, could only be effected by 
the power of God: natural caufes both in decreafe, and the 
increafe of the waters, muft have been vaftly difproportion- 
ate to the effects ; and to miracles they mutt be afcribed.— 
This, I think, is as far from the truth, as the Theorifts af- 
cribing both increa/fe and decreafe to natural caufes. God was 
the performer, tobefure, in the flocd, and the going off, but 
he made ufe of natural caufes in both, that is, of the things 
he had in the beginning created. The natural caufes he is 
the author of were at hand, and with them he could do the 
work. The fun evaporated ; the winds dried ; and the wa~- 
ters, no longer forced upwards from the abyfs, fubfided into 
the many /wallows, or fwallow-holes, that are ftill to be feen 
in many places, on mountains, and in vallies; thofe on the 
mountains being neceflary to abforb that vaft column of wa- 
ters, which rofe fifteen cubits above the higheft hills. 

‘ A fwallow is fuch another opening in the peers as E]- 
den-hole, in Derbyfhire *, and in travelling from the Peak 


to 


* « Elden-hole, in Derbyhhire, is a mile fouth of Mam-torr, and 
four miles of Buxton. It is a perpendicular gulph, or chafm, 
which { tried to fathom more than once, and found it by my line, 
and by the meafure of found, (at the rate of fixicen feet, one 


* twelfth, in one fecond, the meafure Dr. Halley allows near the 
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to the northern extremity of Northumberland, I. have feen 
many fuch holes in the earth, both on the hills, and in the 
vales. [ have likewife met with them in other countries, 
By thefe/wallows, a vaft quantity of the waters, to be fure, 
went down to the great receptacle ; all that was not exhaled, 
or licked up by the winds; or, except what migit be left to 
iucreate the former feas of the antediluvian world into thofe 
vatt oceans which now encompafs the globe, and partly to 
form thofe vaft lakes that are in feveral parts of the world, 
Thefe things eafily account for the removal of that vaft mafs 
of waters which covered the earth, and was in a mighty co- 
lumn above the higheft hills, Every difficulty difappears 
before evaporation, the drying winds, the fwallows, and per- 
haps, the turning feas into oceans: but the three firft things 
now named were fufficient, and the gentlemen who hzeve 
reafoned fo ingenioufly againft one another about the remo- 
val of the waters, might have faved themfelves a great deal 
of trouble, if they had reduced the operation to three fimple 
things, under the direction of the Firff Caufe. The /wal- 
lows efpecially muft do great work in the cafe, if we take 
into their number not only very many open gulphs, or 
chafms, the depth of which no line or found can reach; but 
likewife the communications of very many parts of the fea, and 
of many great unfathomable lochs, with the aby/s. Thefe 
abforbers could eafily receive what had before come out of 
them. The fun by evaporation, with the wind, might take 
away what was raifed. ‘There is nothing hard, then, incon- 
ceiving how the waters of the deluge were brought away. 

‘ But as to the lake I have mentioned, into which a rapid 
flood poured from the bowels of the mountain, what became 
of this water the reader may enquire? To be fure, as it did 
not run off in any ftreams, nor make the lake rife in the 
leaft degree, there muft have been a communication in fome 
parts of its bottom, between the water of it and the aby/s. 
As the loch on the top of the mountain I have defcribed, 


earth, for the defcent of heavy bodies) to be 1266 feet, or 422 
yards, down to the water; but how deep the water is, cannot be 
known. I fuppofe, it reaches to the abyfs. This ¢hafm is forty 
yards long above ground, and ten over at its broade(t part: but 
from the day there is a floping defcent of forty yards to the mouth 
of the horrible pit, and this is only four yards long, and one and 
an half broad. Two villains who were executed at Derby not 
long ago, confeffed at the gallows, that they threw a poor travelier 
into this dreadful gulph, after they had robbed him. 
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¢ had no feeders *, yet emitted ftreams, and therefore muft be 
¢ fupported by the ady/s ; fo this lake, with fo powerful a feeder, 
¢ not running over, or emitting water any way, muft difcharge 
¢ itfelf in the abyfs below. ‘The cafe of it muft be the fame 
¢ as that of the Ca/pian fea. Into this fea many rivers pour, 
‘ and one in particular, the Volga I mean, that is more than 
‘ fufficient, in the quantity of water it turns out in a year, 
¢ todrown the whole world. Yet the Cafpian remains in one 
‘ ftate, and does not overflow its banks, excepting, as before 
‘ obferved, fometimes, in the fpace of .16 years. It muft 
‘ by paflages communicate with the great deep. It refunds’ 
‘ the rivers into the great abyfs. ‘The cafe of the Mediter- 
‘ ranean fea is the fame; for, though a ftrong current from 
‘ the Atlantic continually fets through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
¢ yet thefe waters do not make it overflow the country round 


' it, and of confequence, they muft be carried off by a fub- 





‘ terranean paflage, or paflages, to the abyfs.’ 

From the lake our Author proceeded the next morning to- 
wards the North-eaft end of Weftmorland; and in purfuance 
of his rout, he meets with variety of amazing fcenes ; and is 
abfolutely bewildered and loft among the moft furprizing and 
ftupendous mountains, vales, woods, rivers, precipices, and 
caverns. In the moft unfrequented part of all this wondrous 
wafte, however, he at length happily arrives at a furprizing 
kind of natural grotto: a perfect Paradife, inhabited only by 
women—and, indeed, as that was the cafe, how could it be 
any other than a Paradife ? 

An old woman, who feems to have officiated as porter, 
welcomed Mr. Buncle to this North-of-England Eden, gave 
him an account of the place, and told him it was called Bur- 


cott-lodge. 


* Here our Author takes a very material point for granted, but 


; which, we imagine, ought rather to have been proved. He fays, 


be faw a loch on the top of a mountain——He fays, too, that he has 
feen many fuch—which had xo feeders. This, however, is not fuf- 
ficient to eftablifh a fact that is generally denied by the belt Natu- 
ralifts. They will not allow, that fuch waters are any where to be 
met with on the actual fummits of hills, or mountains; but that, on 
examination, they are always found to lie lower than the very fum- 
mit: and they affirm, that, in faét, {uch waters, or fountains, have 
the ftreams iffuing from the ftrata that lje above their leve', for their 
feeders; or, that they are fupplied from fome higher adjacent hill, 
whofe waters finking into the earth, rife again, by the fountains, or 
lochs, in queftion, to nearly the fame height from which hey before 


defcended. 
Q4q 4 ‘ We 
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‘¢ We are an hundred fouls in al), that live here, faid the, 
<< and our Miftrefs, Superior and Head, is a young woman, 
‘s Her name is Azora, Yonder fhe comes, goodnefs itfelf, 
‘¢ and as it is now feven in the evening, too late to. proceed 
‘¢ any farther in this part of the world, you had better walk up 
“© to hes, and pay her your refpects,” Great was my furprize 
© at what I heard. A little female republic among thofe hills 
© was news indeed: and when! came near Azora, my afto- 
¢ nifhment increafed. 

¢ She was attended by ten young women, ftrait, clean, 
¢ handfome girls, and furpaffed them in tallnefs. Her coun-. 

¢ tenance was mafculine, but not autere: her fine blue eyes 
¢ difcovered an excellence of temper, while they fhewed the 
¢ penetration of her mind, Her hair was brown, bright, and 
¢ charming; and nature had ftamped upon her cheeks a colour 
¢ that exceeded the moft beautiful red of the fineft flower. 
¢ It was continually as the maiden-blufh of a modeft inno- 
© cence. She was Jrefled in a fine woollen ftuff, made in the 
« manner fhepherdefles are painted, and on her head had a. 
© band, or fillet, like what the ladies now wear, with a bunch 
© of artificial flowers in her hair. She had a very fmall ftraw 
¢ hat on.—In her hand, fhe held a long and pretty crook ;. 
¢ and as her coats were fhort, her feet was feen in black filk. 
¢ fhoes, and the fineft. white fteckings, and. appeared vaftly 
¢ prefty. She ftruck me greatly, She was a charming, and 
¢ uncommon figure.’ : 

After fome proper queftions on the part of the lady, and 
fatisfaCtory anfwers on the part of the gentleman, the Jatter 
was invited, by the hofpitable fair, to make that place his inn, 
till he was refrefhed, and able to proceed on his journey. And 

now comes a full and true account of this uncommon female. 
community, which takes up near fixty pages of thefe Memoirs, 
The ladies were not tefs beautiful, learned, and pious, than 
Mr. Buicle’s ladies ufually are; and, befides being deeply 
fkilled in religion, the Principal, and one or two others, were 
furprizing adepts in mathematics.—In a word, thofe who have 
a tafte for things extremely ftrange and‘furprizing, will find 
great entertainment in this part of our Author’s work. 

From Burcott-lodge our Traveller-errant wanders aways 
over hill and dale, continuing his look-out for the houfe of his 


| friend Turner; much in the fame manner that your Knights 


of old proceeded in fearch of ftray damfels and captive-prin- 
cefles—The farther Mr. Buncle gces, the more wonders he 
meets with; till at length a cataract had like to have {wept 
away his trufty Squire, OfFin. This accident gives ie to 
a di- 
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a digreffion concerning hair-breadth efcapes, and (however 
oddly it may feem to be introduced) a fketch of the antiene 
hiftorv of Ireland ; in which the Author hath fhewn either a 
great deal of reading, or a great deal of invention,. or both to- 
gether: but, to return to his journey. 

After pafling ahd re-paffing fuch horrible heights, and dif- 
mal defcents, as were enough to have frighted not only Mr. 
Buncle, but Mr. Belzebub himéelf, out of his wits, he arrives 
at ‘ a pretty hermitage, in an open plain, like a ring, and go- 
* ing up to it, found the fkeleton of a man. He lay on a 
§ couch, in an inward room, without any covering, and the 
‘ bones were as clean and white, as if they had come from 
* the furgeon’s hands. The pifmires, to be fure, had eaten 
¢ off the flefh. Who the man was, a paper lying on the table, 
‘in a ftrong box, informed me. It was called the cafe of 
¢ John Orton.’ A copy of this paper follows ; and it contains 
the hiftory of the life of faid Orton: who, according to this 
his own accoynt, had been a moft profligate, abandoned fel- 
low: but being converted by a fort of miracle, had retired to 
this out-of-the-way place, to fpend the reft of his days in folitary 
penitence, and to add one wonder to the lift of the many 
ftrange ones which Mr, Buncle was to meet with among the 
hills of Stanmore. 

Our Author was fo affected with this adventure, that he 
began to entertain thoughts of ending his days alfo in this 
folitary place. Accordingly, having, /ans ceremonie, taken 
poffeffion of all the goods and chattels ot the late Mr. Orton,. 
of which an exaét inventory is given, he falls to planning his 
fcheme of life, and a moft romantic and pretty one itis: but 
for the particulars, we refer to his book. Sas thing, how- 
ever, muft not be pafled over, as it cannot fail to make the 
Reader fmile. Mr. Buncle, it feems, thought it incumbent 
upon him (being fo well paid for it, by making himfelf heir to 
the deceafed) to beftow a decent interment on the bones of 
Mr. Orton ;—all but the fkull: * which,’ fays he, ‘I kept, 
‘and ftill keep, on my table, for a memento mori; and that I 
* may never forget the good leflon which the Percipient, who 
* once refided in it, had given. — It is often the fubject of my 
* meditation, When I am alone of an evening, in my clofet, 
* which is often my cafe, I have the fkull of John Orton be- 
* fore me, and as I fmoke a philofophic pipe, with my eyes 
* faftened on it, I learn more from the /olemn objeé?, than I 
*could from the moft philofophical and laboured {peculations. 
©What a wild and hot head once: ‘how cold and ftill now; 

* poor fkull, I fay: and what was the end of all thy — 
* tro- 
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‘ frolics and gambols—thy licentioufnefs and impiety /—A f-. 
« vere and bitter repentance. In piety and goodnefs, John Or- 
‘ ton found at laft that happinefs the world could not give 
¢ him. | There is no real felicity for man, but in reforming 
< all bis errors and vices, and entering upon a ftri& and con_ 
< ftant courfe of virtue. This only makes life comfortable ; 
renders death ferene and peaceful ; and fecures eternal joy 
and bleffednefs hereafter. Such are the leffons I extra& from 
the fkull of John Orton.’ 
For the manner of our Author’s quitting Orton’s hermitage; 
his meeting with a wonderful cave ; his falling in with a fo- 
ciety of philofophers, in the wilds of Stanmore; _ his curious 
microfcopical obfervations; his account of feveral uncommon 
books ;- his afcent through the infide of a mountain, from the 
bottom to the top; his arrival and extraordinary entertainment 
at Mr. Harcourt’s ; his working the Athanafians, in aflam- 
ing difcourfe concerning religion, delivered to Mifs Harcourt ; 
his fine account of that extraordinary young lady; his re- 
turn to the philofophical fociety, by a ftrange and dangerous 
way ; the odd manner of his {tumbling upon the dwelling of 
his friend Mr. Turner ; with an hundred other notable adven- 
tures, till his accidental meeting again with Mifs Melmoth, 
and marriage with that peerlefs beauty ;—for all thefe we 
refer to the book: of which, however, we muft not 
take leave, without giving one other fhort extraé from 
it. We have, in our accounts of this volume, and of the 
Memuirs of feveral Ladies, prefented our Readers with a fketch 
of this Author’s character and performances, as a Divine, Phi- 
lofopher, Poet, and Knight-errant; but we have not yet brought 
them acquainted with his capacity as a Mathematician. Fora 
fpecimen, however, of his talent in this branch of learning, we 
fhall add the following new method of drawing tangents to 
curves, as it is much more concife than the common way. 

© Suppofe BD E the curve, BC the abcifla = x, CD the 
ordinate = y, AB the fubtangent line = t, and the nature of 
the curve be fuch, that the greateft power of y ordinate be on 
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ene fide of the equation; then y2 = —x3—we +x y y 
—ai+aay—aax+axx—ayy: but.if the greateft 
power of y be wanting, the terms muft be put = o. 

¢ Then make a fraétion and numerator; the numerator, b 
taking all the terms, wherein the known quantity is, with all 
re ns; and if the known quantity be of one dimenfion, 
to prefix unity, and of two, 2, if of three, 3, and you will 
have — 3@°-+- 2aay—2aax+axx—ayy: 

‘ The fraction, by affuming the terms wherein the abfcifla x 
occurs, and retaining the figns, and if the quantity « be of one 
dimenfion, to prefix unity, as above, etc, etc ; and then it will 
be— 3x3—2xxy+xyy—aax+2axx: thendi- 
minifh each of thefe by x, and the denominator will be — 3 « « 
—2xytyy—aat2ax. 

¢ This fraction is equal to AB, and therefore ¢ is== 
—3a3+-2aay—2aax+axx—ayy 

—3xx—2xytyy—aat2ax. 

«In this eafy way may the tangents of all geometrical curves 
be exhibited ; and I add, by the fame method, if you are fkilful, 
may the tangents of infinite mechanical curves be determined,’ 

We have extracted the above method of our Author’s, 
not only as a f{pecimen of his mathematical talents, but as it 
may be of ufe to thofe who are not well acquainted with the 
doétrine of fluxions; fuch, however, who have made fome 
progrefs in that noBle branch of fcience, may poffibly prefer the 
following very concife and eafy rule. 

Find the fluxionary value of the abfcifla from the equation 
expreffing the nature of the curve: multiply this fluxionary 
value by y the ordinate ; and divide this laft product by y, the 
fluxion of the fame ordinate. Or, which is the fame thing, in 
the room of y, in the fluxionary value of the fubtangent, fub- 
ftitute the fluent itfelf, and the refult, in either cafe, will be 
the value of the fubtangent in the terms of the firft given 
equation. 

At the-end of this book is an advertifement, concerning 
a fecond volume of Mr. Buncle’s life; which we thal] be 
glad to fee, whenever the ingenious writer fhall think fit to 
publifh it; for though he may be, as himfelf candid]y intimates, 
Preface, p. ix. fomewhat of an odd man, he is neverthelefs a 
tefpectable man. Whatever are his imperfections, his whims, 
and peculiarities, as an Author, this will, perhaps, be found 
inconteftible, viz. That he is mafter of a vaft compafs of li- 
terary knowlege; that his learning is very confiderable ; his 
Invention prodigious; his imagination, for the moft part, 
grand and cleviated ;_ his ftile and fpirit, free and manly ; - 
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his defign, throughout his whole performance, benevolent tos 
wards men, and pious towards God. In fine, as he is truly 
original in all things, inimitable in fome, and defpicable in 
none; fo his very faults feem to be only the deviations of a 
great genius, a dittle warped. g 





Travels through Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Lerrain, &%c.. By John George, Keyfler, F.R.S. 
&%c. Vol. Ild. 4to. 12s. Linde. 


N our Number for May laft, we gave a view of the firk 

volume of this valuable work; to which we prefixed a 
fhort account of Mr. Keyfler, its learned and judicious Au- 
thor :—a further mention of whom may now be added, from 
the Englifh Editor’s Preface to the whole. 

This worthy German, we find, was born in 1689, at 
Thurnau, a town belonging to the Counts of Giech. His fa- 
ther, who was of the Count de Giech’s Council, took extraor- 
dinary care of his education. His early years were not idly 
fpent in the ufual diffipations of youth; on the contrary, 
he was fo well fixed in the principles of religion, that he never 
was carried away by the torrent of Libertinifm, or tainted by 
the prevalence of cuftom, or fafhion. His inclination for 
learning wa; vifible very early, and he received his firft inftruc- 
tions under the beft mafters that could be procured. When 
at the univerfity of Hall, he grew fond of the Civil Law; 
-but was not fo attached to it, as to neglect the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew Languages, Hiftory, Antiquities, and, in fine, 
the whole circle of the Sciences. . 

Mr. Keyfler’s abilities were foon diftinguifhed ; and, on 
his leaving the univerfity, an honourable field was opened to 
him, for the exercife of his talents, in quality of Preceptor 
to the two young Counts of Giech-Buchau; with whom, in 
1713, he returned to Hall; and afterwards attended them in 
their travels; and nothing could have happened more agree- 
cable to Mr. Keyfler’s inclination of knowing the world from 
his own experience. 

The firft place of note they vifited, was Utrecht; where 
Mr. Keyfler contraéted an intimate acquaintance with the 
learned Profeflor Reland ; who perfuaded him to put in exe- 
cution a defign, of which he had before entertained fome 
thoughts, viz. the writing an accurate Hiftory of the Antiqui- 
ties of his own country. 
Leaving 
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Leaving Utrecht, Mr. Keyfler attended his yduag Pupils 
through the chief cities of Germany, France, and the Ne- 
therlands; and, wherever he came, he failed not to gain 
fome literary acquifition ; and he always beftowed his attention 
on fuch objects, as not only made him the wifer, but the bet- 
terman. His acquaintance with books was of confiderable 
advantage to him, in vifiting public and private libraries, and 
focieties of Jearned men. Bandolet, Montfaucon, and other 
celebrated perfons in France, departing from their prejudices 
againft the Germans, heartily joined in friendfhip with a man, 
of whofe abilities, particularly as an Antiquarian, they had 
entertained the higheft opinion, grounded on full experience 
of the excellence to which he had. attained, in that branch of 
fcience. 

On his return with his Pupils, fo high an idea was con- 
ceived of his qualifications for fuch an important truft, and 
he was fpoken of, in fuch honourable terms, to Baron Bern- 
ftorf, Firft. Minifter to his: Britannic Majefty, as Elector of 
Brunfwic-Lunenburg, that this Nobleman gladly committed 
to him the education of his grandfon, a youth of the greateft 
hopes; and the happy confequences have fhewn, that no 
perfon could have been more worthy of the Baron’s choice.— 
His talent of infinuating himfelf into the affections of young 
perfons of quality, and reftraining their natural impetuofity, 
and love of pleafure, by delicate remonftrances, delivered with 
great mildnefs and cordiality, appeared with the greater ad- 
vantage, as proceeding from a mind actuated by virtue,, and 
undiflembled religion, and a fingular difintereftednefs in the 
difcharge of his‘duty. Thefe were the laudable means by 
which he fo eftablifhed himfelf.in the favour of this noble 
family, that the two brothers, one of whom is ‘Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber.to the King of Denmark, and the 
other, the prefent Baron Bernftorf, rewarded this worthy 
guide of their youth, with extraordinary liberality ; the fruits 
of which he enjoyed to the day of his death. 

In 1718, Mr. Keyfler made a voyage to England; to 
which, whatever other commiffions he might execute, he 
gave the appearance of a philofophical journey and the fame 
free accefs to learned focieties, by which he had reaped fuch 
great advantages in France, and the Low Countries, .render- 
ed London and Oxford highly agreeable to him. .A fignal 
proof of the efteem he acquired in ungien is, that-he was 
unanimoufly chofen a Member of the Royal Society ;:'an ho- 
nour which he particularly owed to a learned Effay De Dea 
Nehalennia numine veterum Walachrorum topica; in waar 
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treatife he fhewed a ay profound knowlege of the antiquities 
of his country. The Royal Society could not but be much 
pleafed with fuch a piece, on account of the connection between 
the German and Britifh Antiquities. 

The moft famous piece of antiquity in England, is the An- 

lo-Saxon monument on Salifbury Plain, called Stonehenge, 
This remainder of the firft ages of the world, has been clear. 
ed up by Mr. Keyfler, with fuch folidity, and learning, as ma- 
nifeft, that the honour our Society conferred on him, did not 
exceed his merit.—He next diftinguifhed himfelf at London, 
by an ingenious Differtation on the Confecrated Mifleto of the 
Druids; and all his detached Effays were afterwards publith- 
ed, with great applaufe, in the periodical Colleétions of the 
learned :—foon after his return to Hanover, in 1720, he pub- 
lifhed an ‘entire Collection of feleét Difcourfes on the Celtic 
and Northern Antiquities, which met with univerfal appro- 
bation. 

Hitherto we have fomewhat abreviated the account given 
by the Prefacer of this edition, and by him borrowed from 
the Editor of the German edition, (who was Mr. Keyfler’s 
particular acquaintance, and friend)—but what follows, re- 
lating to our Author’s perfonal Hiftory, we fhall give in the 
Editor’s own words. 

“The two young Barons Bernftorf were above ten years 
under Mr. Keyfler’s care, who, by his judicious inftruc- 
tions, and acquaintance with the fciences, fitted them for 
feeing the world with advantage. He firft went with them, 
in the year 1727, to Tubingen, where, after a ftay of a 
year and a half in that univerfity, they fet out in April, 
1729, on that tour which terminated fo much to Mr. Key- 
fler’s benefit and reputation. ‘They vifited the upper part 
of Germany, Switzerland, and took a particular view’ of 
Italy, which has ever been accounted the Land of Curiofi- 
ties. In the month of June, in the following year, they came 
to Vienna, where they fpent three months ‘in viewing the 
infinite variety of remarkable objeéts which attract the eye 
in that city. The name of fuch an eminent Minifter of 
State as Baron Bernftorf, procured them every where ad- 
mittance to the moft private repofitories of antiquities, and 
to the intimate converfation of men of rank and letters; 
fo that all things concurred to anfwer the noble defign of 
their travels. Their next progrefs was into Upper Hunga- 
ry, Bohemia, and the other parts of Germany. In 1731, 
they nee through Lorrain into France; from thence 
croffed the channel into England, making Holland the laft 
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‘ ftage of their travels. ‘To this tour‘we are obliged for this 
‘ valuable book. My worthy friend, on feveral occafions, 
« gave fuch diftinguifhing proofs of learning, fagacity, and 
‘ experience, that he had very confiderable offers made him 
‘ by feveral courts, to fix him among them; but the fingular 
‘ efteem, and patronage, of the two Barons Bernftorf, with 
‘ the eafe and retirement he was fo fond of, feemed to him 
¢ more eligible than fplendor and authority ; fo that he de- 
‘ clined feveral honourable pofts, looking upon them as avo- 
‘ cations from his public-fprited view of a very different na- 
‘ture. The youngeft Baron having been nominated Envoy to 
‘ the Dyet, from the King of Denmark, as Duke of Holftein- 
‘ Gluchftadt, Mr. Keyfler attended him to the Danifh court, 
‘and afterwards to Ratifbon; after which he fpent the re- 
‘ mainder of his days with the eldeft of his Pupils, who al- 
‘ lowed him a very handfome income, as an acknowlegement 
‘of the noble and ufeful inftructions he had received from 
‘ him whilft under his care. As the two brothers had all the 
¢ reafon in the world to be convinced of his talents and inte- 
‘ grity, they committed to his care, not only their fine Li- 
‘ brary and Mufeum, but likewife the moft weighty concerns 
‘ of the family ; and to a perfon of his ingenuous temper, it 
‘ gave the beft relifh to his profperity, that it was accompa- 
‘ nied with the entire and unreferved confidence of his bene- 
‘ faétors. | | 
©‘ We muft not imagine that Mr. Keyfler paffed the re- 
‘ mainder of his life in a culpable inaétivity.. The love of 
‘ fcience is incompatible with the indulgences of a lazy indo- 
‘lent repofe. He had, in his travels, laid the foundation of 
© a fmall library of his own, in which were fome very fcarce 
* and valuable books. He led a tranquil happy life, while he 
‘daily converfed with the illuftrious dead, who were the 
‘ companions of his retirement. From the fame principle on 
‘ which he had declined public employments, he fecured his 
* heart againft the attraéting charms of the fair fex. He‘par~ 
‘ticularly delighted in thofe objects that exhibit to us the 
‘ riches of Nature, in her various produétions, It was his 
* opinion, there could not be a nobler employment for a per- 
* fon of the greateft learning, than to attend to the voice of 
*theCreator, fpeaking to him in the works of creation ; fo 
* that his cabinet of natural curiofities, which he had colleé&- 
‘ed with the moft critical nicety, and at no fmall! expence, 
* was an inexhauftible fund of entertainment to him. 
‘ There is in the world a defpicable race of ufelefs men, 


} ‘into whofe unworthy hands Fortune has thrown thofe trea- 
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© fures of learning, which their little minds, and envious 
© temper keep fecluded from being a public benefit. Their 
© jibraries and cabinets are dumb idols, and are the more high- 
“ ly efteemed, as they are kept like reliques, which muft not 
* be profaned by ufe. _ But Mr. Keyfler was fenfible that man- 
“ kind were created for a focial life, and was not for burying 
© himfelf among the /dyta of literature. A warm vein of 
“ benevolence and public fpirit, fhews itfelf in feveral parts 
of his Celtic Antiquities; and in thefe Travels he has ver 
happily led the way, in nawing the great beauty, and -ad- 
vantage of connecting Natural Philofophy with Geographi- 
cal Defcriptions. His houfe was honoured as a temple of 
the Mufes, and reforted to for the folution of all literary 
doubts. He correfponded with the moft eminent Literati 
© of his time, and his fincerity was no lefs admired than his 
© extenfive knowlege. : 

* May I be permitted to fay, that a perfon of fo many ac- 
© complifhments, and who made fuch an excellent ufe of 
¢ them, was taken from the world too foon. . He died in the 
‘ fifty-fifth year of his age, on the 20th of June, 1743, of 
© an afthma, after viewing, with intrepidity, the gradual ap- 
© proach of death. The ferenity of his mind ia that awful 
© crifis, fhewed that his hopes were full of immortality ; and’ 
¢ the whole tenor of his life demonftrated, that thefe hopes 
© were well grounded. ‘The exact order in which he left his 
¢ manufcripts, is a proof that he quitted this world in a well- 
© prepared difpofition. 

‘ Had it pleafed the Divine Providence to have added a few 
© years to the Author’s life, the prefent new edition of his 
¢ Travels might have received, from the Author’s own hand, 
* thofe embellifhments which I am not capable of giving it: 
© however, being in fome meafure qualified to infpect his ma- 
 nufcripts, I could not refufe the Publifher’s requeft 5. and I 
hope this impreffion is free from the many errors of the firlt 
© edition. Ihave taken the liberty to add feveral Notes from 
* ecclefiaftical, natural, and literary Hiftory, in order to ex- 
© plain or illuftrate the text.’ 

Having thus laid before our Readers, and, we hope, not 
to their diffatisfaction, the foregoing anecdotes relating to this 
gruly refpectable Author, we fhall now proceed to give them a 
goncife view of the contents of the fecond volume of his 
‘Travels. 

It begins with a curious account of the extent of the city 
of Rome, the Pope, his Court, Revenue, and military Forces; 
the life and death of Benedi& XIII; the intrigues of the 
5 Conclave, 
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Conclave, the climate, and manner of living at Rome; and 
of the Pretender’s perfon, and houfhold. fle then proceeds 
to the religious edifices, and the Pope’s palaces, in Rome s 
its Piazzas or Areas, bridges, gates, palaces, villas and gare 
dens in and near Rome. Tovoli, Frefcati, &c. and the 
country about Rome, are nextdefcribed ; withthe remains of 
antiquity !n that city.—-From whence he departs for Naples, 
gives an account of his journey thither ; defcribes the city af 
Ticles; ‘and treats, with his ufual accuracy, learning, and 
judgment, of the antiquities, and natural curiofities, near the 
city of Naples, towards Puzzuclo, Baiz, Cuma, Mifeno, 
&c. And he concludes with a curious chronological and hif- 
torical lift of the moft celebrated Painters, fince the revival af 
Painting, inthe XJiith century. 

From this valuable ma‘é of materials, we fhall, at prefent, 
fele&t, for the entertainment of our Readers, Mr, Keyfler’s 
remarks on the extent of Rome, the number of its inhabi- 
tants, power of the Pope, &c. 

As to the prefent extent of Rome, and the number of its 
inhabitants, our Author obierves, ‘ that feveral cities may be 
s found, both in Europe, and other parts of the world, fu- 
s perior to modern Rome; but if we confider its ancient 
« power, and its fovereignty over fo many powerful nations, 
« for fuch a feries of years, the whole world never produced 
¢ its equal. Hence Ovid pays it this compliment : 

Gentibus eft alits telius data limite certo 
Romane fpatiuin eff Urbis F Orbis tdem. 


*© Toev’ry other ftate are limits fet 
¢¢ And certain bounds, where its dominion ends ; 
«¢ But Rome’s wide empire o’er the world extends,’ * 


* And Martial ftiles it Terrarum domina gentiumque Rama, 
“ Rome, the miftrefs of the earth, and Queen of nations.” 
‘ The remains of the ancient walls and buildings of the city 


' © demonftrate, that for its vaft circumference it might juftly 


be clafled among the principal cities of the world; though 
I cannot fubfcribe to the palpable exaggerations both of an- 
cient and modern writers on this head. According to Pli- 
ny, lib. iii. c. §. the city wails, in Vefpafian’s time, were 
thirteen thoufand two hundred paces in circun ference; and 
Vopifcus, who wrote in Aurelian’s time, magnifies them to 
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* We have given the Englith Tranflator’s verfion of the Latin, 
and other quotations, that our fpecimen may exhibit a compleat 
view of the manner in which the prefent edition is executed. 


Rev, Dec, 1756, Rr * fifty 
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$ fifty thoufand. This muft either be a notorious ersor of 
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the tranfcriber, or fuch a circuit muft have included the 
feats and gardens in the neighbourhood of Rome. What 
Voffius, in his Variz Obfervationes, endeavours to prove, 
is very weak and abfurd; for he would fain perfuace his 
readers, that Rome was twenty times as large as Paris and 
London put together; that Nero’s palace alone took up 
more ground than the greateft of our modern European ci- 
ties; that the number of flaves in Rome, amounted to cicht 
millions, and the inhabitants in general to fourteen milli- 
ons; whereas, according to him, the cities of Paris and 
London do not contain above fix hundred thoufand fouls 
each; and the whole number of inhabitants in the feveral 
countries of Europe, do not exceed twenty-eight millions, 
Whoever gives credit to thefe bare aflertions, fhou!d not 
difpute with him, when he affirms, the inhabitants of Nan- 
quin, afingle city in China, to be above twenty millions. 
Thefe exaggerations are ftil] far fhort of Rolefincks, in his 
Fafciculus temporum, who computes the inhabitants of 
Rome, in the time of her higheft profperity, at twenty-fe- 
ven millions and eightythoufand, Lipfius, under the name 
of Rome, comprehends all the circumjacent country, as far 
as Oftia Aricia, Ocriculum, and other diftant places; but 
this method was not cuftomary among the ancient writers, 
and it would be juft as reafonable to extend Paris to Ver- 
failles, or include Gravefend within London. Should it be 
objected, that according to Pomponius, the word urbs fig- 
nifies, indeed, what is inclofed by the walls; but the name 
Rome is to be taken in a larger fenfe, which is further con- 
firmed by the civilian Paulus, in thefe words, Urbis appel- 
latio muris, Roma autem continentibus edificiis finitur, quod 
latius patet; yet it is evident, that Continentia edificia, OK 
contiguous buildings, do not include country feats, villages, 
and towns, and fome at a confiderable diftance, Nay, fuch 
is the infatuation of Lipfius, in magnifying the extent of 
Rome, and the number of its inhabitants, that he docs not 
fcruple to alter and falfify fuch paflages in ancient writers, 
as make againft his chimeras, and blindly follows the moft 
abiurd and extravagant aflertions of the Greeks, who were 
remarkable for their flattery tothe Romans. | Was ever any 
thing more rijiculous than what the orator Ariftides fays of 
Rome in Adrian’s time? *¢ It is fo large, fays this writer, 


“¢ that in any part of it a perfon may always with fome reafon 
“* think himfelf in the center of it; fo that a whole year is 


“ not fufficient to enumerate other cities that are, as it were, 


* included 
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* Included in this celeftial city: whole nations, as Cappado« 
*¢ cians, Scythians, and others, having in numberlefs multi« 
“* tudes at once fettled in Rome.” ‘¢ This boaft, in reality, 
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can relate only to the few quarters, or wards, where fome 
indjviduals of thofe nations, ufed chiefly to live. Vefpa- 
fian’s amphitheatre was about a hundred and fifty fost - 
height; yet Ammianus Marcellinus, book xvi. c. 16. 
pleafed to fay, that its height 1 is fearce difcernable b ‘ait 
eyes. In Pliny the elder’s time, the eaftern part of the city 
was terminated by the Agger Tarquini, or T'arquin’s ram- 
part, as it is to thisday; and the monument of Ceftius 
may be concluded to have been the weftern bounds, as the 
ancient Romans did not admit of tombs, or fepulchral mo- 
numents, within the city. Towards the Ponte Molle, as 
in modern times, there was an open plain, in which Con- 
ftantine the Great drew up his army.in order of battle ; 
and the Vatican Mount is known to have been entirely with- 
out any buildings. 

‘ It is very probable, both from the prefent ruins, and paf- 
fages of ancient writers, that in moft places the walls of the 
modern city, were the limits of the ancient, and that 
the entire circumference of both was nearly equal; but 
there is a very great difference in the number of the build 
ings on the fame ground plot; for the plan of modern 
Rome plainly thews, that one half of it is not built upon ; 
and that thote places on which the moft fplendid and magni- 
ficent ttructures anciently ftood, are now turned to gardens, 
fields, meadows, vineyards, and oxen: aol ground. To 
walk round the circuit of the city, including all the wind- 
ings and angles of the walls, takes up, at ‘moft, but four 
hours, being “about thirteen fhort Italian miles ; wher eas a 
tour round Paris, and its fuburbs, will require fix or feven 
hours. 

¢ As to the number of inhabitants in ancient and modern 
Rome, Livy, lib. i. c. 44. informs us, that in.the time of 
Servius Tullius the citizens were computed at eighty thou- 
fand; which in the Confulfhip of Quintius, were increafed 
to a ‘hundred and twenty- -four thoutand two hundred and 
fourteen. (Idem, lib. iii. c. 3.) But it is not to be imagin- 
ed, that this.number includes only fuch Roman citizens as 
were houfelicepers at Rome ; it rather comprehends all who 
were made free of the city, though they refided in other 
parts of the empire. This honour at firft was not fo cheap 
as it was afterwards under the prevalence of corruption, 


when this privilege was lavifhly befLowed on whole cities 
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and provinces; till at laft the Emperor Antoninus declared 
all free fubjeéts of the Roman empire citizens of Rome, 
and thus finally abrogated the diftinction which otherwife 
had fuffered continual violation. At firft, the Roman legi- 
ons confifted only of citizens of Rome; but this was foon 
altered. The Duftra were inftituted every fifth year for 
taking an account of the number of the people, and the 
payment and proportion of the taxes. In the Dictatorfhip 
of Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Roman citizens amount- 
ed to two hundred and fourteen thoufand ; and this Luftrum 
was a work of time, being carried on through all the pro- 
vinces. (Liv. lib. xxix. c. 37.) Before the civil wars, i¢ 
appears from Florus’s epitome of Livy, that the number of 
Roman citizens, at the higheft calculation, was four hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand ; but generally they were reckoned 
to be betwixt two and three hundred thoufand, till the civil 
difcords reduced them to a hundred and fifty thoufand. This 
calculation is attended with no difficulty, Plutarch and Ap- 
pian concurring in it; and the latter fays, ‘ that the civil 
<¢ wars had deftroyed above half the Roman citizens.” Sue- 
« tonius, c. xli. in Caefare, informs us, ** that Czfar dimi- 
«¢ nifhed the number of thofe to whom corn was diftributed 
“© out of the public granaries, and that only three hundred 
“ and twenty thoufand partook of that donation.” But on 
* thefe occafions the queftion was not concerning citizenfhip, 
* but indigence ; and thus all the common people who pre- 
* fented themfelves were gratified. ‘Thefe calculations being 
‘ indifputable, we cannot but wonder at reading in Tacitus, 
© what he fays concerning the Emperor Claudius, Condidit 
© lufirum, quo cenfa funt civium LXVILIT cantena & LXIII 
: millia. ‘* He ordered a Luftrum, by which the number of 
“© citizens was found to be fixty-nine clafles of a hundred, 
*¢ and fixty-four of a thoufand each;” for before, in the 
courfe of fome centuries, the number had increafed but four 
or fix fold. In the fhort interval between Czfar’s triumph 
and Claudius’s Luftrum, which, at moft, was not above 
eighty years, according to this account, the proportion had 
at once, as it were, rofe forty-fix to one. This is either 
owing to the negligence of tranfcribers, or Tacitus had 
formed his computation upon very different grounds from 
Livy. Poffibly the cafe is, that in Tacitus’s time the num- 
ber of perfons, men and women, old and young, intitled 
to the freedom of Rome, amounted to betwixt {ix and fe- 
ven millions. “They who afcribe to ancient Rome fuch an 
incredible number. of. inhabitants, if they allow that its, ciz- 
7 tae Cumicrence 
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613 
cumference did not extend beyond the remains of its ancient 
walls, mult have recourfe to the height of the houfes, but 
to very little purpofe: for Strabo, in his fifth book, men- 
tions an order of Auguftus, againft building houfes above 
feventy feet high ; and according to Aurelius Victor, Tra- 
jan reduced the ftandard to fixty feet, which is equal but to 
about four or five ftories ; efpectally in hot countries, where 
low rooms are very inconyenient. Now it is well known, 
that this is the common height of the houfes at Vienna, Pa- 
ris, and other modern capital cities, and confequently in 
this point Rome had no particular advantage over them. 

‘ If Rome contained fo many millions of fouls, I fee little 
reafon why Suetonius, in his Life of Nero, fhould fet it 
down, as fomething very extraordinary, ‘* that the peftilence 


*¢ in one autumn had {wept away no Jefs than thirty thoufand 
*¢ people ;” it being known from experience, that in popu- 
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lous cities the annual number of natural deaths is about one 
in twenty-fix, or thirty. Hence it is evident, that a city 
containing four millions and a half of inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the common courfe of nature, without any peftilence 
interfering, muft lofe every quarter of a year aboye thirty 
thoufand of its inhabitants. London contains a million of 
inhabitants*, and the burials are annually about twenty-fix 
thoufand; but the plague in King Charles the fecond’s time, 
carried off ninety-feven thoufand. Whatever was the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of ancient Rome, it greatly excee’ed 
thofe of modern Rome. It appears from Ciacconius’s Life 
of Gregory XI. that in 1376, all the fouls in Rome amount- 
ed only to thirty-three thouland. In the quiet and bappy 
reign of Pope Leo, according to Paulus Jovius, they were 
increafed to eighty-five thouwfand; but in the tumultuous 
times, under Clement VII. they funk again fo low as thirty 
two thoufand. In the year 1709, the number of births at 
Rome, were three thoufand fix hundred and fixty-two ; 
and the whole number of inhabitants amounted to a hundred 
thirty-eight thoufand five hundred and fixty-eignt. Among 
thefe were forty Bifhops, two thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty-fix Priefts, three thoufand five hundred and fifty-nine 


* *In the year 1716, a wager was laid at Hanover, betw'xt 
Lord Wharton and Count Mongeau, concerning the number of 
inhabitants of London, which the former affirmed to be fificen 
hundred thoufand. The decifion of this wager was referred, by 
lexter, to the Lord Mayor of London; who allowed my Lord 
Wharton t6 be in the wrong, but judged the number ty be, at 
leaft, eleven hundred thoufand. 
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* Regulars, one thoufand eight hundred and fourteen Nuns, 
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‘ three hundred and ninety-three Courtezans, or Common 


Proftitutes, and fourteen Moors. In the above-mentoned 
calculation, the Jews, who are generally above eight or 
nine thoufand, were not thought worthy to be included, 
Five years after this calculation was made, viz. 1714, in 
the month of July, Pope Clement XI. ordered Carraccioli 
to take an account of all the inhabitants of Rome, which 
then amounted to an hundred and forty-three thoufand ; 
whereas Paris can produce, at leaft, eight or nine hundred 
thoufand, and London ftill more, as may be evidently feen 
by their yearly Bills of Mortality. 

¢ The laft mentioned city, within thefe twenty years, has 
increafed prodigioufly, and the difference between London 
and Paris, will plainly appear to any one who takes a view 
of Paris from the tower of Notre Dame, and of London 
from the upper gallery of St. Paul’s. As to the number of 
inhabitants, London is better adapted for it than Paris, 
which abounds with fpacious convents, the inhabitants of 
which bear little proportion to their largenefs. The Seine 
alfo employs but few people, whereas the many hundreds of 
large veflels, and fome thoufands of boats, which ply on the 
Thames, maintain more people than are ufually found ina 
large city, Some conjecture may be formed of the number 
of inhabitants at London, from the confumption of eat- 
ables; for, my Lord Townfend, in the year 1725, aflured 
the King of Pruffia, at Herennaufen, which is confirmed by 
exact regifters, that, one day with another, it amounts to 
twelve hundred oxen, befides which, above twenty thou- 
fand fheep, and twelve thoufand hogs and calves, are con- 
fumed there every week*. 

‘ The fovereignty of ancient Rome over a great part of 
the world, may feem to raife it confiderably above moderna 
Rome; but the latter alfo glories in a monarchy raifed by 
the profoundeft policy, and by an artifice of a very fingular 
nature; and in refpe& of dominion, efpecially before the 


time of Luther, it almoft furpaffed even ancient Rome, ac- 
cording to Profper’s words : 


* * According to Maitland’s calculation for the fame year, there 
were confumed in London, in 1725, 98,244 oxen, 711,123 
fheep and lambs, 194,760 calves, and 126,932 hogs, and a pra- 
portionable quantity of fith, fowl, and vegetables. I: muft he 
obfervad, that London is confiderably increafed fince that time. 
The number of houfes, according to the fame author, in London, 
 eftininfter, and Southwark, is 95,968. 
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Faéta Cuput mundi quidquid non poffidet armis 
Reiligione tenet. 


«¢ She is become the metropolis of the world; and thofe 
«¢ countries where her arms have not penetrated, fhe holds by 
*¢ the tenure of religion.” 


¢ With regard to external fplendor, its ftately temples, and 
‘ magnificent palaces, I am inclined to think that modern 
¢ Rome is fuperior to the ancient; at leaft in this particular 
‘ I differ from St. Auftin, who, preferably to all other things, 
‘ wifhed to have feen Chriftum in carne, Paulum in ore, Ro- 
* mam in flore. * Chrift in the flefh, St. Paul preaching, 
«¢ and Rome in its ancient glory.” 

‘ What high ideas Petrarch entertained of the grandeur of 
‘ ancient Rome, appears from the following beautiful lines of 
« that celebrated poet : 


Qui fu quella di Imperio antica fede, 
Temuta in pace e triomfante in guerra. 
Fu! perch’ altro che il loco hor non fi vede. 
Quella che Roma fu giace, § atterra. 
Quejt cut Pherba copre e calca il piede 
Fur molt ad ciel vicine, & hor fon terra. 
Roma che’l mondo vinfe, al tempo cede, 
Che i piani inalza, e che (altezza atterra. 
Roma in Roma none. Vulcanoe Marte 
La Grandezza di Roma a Roma han toita, 
Struggends l’opre e di Natura edi Arte 
Veolia ‘offopra il mondo en polve e volta 
E fra quefie ruine a terra {parte 


In fe fteffa cadea morta e fepolta, 


“~ 


Here ftcod th’ auguft and ancient feat of empire, 
“© In war victorious, dreadcd ey’n in peace ; 

“¢ Here /food, alas! its place is only feen, 

‘6 And what was Rome lies buried in its ruins. 

“< Thofe lofty ftru€tures, whofe afpiring heads 

‘© Tow’r’d up to heav’n, are levell’d with the earth, 
“« Oergrown with weeds and trampled under foot. 

*¢ Rome, which was once the miftro’ of the world, 
“¢ Yields to the tooth of all-devouring time, 

«¢ Which levels heights, and raifes humble plains. 

« Rome is no longer Rome.—The fire and fword 
<¢ Her grandeur have deftroy’d, and yeah in duft 

“¢ ‘The noble works of nature on of ar 

“« And here her fcatter’d fragments lic eine 
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© But fince Petrarch’s time things are very much altered at 
Rome ; befides, the veneration for antiquity, and the natu- 
ral prejudice of mankind in favour of things loft or abfent, 
makes them to be looked upon in a different light from thofe 
that are prefent and ftrike the fenfes. The beauty of a city 
doth not wholly confift in the multitude of ftatues, and tht 
enormous extent and largenels of public edifices, fuch as 
were the pride of ancient Rome: and as Europe at prefent 
cannot fhew any ftructure equal in beauty and A ib 
to St. Peter’s church in the modern city; fo I quettion whe- 
ther Nero’s golden palace, or any of the temples in ancient 
Rome, could be compared to this noble edifice. 


Qui miferanda videt veterts veftigia Roma, 
Hic poterit meritd dicere: Roma fuit. 
Aft qui celfa nove spettat Palatia Roma, 


Hic poterit merito dicere: Roma viget. 


¢¢ Whoever beholds the ruinous remains of ancient Rome, 


<¢ may well fay, Rome is no more; but whoever turns his eyes 
<< towards the fplendid palaces of new Rome, may as juftly 
“6 fay, Rome fiill flourifhes.” 
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© When the vaft fums remitted to this city, from all Ro- 

man-catholic countries, are confidered, it is no longer a 
wonder, that, with fuch refources, it has-weathered fo ma- 
ny fevere ftorms. It is but a few centuries fince the power 
of the Pope was fuch, that feveral Monarchs not only paid him 
a yearly tribute, but, if they offered to act contrary to his Ho- 
linefs’s pleafure, or did not in every thing fully comply with 
his commands, tumults, excommunications, and fometimes 
even the lofs of their crowns and dominions, were the con- 
fequence, and this without any refpect of perfons, or diftinc- 
tion of nations. St. Antoninus obferves, that the words of 
David, in the vilith Pfalm, viz. Thou ha/t put all things un- 
der his feet; all fheep and oxen, yea, and the beafts of the field, 
the fowl of the air, and the fifh of the fea, were literally ac- 
complifhed inthe Pope. ‘The /heep, according to that faga- 
cious Commentator, fignify the Chriffians; the oxen, the 
Fews ; the beafts of the field, the Pagans ; the fowls of the airy 
good and evil angels* ; and lattiy, by the fifhes of the fea, are 
* meant 


* “<Concern'ng the Pope’s prerogative over angels, I remember 
in a manufcript of Pope Clement the VIth’s bull for the jubilee 
of th: year 1350, kept in the city library at Utrecht, to have 
read trefe words: Mandamus degeiis Paradifi, quod animara tliis 
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meant the fouls in Purgatory. ‘The orthodox cannot take 
offence at this interpretation, as they are compared to that 
innocent ferviceable creature the dheep ; but the Here- 
tics are little obliged to UrbanoCerri, who, in his State of 
the Romifh church, always fpeaks of them as unclean .- 
beafts ; and with his Elogium on Pope Innocent XI. for 
his zealous perfecution of Heretics, he introduces fome fer- 
vent exhortations, encouraging him to go on; profane! 
applying thefe words, in the Acts of the Apoftles, to the Ro- 
man Pontiit, Rife, Peter; kill and eat. 

‘ The great power of the Pope muft be attended with a ve- 
ry large revenue, were it to confift only of the profits arif- 
ing from Difpenfations, Annates, Palls, Canonizations, 
&c. But the wealth of thofe families, whofe good fortune 
it has been to have one of their relations exalted to the pa- 
pal dignity, is a convincing proof of this; for, notwith- 
ftanding the Pope’s profufe way of living, they leave over- 
grown fortunes, both in land and money, to their heirs. 
How thofe fortunes are raifed is well known to the Ottoboni, 
Altieri, Chigi, Pamfli, Barberini, Borghefe, Ludovifi, 
and other Cafe Papaline, or papal famities. It has been 
computed, that Urban VIII. who was one of the Barbe- 
rini, leftto hisfamily above twenty-four millions of Roman 
Scudi* ; and this partly accrued from the confifcati- 
ons of the effects of three thoufand unhappy perfons who 
were put to death by the inquifition. 

© The family .arms of Pope Innocent XII. are three cups, 
which he ordered to be inverted, implying, that inftead of 
filling, he intended to pour out and diftribute, adding this 
motto, Alis, non fibi. ** To others, notto himfelf;” but 
Pafquin placed the comma after the word on, and thus 
quite altered the meaning, though with too much truth. ° 

‘ The lands and revenues of the Pope are managed by the 
Apoftolic Chamber, where the employments are fo lucra- 
tive, that the more confiderable are fold for eighty or a hun- 
dred: thoufand dollars+. Collations to eccletiaftical bene- 
fices, difpenfations, &c. are made out in the Datary, {fo 
called from the ufual fignature Datum Rome apud fanéium 


‘ . . > . 7 e . 
a Purgatorio penitus abfolutam in Paradifi cloriam introducan?, 
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ee 


We require and command the Angels of Paradife that, as we 
have difcharged his foul from Purgatory, they will immediaiely 


* carry it to the joys of Paradife.” 


* * About 6,000,000!. fterling. 
+ ‘ About 22,5001. fterling. 


Petrum, 
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Petrum, &c. when the Pope is at the Vatican, and apud 


fané&tam Mariam majorem, when he is at the Quirinal pa- 


lace.» Every inftrument, after pafling through the Datary, 
comes into the Secretary of State’s office, of which the Da- 
tary is but, as it were, adepartment. The Rota is a kind 
of Parliament, or fuperior court of judicature. 

© The higheft affembly is the Confiftory, where the Car- 
dinals fit and vote; and, on fome particular occafions, there 
is free admittance into this court, as happened on the 11th 
of February laft, at the promotion of Cardinal Salviati, 
About nine in the morning the Cardinals met in their lon 
robes and mantelets of ermine, but without any black {pots ; 
on their heads they wore red filk caps, fhaped almoft like 
thofe of the Jefuits. ‘The Cardinals who had been Regu- 
lars, appeared in the habit of their order, made of oid 
cloth. The Pope came in a clofe epifcopal veftment of 
gold tiflue, with a mitre, embroidered with gold, on his 
head; and on each fide of his feat, which was elevated 
above the reft, and under a canopy, was placed a large fan, 
made of white pea-cock’s* feathers. The Cardinals fat on 
the fecond bench from the floor, the firft bench being affign- 
ed for their Caudatarii, or train-bearers: the Pope being 
feated, the Cardinals, with their robes fweeping the ground, 
came up to him, according to their feniority, to: make the 
ufual falutation+. Afterwards Salviati being called in, he 
appeared in the habit of a Cardinal ; and having firft kiffed the 
Pope’s foot, and then his right hand, his Holinefs embraced 
him. After this ceremony, he went about and kiffed all 
the Cardinals. In the mean time a motion was. read in 
Latin, concerning a canonization to be deliberated. on, lit- 
tle of which being underftood, no body feemed to give any 
heed to it{. This round of falutations being over, the 


* « That theantients made their /4el/as, or fans, of pea-cocks 
fc shers, may be feen from Montfaucon’s Antiq. exp. {uppl. 
tom. i. tab. 2. Such alfo were the fans made ufe of by the Dea- 
cons for driving away the flies, that they might not fall into the 
chalice, (Anfelmus, lib. iii, Ep 162. Durandus, lib. iv. c. 35- 
n. 8, 9, and the author of the Conftitutionés Apoflolicx ;) and 
among the Grecks, to this day, fuch a fladbellum is put into the 
hand of the Deacon at his ordination. ) 

+ ‘ Itis only at the adoration on his eleftion, and at the coro- 
nation of a Pope, that the Cardinals kils his feet. , 
t ‘ Every canonization is rated at a hundred thoufand Roman 
feudi, or 21,2501. fterling; and in the year 1712, there hap- 
pened no Jefs than four.’ | 
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‘new Cardinal was again lead to the papal chair, where his 
‘Holinefs, during the recital of fome prayers, put the red 
‘hat on his head ;_ but it was immediately taken off again. 

¢ When a memorial or petition is delivered to the Pope, 
¢and returned with Leétum written on it, it is an ill omen, 
‘indicating, that it has indeed been read, but, at leaft for 
‘the prefent, will not be granted; this manner of foltening 
‘adenial has fome affinity with the phrafe ufed by Henry IV. 
sof France, Nous verrons, ** We'll fee.” 

¢ The Pope’s military forces, whether by land or fea, make 
‘no great figure. ‘The place where any of his foldiers are to 
tbe feen, are the caftle of St. Angelo, Civita Vecchia, Ur- 
¢bino, Ferrara, and fome fmall forts on the frontiers, The 
‘Pope’s Swifs guards are well paid, and cloathed; yet their 
‘ chief employment is to keep off the crowd at public folem- 
‘nities. I muft fay, that foreigners, on all occafions, find 
‘them very civil, efpecially. if addrefled in German, by the 
‘title of Landfmann, which is more than can always be {aid 
‘ of their countrymen at Verfailles. I remember that an Au- 
‘ ftrian Nobleman, of great rank, being prefied by the crowd, 
‘inreturn for his condefcending compliment of pot el 
‘ received this anfwer, ** Ay! to-day every bear-leader calls 
* us countrymen.” , 

‘ For preventing all diforders and tumults, there is at Rome 
‘acorps of three hundred Sbirri, commanded by a Captain, 

‘ who ts called / Barigello; he is diftinguifhed from the reft 
j ‘ by a gold chain and medal; and when he has a mind to be 
‘known, he wears the chain about his neck. This poft was 
‘formerly very credible, but now is accounted contemptible ; 
‘and Pope Clement XI. endeavouring to reftore it to its 
‘former efteem, by perfuading fome perfons of family to ac- 
‘cept of it, was anfwered, that the beft way to bring that 
¢ poft into credit again, would be, to beftow it on the ne- 
* phew of a Pope, as after fuch a predeceflor, no man would 
‘ be afhamed of it: But the Pope, and his relations, purfued 
| *ahigher game, and fo the affair remains as it was. ‘The 
* preient Barigello was formerly a Captain in a marching re- 
* giment, and for his good parts, and agreeable addrefs, was 
‘ received into the beft of company; but falling into low cir- 
* cumftances, he accepted of this employment, which, at 
* once deprived him of all commerce with his former friends 
* and companions, 

‘ The@ardinals make no extraordinary figure, for perfons 
* who claim an equality with crowned heads. The title of 
* Cardinal is, indeed, of fome antiquity, but not in the pre- 
* tent 
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‘ fent aceeptation of it. Formerly the Bifhop of Rome was 
chofen by the Clergy and People, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Emperor; by whom alfo he was fometimes deprived 
for turbulent and feditious practices. It was under Pope Ni- 
cholas IJ. that the Cardinals firft began to acquire fuch high 
reputation. The red hat was conferred on them in the year 
1243, by Innocent IV. at the Council of Lyons, as Ni- 
cholas de Curbio obferves in his life. To Paul II. they 
owe the fcarlet robes, and the title of Eminentiffimus the 
hold from Urban VIII. whereas before they were ftiled only 
Iuftrifimi, in common with other Bifhops and Prelates, 
The red hat is an emblem of their readinefs to fhed their 
blood for the Catholic Faith, though the Cardinals make 
no great figure inthe lift of Martyrs. Itis certain, that up- 
on the whole, the fcarlet veftment is very becoming; even 
the dead Cardinals. are painted with this colour, in order to 
fet off their cadaverous vifages ; and it is no longer ago than 
laft March, that Cardinal Pamfili Jay in ftate in St. Agnes’s 
church, whofe rofy florid countenance was entirely owing 
to carmine or vermillion. 

‘ In the promotion of foreign Prelates to the Cardinalfhip, 
© the Pope allows of the nomination by crowned heads of the 
* Popith religion. ‘This privilege the King of Sardinia ob- 
* tained by a refined piece of policy, for he recommended to 
« Benediét XIII. Ferreri, brother to the Marquis d@rmea, 
« whom the Pope himfelf wifhed to fee invefted withthe pur- 
* ple. Icould likewife name a Cardinal who owed his pro- 
* motion to the Defender of the Proteftant Faith, viz. Georgel. 
« King of Great Britain, who procured him the King of Po- 
‘ Jand’s nomination ; but the circumftances ‘of this intrigue 
< 
& 
+ 
& 
« 
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are beft known to the prefent Bifhop of Namur, formerly 
known by the name of Abbé Strickland. The Conclave 
is the theatre where the Cardinals principally endeavour to 
difplay their abilities, and where many things are tranfacted 
which favour little of their pretended ‘divine infpiration. It 
is known, that during the eleétion of a Pope, in the yeat 
1721, the feuds and animafities ran fo high, that they fell 
to blows, and threw the ftandifhes at one another. In this 
fray Davia, Albani, Pamfili, and Althan, diftinguifhed 
 themfelves ; fo that it is not all ftrange, that among the at- 
* tendants ‘of the Conclave, there are always two or three 
* Surgeons in waiting.’ é 
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A New and Complete Diétionary of Arts and Sciences ; compre- 


hending all the branches of ufeful knowlege, with accurate de- 
foriptions as well of the various machines, infiruments, tools, 

es, and {chemes neceffary for illuftrating them, as of the 
dlaffes, kinds, preparations, whether animats, vegetables, mi- 
nerals, foffils, or fluids. Together with the kingdoms, pro~ 
vinces, cities, towns, and other remarkable places in the known 
world. Illuftrated by above three hundred copper-plates, en- 
graved by Mr. ‘Fefferys, Geographer and Engraver to whe 
Prince of Wales. The whale extracted from the beft Authors, 
in all languages. By a Society of Gentlemen. 8vo. 4 vols. 
21. 5s. or, bound in eight volumes, 21. 8s. Owen, 


O whom, and in what manner, Dictionaries of Arts 

and Sciences may be ufeful, has been explained upon a 
former occafion *. Harris may not impropefly be placed 
among the earlieft Lexicographers, who, in our country, car« 
ried a fcheme of this kind into a@tual execution. His plan 
was improved in the Cyclopoedia ; and feveral modern refine- 
ments, in the mechanic and other arts, as well as fome late 
difeoveries in philofophy, furnifhed materials for another com- 
pilation of the fame kind, printed but a few years ago, by 
Hinton, under the title of, 4 New and Univerfal DiGtionary 
of Arts, Fc. No Author was mentioned in the title, ‘or ad- 
vertifements ; but it appears, from the dedication, that the 
Compiler’s name was Barrow. ‘To a confcioufnefs of fome 
imperfections, and deQciencies, may be attributed the fupple- 
mental volumes to Chambers ; nor is it quite improbable, but 
that to fome hints in the Review +, the Public are obliged for 


} a additional volume to Mr. Barrow’s performance. 


Thefe affiftances, which cannot be deemed very inconfi- 
derable, were all at the command of the Compilers of the 
work now under our infpection ; indeed, they have acknow- 
need the free ufe of them: ‘ Dictionaries, TranfaCions, 
* Memoirs, Syftems, Commentaries, Practices; and even Ef- 
‘ fays, Elements, and Grammars,’ fay they, ¢ have contributed 
‘their feveral quotas—towards,’ erecting this new edifice: in 
‘which, however, they are fo transformed, and new-modelled, 
* in order to fit them for their refpeéctive places, that it would 
‘be both tedious and u/ele/s to refer to the originals on every 


* See Review, Vol. X. p. 51. feq. 
t Vol. IX. p. 289. feq. 
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© occafion.” Yet would fuch references have been no more 


than honeft, and candid, efpecially where whole articles are 
literally copied; nor could the occafional infertion of the 
words, Chambers and Barrow, have greatly {welled the fize of 
thefe volumes. | 

Though literary property has not the fame legal fecurities 
that defend our civil poflefions; though at the Old Bailey it 
would be looked upon as a higher crime to have ftolen a hand- 
kerchief, value Sixpence, than to have robbed an Author of his 
whole ftock in trade, his thoughts and language; yet, in point 
of ftriét equity, it is apprehended, no good reafon can be gi- 
ven, why the labours of the head fhould not be as inviolable 
as the work of the hands. 3 

However laudable the purpofe of facilitating the avenues to 
knowlege, and rendering the purchafe of it eafy, this ought 
not to be attempted by means inconfiftent with juftice: plagia- 
rifm of any fort, we conceive to fall under the predicament of 
injuftice ; and of this crime the Society of Gentlemen who put 
together this compilation ftand indicted, in our court of judi- 
cature. The evidence againft them we fhall lay before our 
Readers, and leave it to them to pafs fentence. : 

But, perhaps, prefcription may be pleaded in bar of our in- 
di&ment: it has been cuftomary, fay they, for all Lexicogra- 
phers to filch from each other; and they may poffibly farther 
infift, that the nature of fuch an undertaking, muft, of neceffi- 
ty, render fuch filching unavoidable. To which we rejoin, that 
no cuftom or prefcription ought to be admitted in vindication 
of a practice in itfelf unjuft; and though it may be allowed, 
fuppofing the fame originals to have been confulted, that a fi- 
milarity of expreffion will follow; yet a famenef is not necef- 
farily implied: and when even errors are copied, it argues no 
lefs want of judgment than want of honefty.—-Our defendants 
have, indeed, fometimes endeavoured to difguife their thefts; 
but, by fo doing, they have fallen into frequent abfurdities. 

. But, to our evidence: in which we fhall proceed alphabe- 
tically, in conformity to the nature of the profecution, though 
not to the practice of other courts. 

Whoever will be at the pains of comparing the account 
given of AMALGAMATION, in this New Dictionary, with 
that given by Barrow, who himfelf has confefledly borrowed 
from Boerhaave, will readily percetve, that the former is much 
indebted to the latter ; but what chemift, or mineralift, before 
thefe gentlemen, ever talked of melted mercury? “This we 
venture to rank among their transformations. 
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AMPLITUDE, in affronomy, is defined by the new Lexico- 

phers, * an arch of the horizon, intercepted between the 
© eaft and weft, and the center of the fun, or a planet at its 
é rifing and fetting ;’ thus far they agree almoft literally with 
the Cyclopeedia: to which on} add, * and fo is either north 
‘ and fouth, or ortive and occafive.’ True, indeed, the ampli- 
tudes are fometimes called northern and fouthern, as they hap- 
pen to fall in the northern or fouthern quarters of the horizon ; 
but as it is here exprefled, would not any perfon unacquainted 
with aftronomy, be inclined to think north and fouth intended 
as fynonymous to ortive and occafive ? 

ORAX, is injudicioufly called amineral*, inftead of a native 
falt; the hiftory of it given in this work is extremely defective ; 
its ufes are too vaguely defcribed, and a manifeft error is co- 
pied from the Supplement to the Cyclopcedia; wherein it is 
faid to be ufed for making Glauber’s falt; whereas, in reality, 
all that ought, with any fort of propriety, to have been men- 
tioned on this head, is, that there is a poffibility of producing 
a falt like Glauber’s from it. 

MarinersCompass, is a clofe copy from Barrow: the fame 
may, in a great meafure, be faid of DRownina, only that 
the latter of thefe articles is more than a little deformed, by 
our Gentlemen’s attempting to conceal the plagiarifm. 

The article Dy1inc, will, we apprehend, appear upon 
examination, to be the actual property of the ok 
Abundance of tranfpofition, and a few diverfifications of ex- 
prefion, may render the fraud fomewhat lefs obvious; but 
with what judgment thefe artifices are employed, the fol- 
lowing will evince. Under, Dying of Silks, the Cyclopa:- 
dia fays, * Red Crimfon is dyed with pure cochineal meftich +, 


* The method of procuring and preparing this falt is pretty fully 
defcribed in the Review, Vol. XII. p. 93. 

+ For the information of fuch m our Readers as may be as little 
acquainted with this dying ingredient as thefe gentlemen-book-ma- 
kers, it may not be amils to obferve, that ‘ there are two forts of 
‘ cochineel, the finer called meffique, the other termed wild cochi- 
‘neel. The firft is gathered from fuch plants of the Opuntia, as 
‘ are prepared and managed properly, on purpofe for the produdlion 
‘ of the animal ; the other is faund wild on the wild plant, and is 
‘ much inferior to the meffique in value. ‘The m/figue has its name 
‘ from the name of the place where it is propagated in the greateft 
* quantity, Mcffique, in the Bay of Honduras. As to the other, it 
‘isnot yet determined, whether it be another fpecies of the animal, 
‘ or whether the fame fpecies in a lefs thriving condition.” 


Suppl. to Cyclop. from Réeaumur’s Hift. of InftAs. 
* adding 
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adding galls, turmeric, arfenic, and tartar, all put topes 
“ ther in a copper of fair water, almoft boiling.” The new 
Compilers chufe to direct this procefs otherwife : ¢ Red Crim- 
© fon,’ fay they, ¢ is given with pure cochineel, maftic, adding 
© galls, turmeric, arfenic, and tartar, all mzxedina copper of 
s Pair water, almoft boiling.” What confidence is to be pla- 
ced in inftructors fo palpably ignorant of the fubje& they pre- 
tend to teach? 

Epic Poem, and Friction, belong to Barrow; Gitpine 
to the Cyclopoedia: whether thefe gentlemen have rendered 
this art more intelligible, by telling us, that gilding with liquid 
gold; or, as it is expreffed in other Dictionaries, gilding metals 
by fire, is performed ¢ by gold reduced to a calx, and amalga- 
¢ mated with mercury,’ we leave to be determined by gilders, 
However, their deficiency in the technical terms, ufed in this 
branch of bufinefs, makes it fomewhat fufpicious, that they 
have not been very converfant with the operation, 

The furnaces and inftruments for making, the methods of 
blowing, cafting, grinding, polifhing, and painting Grass, 
are all verbally taken from Barrow: {0 likewife is what is con- 
tained under the word Hetiosrara *. Nor do we think it 
more than common juftice to reftore all the merit of the article 
HERo to the Cyclopcedia. 

Upon the fubje&ts IcrHyocorya, and Iron, our Lexico- 

aphers have chofe to adhere, and that very clofely, to Mr. 

arrow. Their Readers, we apprehend, will not take it 
amifs to be advertifed of a correction very neceflary to be made 
in the fourth column, line 5, of the latter article; where, 
inftead of ‘ Cryftals zm Spars,’ they will read ¢ Cryftals and 
© Spars’. It may, poffibly, be only a typographical miftake, 
but it is too material to be over-looked. 

LANGUAGE, a topic furely capable of variety, and Lens, 
the former fomewhat abbreviated, and the latter a little tranf- 
pofed, are copied from the Cyclopeedia. To LatTiTuDE, 
and Loncitupe, Barrow feems confiderably to have contri- 
buted; and to him, alfo, we conceive, ought juftly to be 
aicribed what is found here under the title MaGner. 

The Supplement to the Cyclopoedia appears to have fup- 
plied the article MEsENTERIC Fever. To whom we ought, 
with propriety, to attribute the account here given of the 
Newtonian Philofophy, may admit of fome doubt; our new 


* An inflrument invented by $'Gravefande, and defigned to con- 


fine the rays of the fun, in a hogizonial direction, acrofs a dark 
chamber. 
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Compilers have agreed almoft literally with Barrow, who has 
acknowleged, in this refpect, his obligation to Harris. 

OLIBANUM is a faithful tranfcript from Barrow; even his 
little inaccuracy, of not diftinguifhing the particular fpecies 
of frankincenfe to which this drug is properly referable, thefe 
gentlemen have not thought fit to correct. 

PLoTTING among Surveyors, may be juftly claimed by the 
Cyclopoedia; fo alfo may the article PuncH.—lIt is poffible 
there may be among our Readers, fome who may think with 
us, that this liquor, taken in a moderate dofe, is falubrious,'as 
well as exhilarating : to fuch it may not be difagreeable to know 
the directions of both writers on this fubjeét ; whereby they will 
alfo have the further advantage of being inftructed in the art 
of literary tranfmutation, in cafe any of them fhould be inclined 
to commence /econd-hand authors.—T hus it ftands in the Cy- 
clopcedia, 

¢ Punch is alfo a name of a fort of compound drink, fre- 
€ quent in England, and particularly about tne maritime parts 
* thereof, though little known elfewhere. 

© Its bafis is a fpring-water, which being rendered cooler, 
‘ brifker, and more acid, with lemon-juice, and fweetened 
‘ again to the palate with fixe fugar, makes what they call 
6 fherbet; to which a proper quantity of a fpirituous liquor, 
‘as brandy, rum, or arrack, being fuperadded, the liquor 
* commences punch. 

‘ Several Authors condemn the ufe of punch, as prejudicial 
© to the brain and nervous fyftem.—Dr. Cheyne infifts, that 
© there is but one wholefome ingredtent init, which fome now 
© begin to leave out, viz. the mere water. 

‘ The proportion of the ingredients are various ; ufually the 
‘ brandy and water are in equal * quantities. —Some, ‘inftead 
‘ of lemon-juice, ufe lime-juice, which makes what they call 
* punch-royal; this is found lefs liable to affect the head, 
‘as well as more grateful to the ftomach. 

€ Some alfo make milk-punch, by adding near as much 
‘ milk to the fherbet’ as there is water, which tempers the 
* acrimony of.the lemon; others prefer tea-punch, made of 
* green tea, inftead of water, and drank hot. 
~ © Laftly, what they call punch for chamber-maids, is made 
* without any water, of lime-juice, fharpened with a little 


* It muft have been a long time fince the ingredients of punch 
were thus proportioned. Our Grandmothers uted to fay, 


Two of four, and-one of fweet, 
One of ftrong, and two of weak. 


Review, Dee, 1756. S f ‘ oranze 
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‘ orange and lemon-juice ; twice as much white-wine as lime- 
¢ juice, and four times as much brandy, with fugar.’ 

From what reign, or from what authority, this article may 
be deduced, is out of our power to determine; but the ridi- 
culoufnefs and abfurdity of it muft ftrike every one in the 
Jeaft acquainted with what has been meant by this compofition, 
for, at leaft, thirty years paft.—Let us fee how the prefent 
have improved upon the antecedent Lexicographers. 

© Punch,’ fay they, ¢ is alfo a name for a fort of compound 
© drink, much ufed here, and in many parts abroad*, particu- 
© larly in Famaica, and feveral other parts of the Weft Indies. 

€ Its bafis is fpring water, which being rendered cooler, 
© brifker, and more acid with lemon-juice, and fweetened 
again to the palate with fugar, makes what they call fherbet; 
to which a proper quantity of fpirituous liquor, as brandy, 
rum, or arrack, being added, the liquor commences punch: 
the proportion of the ingredients are various ;_ fome, inftead 
of lemon-juice, ufe lime-juice, which make what they call 
punch-royal ; this is found lefs liable to affect the head, as 
well as much more grateful tothe ftomach. Some alfo make 
milk-punch, by adding as much milk to the fherbet, as there 
is water. Others w/e green-tea, inflead of water: and what 
they call chamber-maid’s punch, is made without any water, 
of lime-juice, fharpened with a little orange and lemon- 
juice, twice as much white-wine as lime-juice, and four 
times as much brandy, with fugar. 
© Several Authors condemn the use of punch, as prejudicial to 
© the brain and nervous fyftem.’ 

Punch has, of late years, grown fo cuftomary a liquor, that 
there are very few unacquainted with either the compofition or 
the qualities of the feveral ingredients ; to talk of Jime-juice 
foarpened with orange or lemon-juice, is as inconfiftent with 
common experience, as if a man fhould propofe to make ver- 
juice fourer by an addition of cyder. The late Editors of 
the Cyclopeedia are certainly culpable, for retaining fuch an 
article ; but the Compilers of this work muft be deemed inex- 
cufeable, for inferting it in a New Dictionary. 

In the compofition of the Purvis Futminans, which con- 
filts only of three ingredients, one of them is unfortunately omit- 
ted: that theexperimenter may notbe difappointed of his fun, we 
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* That our Readers may the better determine the importance of 
thefe gentlemen's transformations, the altered, omitted, and tranf- 
pofed parts, are diftinguifhed by Italics, 
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advertife him, to add to the dire€tions here given, two ounces 
of falt of tartar. | 

It will hardly be imagined, that we have had leifure to ex- 
amine critically every article in thefe volumes; what we have 
already mentioned, change.threw in our way; and thefe we 
apprehend, in a great megfure, fufficient to fupport our accu- 
fation: if further evidence fhould be thought neceflary, we 
may refer to the articles, Rapreduttions Reptile, Rhubarb, Scale 
in mufic, Sophifm, Stable, Tin *, Truffiés, Verditer, Vermilion, 
Under ftanding, Undulation, and Weight; from all which, and 
many others, this Society of Gentlemen can derive no other 
honour than that of being deemed fervile copiers. 

However, if the merit of a work of this fort ought to be de- 
termined by the quantity it comprehends, thefe gentlemen are 
entitled to a confiderable fhare of the public efteem ; for never, 
to our remembrance, was more matter, or a greater variety of 
fubjets, comprehended in fo narrow a compafs. The addi- 
tion of the duties payable on exportation and importation, to 
the articles of commerce, though not properly appertaining to 
a Dictionary of Arts-and Sciences, is not unufeful; but their 
toperephical infertions are too flight to fatisfy an inquifitive 
reader. 

With refpest to the plates, they are very numerous, and, in 
general, tolerably executed; but there is reafon to believe that 
no great fums were expended for original drawings, as moft, . 
of them appear to be no other than copies from other 
Diétionaries, and the Magazines. 


* In this article even a typographical error is copied from Bar- 


row. Where itis faid, the virtues of tin, asa medium, given inter- 
nally, &c. which undoubtedly was intended for mesicine. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


For DECEMBER, 1756. 


POLITICAL. 


I, Bfervations on the Embargo lately made on the Ex- 
ports of Beef, Pork, and Butter from Ireland. 8vo. 
6d. Griffiths. 

Tho’ theAuthor of thefeObfervations attempts to prove the great 
hardfhip, and illegality of this Embargo, and imagines, he has 
demonftrated, that we cannot greatly diftrefs the French by it; 
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yet, like all writers who oppofe themfelves to the ftri& reafor 
and undifguifed nature of things, he has been reduced to admit 
what will {ufficiently counterballance all his objections to it. For, 
after mentioning what damages may have accrued from thence, 
to many in Ireland, which, he fuppofes, may extend even to 
fome here, he reafonably adds, ‘ nothing can excufe a mea- 
* fure, big with fo much mifchief, but the moft apparent neceffi- 
‘ ty,—fuch a neceflity as cannot be circumfcribed by any rules of 
‘law.’’ The moft obvious confequence of this conceflion is, 
that if the executive part of tie Government did fuppofe this moft 
apparent neceflity previous to, and made it the foundation 
of, this Embargo ; it will follow, that they are juftifiable, upon 
a principle of his own admifion: though with this difference, 
that our Author muft be fuppofed to deny that apparent neceffity 
to exift, when the Government moft probably concluded it did 
exilt ;—which is the point left to be decided, between the late Ad- 
miniftraticn, and the prefent Writer. 

As there is a ftrong prefumption, that our Author was aware, 
the advifers: of this Embargo might be juftified, in a great de- 
gree, from his own conceffion; to preclude them, as much as 
pofible, from the benefit of their good intentions in this cafe, 
he blames them for doing what appeared the beft to their own 
judgments, by advancing, like a true Demagogue, page 23, 
‘ That the Miniftry cannot be deemed the fole Judges of this ne- 
* ceflity, ina country where every man enjoys, in fome fort, a 
* fhare in the legiflature:’ by which, perhaps. he only intends, 
every Voter, every one who is reprefented. But here it 1s evi- 
dent, that as our Author had differed with an Adminiftration be- 
fore, he differs now with the Conftitution itfelf, and with the 
Legiflature ; who have fuppofed the executive power (of which 
a Miniftry may be ened the political Organs, or Members) 
the fole Judges of fuch neceffity, efpecially in the recefs of 
Parliaments, and left it to them to aét in confequence of their 
judgment, in fuch fituations. At the fame time, we gladly al- 
low; that the good people of this, and of the fubordinate realm 
too, have aright to think and talk of fuch matters; of which 
we wifh them the continual poffeffion, whatever minute incon- 
veniences it may poffibly, fometimes, be attended with: but 
there-will.always be this effential diftin@ion between thefe differ- 
ent rights, that the Proclamations of Writers and their Readers, 
mutt be confined to their influence in Coffee-houfes, and other 
places of meer converfation, until fome perfons of further con- 
quence fhall think them important enough for a more felect at- 
‘tennon, and notice: ’ 

Indeed, when we confider this pamphlet shoroughly, we cannot 
avoid concluding, that the Author really judged the very Embar- 
go he complains of, either more necefflary than he chufes to ad- 
mit it, ora lefs grievous hardfhip than he bas reprefented it to 
be; for where he is inftancing the loyalty of the Irth Procettants, 
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to the prefent illuftrious family, whjch, indeed, ftands in need of 
mo exaggeration, he very reafonably infers, p. 11, ‘ That from 
* a view of diftrefling their enemies, and for the fervice of their 
‘« King, and their mother country, ¢t ts more than probable, they 
‘ would, by acts of their own, have laid themfelves under the 
¢ hardfhips’/accruing from this Embargo, fehighly complained of, 

We do not mean, by this, to contend for the Infallibility of 
any man, or Miniftry; but juftice is due to all: and our fenfible 


Author, with all his chagrin and archnefs, at certain meafures, 


..{in which he is far from being fingular) muft furely allow the 


prohibition complained of, the fanction of being well-meant ; 
as it cannot be fuppofed fuch a one as our enemies would rejoice 
at, or purchafe. He is capable, no doubt, of faying as much 
on the other fide of this fubject, if his views, or attachments, 
had inclined him: but we are more apt to refpect a prefent good, 


_ than to guard againft an evil, though it be but a little more re- 


mote: one is the inordinate operation of felf-love ; the other, a 
languid regard for the good of the whole, or of pofterity. 


II. 4 Letter from a Gentleman at Leyden, to his Friend 


at Amfterdam, of the Motives that induced the King of Pruf- 


fia to prevent the Defigns of the Courtof Vienna. 8vo, 1s. 
Woodfall. 


This is a Tranflation of a piece written in French, by a Parti- 
zan of Pruffia. ‘The original is printed with it. ‘The motives 
of his Pruffian Majefty, which it is founded upon, together with 
the Saxon Memorial to the States, occafioned by that Pricce’s 
hoitile entrance into Saxony, have been long before the public.— 


. However, as our times have produced no controverfy of greater 


moment, whether we look backward to caufes, or downwards to 
events, it may not be ungrateful to our Readers, to open as much 
of it, under this head, as may ferve to clear the way for what is 
to follow. 

The Motives, or rather the Expofition of them (which, by 
the way, are no otherwife dated, than from Berlin, 1756,) be- 
gin with a courfe of affertions, viz. That, ever fince the con- 
clufion of the Peace of Drefden, the Court of Vienna had been 
induftrioufly fearching for means to break it; as alfo, that trea- 
ties with that Court are no longer refpected by it, than as they 
are enforced by thefword: That the extravagant duties laid on 
all the manufa€tures of Silefia, were not only indications of its 
unfriendly intentions with regard to Pruffia, but what might very 
well have warranted reprizals by force of arms: That this ag- 
greflion was, however, but atrifle, in comparifon to the other 
iolid complaints which lay againft her, amounting to no lefs than 
a revival of thofe ambitious projets which the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand the fecond, would have carried into execution, if there 
had not been a Cardinal Richlieu, and a Guaftavus Adolphus to 
Oppole them ; that is to fay, io impofe fervitude on the Princes of 
Ss 3 Germany, 
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Germany, eftablith Defpotifm, abolifh Proteftantifm, and over. 
throw the whole Conftitution of the Empire ; That the Powers 
now in her way, were France, as Guarantee of the Treaty of 
Weftphalia ; Pruffia; and the Grand Signior : Thatthe chole to 
begin with Praffia firft, under colour of reclaiming a province 
ceded to that Power by the Peace: That with this view, the trea- 
ty of Peterfburg was concluded ; in which, not content with a 
defenfive alliance, fhe laid afcheme to embroil the Pruffian and 
Ruffian Courts; as alfo the Ruffian and Ottoman ; in both which 
points they {o far fucceeded, that the Plenipotentiaries of the 
two former Courts were recalled on both fides, and the Raffians 
were kept in arms on the frontiers of Pruflia, from year to year, 
in hopes that Chance would furnifh caufe for a rapture; in 
which cafe the Court of Vienna might have taken part, only as 
an auxiliary to Ruflia: and that nothing could have hindered an 
actual war, but the ftleddy and moderate conduct of the King, 
in avoiding whatever might be conftrued into a pretext for kind- 
ling it. The Expofition goes on, to thew ; 

That this was the ftate of things, when the affairs of America 
began to difturb the tranquility of Europe; a general war an- 
{wering the purpofes of the Court of Vienna, and it being ne- 
ceffary to them, that the great Powers fhould be taken up with 
their own immediate interefts:. That thefe purpofes being un- 
known at London, the King of England demanded of the Em- 
prefs Queen, the fuccours, which he had a right to expe&, both 
from her good faith, and her gratitude; having lavifhed his 
treafures, and his troops, facrificed the intereft of his kingdom, 
and expofed his perfon, to re-inflate that Princefs in the poffefii- 
ons of her fathers: ‘That, to his infinite furprize, he found, not- 
withftanding, thefe were to be no otherwife obtained, than by ‘his 
taking part in the plot againft the Pruflian dominions: That his 
Majelty, whofe fentiments were too noble, and generous, to adopt 
a precedure fo unjuft, not only rejected the propofitions thus 
made to him, but, to avert the ttorm which threatened Germany, 
made the Convention of Neutrality, figned at London : 

That, hereupon, the Court of Vienna renewed her intrigues at 
Peterfburgh, with redoubled application ; and formed a plan for 
difmembering the Pruffian poffeffions : 

That, in order to be fo much the more at eafe in this undertak- 
ing, fhe took advantage of the fituation of France, to draw the 
French Court into her meafures, by the Treaty of Verfailles; 
and never abated her endeavours till fhe had infenfibly worked 
up a rupture between France and Pruffia : 

That at a jun@ture fo extremely critical as this, when added to 
all thefe, and many more, infiduous meafures, the Court of Vi- 
enna was amafling warlike ftores and provifions in Moravia and 
' Bohemia; making armaments; forming camps of 80,000 men ; 

poiting lines of Hungarians and Croats along the frontiers 


of Silefia; and aiually marking out camps on the King’s Rises : 
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POLITICAL, 63 
fo that peace, on her fide, actually refembled war ; and, on his, 


_mot a troop had been moved, nor a fingle tent pitched :—the King 
_ thought it high time to break filence, at leaft. That accordingly 


he directed M. Klinggrafe, .his Plenipotentiary at the Imperial 
Court, to demand of the Emprefs-Queen, whether all thofe great 
preparations of war, which were making on the frontiers of Si- 
lefia, were defigned againit the King, or what were the intent. 
ons of her {mperial Majefty? That her anfwer, in exprefs terms, 
was, ‘* I'hat, in the prefent conjuncture, fhe had found it necef- 
‘‘ fary to make armaments, as well for her own defence, as for 
‘«‘ that of her allies; aad which did not tend to the prejudice of 
** any body.” 

So vague an anfwer requiring explanations, M. Kling- 
grafe, in conformity to further initruions, farther reprefented 
to the Emprefs, That tho’ the King had diffembled, as long as 
his fafety, and his glory would permit; the bad defigns imputed 
to the Emprefs, would no longer fuiier him to do fo: ‘That he 
was acquainted with the offentive projets of the two Courts, to 
attack him together,unexpectedly, the Emprefs-Qucen with 80,000 
men, the Emprefs of Ruflia with 120,000; which were to have 
been put in execution jn the fpring of the current year, but had 
been deferred till the next, becaufe the Rufian troops wanted se- 
cruits, their {hips feamen, and Livonia corn for their fubfiflence : 
That the King left the Emprefs the choice of peace or war: 
that if fhe chofe peace, all he afked, was, a pofitive affurance, 
that fhe had no intention to attack the King, either this year or 
the next; but that he fhould confider any ambiguous anfwer, as 
a declaration of war; in which cafe, he fhould call Heaven and 
Earth to witnefs, thatall the ca‘amities refulting from it, were to 
be placed to her account : 

‘That the anfwer given by the Court of Vienna, was more 
haughty, and lefs fatisfaftory, than the former; which was both 
recapitulated and juftified in it, as clear, reafonable, and fatif- 
faftory, and what fhe might have declined giving at all, if the 
had fo thought proper ; feeing, that all Europe knew the mili- 
tary preparations fhe was making in her own dominions, had not 
been refolved on, till the military difpofitions of the King of 
Pruffia himfelf, had firft fet her the example: ‘That being ac- 
cuftomed to receive, as well as practife, the attentions which So- 
vereigns owe to each other, fhe could not hear, without as much 
aftonifhment as fenfibility, the contents of M. Klinggrafe’s Me- 
morial, which were of fuch a kind, both for matter, and man- 
ner of exprefiion, that were fhe to anfwer the whole, fhe could 
not avoid trefpafling on the bounds of moderation fhe-had pre- 
{cribed to herfelf: That the informations his Pruflian Majefty 
had received, concerning an offenfive alliance between her Ma- 
jefty and the Emprefs of Ruffia, and all the circumftances and 
ftipulations relating to it, were abfolutely falfe and groundlefs ; 
that no fuch treaty did exift, or ever had exifted; and that this 
declaration would enable all Europe to judge of what weight 
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and quality the dreadful events are, which Mr. Klinggrafe’s Memo- 
rial announced, and that they could in no fenfe be imputed to her. 
What follows next in this Expofition, is called a fhort Recapi- 
tulation to fhew the infufficiency, and incongruity of this Reply. 
And firft, concerning the military difpofitions of the King of 
Proffia, faid to be known to all Europe; it farther afferts, That 
upon the Kuflian armaments, in the month of June, the King 
caufed four regiments to pafs out of his electorate into Pomera- | 
nia; and ordered his fortreffes to be put into a ftate of defence ; 
of which the Emprefs-Queen, glad of any pretence to palliate 
her ill intentions, was’ pleafed to avail herfelf, as a fufficient ex- 
cufe for affembling an army of 80,c00 men in Bohemia and | 
Moravia: that when this army had been fo affembled, the } 
King ordered three regiments, which had been quartered in Weft. 
phalia, towards Haberitadt ; but, to avoid giving umbrage, did 
not fend a fingle regiment into Silefia ; his troops remaining quiet 
in their garrifons, without even horfes, and the other neceflaries 
for an army, which was either to encamp, orinvade: that, on 
thecontrary, the Court of Vienna, while ufing the language of 
peace, actually took the moft ferious meafures for war; caufing 
another camp to be marked out near Hotzenplots, which, tho’ a 
place belonging thereto, lay direétly between the two fortreffes 
of Neifie and Cofel; and, moreover, being then preparing to 
occupy the camp of Iaromitz, within two miles of Silefia: 
That, upon thefe advices, the King thought it time to make 
the proper diipofitions, that he might not be at the mercy of a 
Court {0 qwel/-intentioned to his interefts, as that of Vienna was: 
That if he had had any formed defign againit the Emprefs, he 
might have put it in execution, with eafe, two months fooner : 
That, however, he was negociating while his enemies were arm- } 
ing: ‘That he had only followed the meafures of the Auftrians ; | 
and that, confequently, the very article on which they lay fo 
much ftrefs, only ferves to fet their ill defigns in broad day-light. 
\ecurring then to the anfwer firft given to M. Klinggrafe, 
faid in the fecond to be fo clear a declaration, the Expofitor 
pronounces, both to be inconclufive and unintelligible: afking 
who are the allies of the Emprefs threatened with war? France, 
o; Rugia? and adding, That none but fuch as were ftrangely 
blinded, would fufpett him of defigning to attack either; much 
lefs with fuch a force as the four regiments fent into Pomerania. 
He alfo cavils. with the Court of Vienna, for faying, they did 
not mean to attack any body, inftead of faying explicitly, they 
did not mean to attack the King of Praffia. He maintains, that 
the fubject matterof Klinggrafe’s Memorial would not have ap- 
peared difagreeable, but to a Court difinclined to give the affur- 
ances demanded: and, pafling on to the Ruffian alliance, he fays ; 
Tt is eafy for the Autirian Minifters to deny this Convention ; 
but, befides the faéis which are publifhed about it, there are cir- 
cumitances which feem fufficiently to indicate at leafta ang 
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Thefe circumftances he then enumerates—namely, The approach 
of the Ruffian troops, in the beginning of June, towards the 
frontiers of Pruffia: The forming an army of 70,000 men. in 
Livonia, at the fame.time that the Auftrians were forming ano- 
ther in Bohemia, under the title of an Army of Obfervation : 
The return of the Ruflians, about the middle of that month, into 
their quarters ; and the adjournment of the Auftrian camps till 
the next year. 

After which he proceeds to fay, That notwithftanding thefe 
fufpicions and indications, the King would have been glad to 
have accepted a denial of thefe projects, accompanied with af- 
furances, that they would not attack the King, either this year 
orthe next: ‘That this was the effential article in Klinggrafe’s 
Memorial, which is precifely the article to which no aniwer is 
given: Atks, If this filence did not fufficiently thew, what the 
defigns of the Court of Vienna tended to? and which of the 
two Powers wifhed for war? that Power whofe troops were en- 
camped on his neighbour’s frontiers, or that whofe troops were 

uiet in their quarters? Infers, that the Court of Vienna, far 
oe defiring peace, breathed nothing but war; and propofed, 
by continual artifices, and haughtinefles, to drive the King into 
it, in order to have a pretext for reclaiming the afliftance of its 
allies, &c.—-And then adjoins, That altho’ this anfwer left no 
further doubt about the defigns of the Emprefs-Queen, and laid 
him under a neceffity to take the only part which was confiflent 
with his honour and glory; his Majefty had ftill been pleafed.to 
make one laft attempt to fhake the inflexibility of the Court of 
Vienna, for the fake of preferving peace: That he had accord- 
ingly charged M. Klinggrafe, athird time, to declare, that if the 
Emprefs would yet give the politive affurances before required, 
viz. that fhe would not attack the King by name, either this year 
or the next, his Majefty would, in fuch cafe, direQly withdraw 
his troops, and reftore things to the ftare wherein they ought to 
be: But that this having proved as truitlefs as the former, his 
Majefty flattered himfelf, that all Europe would do him juftiee, 
from a conviction, that it was not the King, but the Court of 
Vienna that would have war. . 

Here the Expofitor, if he had fo thought fit, might have laid 
down his pen: but an over-fondnefs for his fubject, or an over- 
folicitude to leave nothing unfaid upon it, leads him into sepeti- 
ons of matter, if not of terms, which might have been fpared. 
After which he makes a very proper diftin¢tion between the firft 
aggreflions and the firft hoftilities: Acknowleges the King of 
Pruffia to have commenced hoftilities; but confiders the Em- 
prefs-Queen as the Aggreffor: Infifts, that agyreflions, of which 
he fpecifies feveral kinds, juftify hoftilities: Briefly cites feveral 
cafes in point: Charges the Houfe of Auftria again, with a de- 
fign to deftroy the Liberties of Germany : ee his Prufiian 
Majefty to be their Champion and Defender; and that they fhall 
no: be buried, but in the fame grave with Pruffia: Makes ano- 
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ther appeal to Heaven: Says, he is forced to take up arms 
to diffipate a confpiracy againft him ; and concludes in théfe 
words: ‘If his Majeity departs from his ofual moderation, 
“ it is only beeaufe it ceafes to be a virtue, when his honour and 
‘ his independency, his country, and his crown are at ftake.’ 

This is a fketch of the remarkable piece which is the bafis of 
the Leyden Letter; and the drift of that Letter is to illufirate 
more at large the diftinétion above fpecified and admitted, be- 
tween Aggreffions and Hoftilities ; as alfo to prove, that-a Prince 
is, in every light, juftifiable, who, apprifed of an injurious de- 
fign upon his dominions, proceeds againft his adverfary by way 
of prevention. The arguments made ufe of, are drawn from 
the firft law of Self-prefervation: The right of Princes, (who ac- 
knowleging no fuperior, are in a ftate of nature with regard to 
' each other) to the benefit of this law, in common with all other 
individaals: The right of Princes to appeal to the fword, in every 
fuch caufe as would warrant a fubjeét to appeal to the Courts of 
law and Juftice : The proofs of aggreffion, by any overt-aét or 
acts, whether by military preparations, adverfe alliances, &c. which 
are, in fat, fo many holftilities, tho’ diftinguifhed by a different 
‘mame: The tacit avowal of fuch aggreflions, by repeated re- 
fufals of the requifite explanations, again and again demanded : 
The obligations incumbent on a Prince, as the father and pro- 
tector of his fubjeéts, to prevent the calamities preparing for 
them by his and their enemies ; And the authorities of all the 
eminent Civilians to warrant their proceeding accordingly. 

Coming to application, he fays, ‘The King of Pruffia, 
* in the laft war, fufficiently made good his claims from the 
* Houfe of Auftria,—and acquired as good a title to Silefia, asa 
* private perfon, who, in any inftance, having gained his fuit, has 
* to poffefs what was adjudged to him.—If then the Queen of 
* Hungary endeavours to recover that province, fhe meditates 
‘* an unjuft defign, andthe war by which the King of Pruffia en- 
* deavours to overthrow the meafures fhe has taken for that pur- 
* pofe, is firi€tly defenfive.’ 

The remainder of this piece will be called by fome, an Invec- 
tive againft the Houfe of Auftria; as bringing a pretty home 
charge againft it, of unreafonable ambition, rapacioufnefs, and 
other eminent princely qualities ; and the conclufion is feconded 
with a ftrong citation from a Latin work of the laft age, which, 
for the fake of fhewing how well England has paid her court to 
the cther powers of the continent, by the incredible efforts fhe 
has made for the aggrandizement of that ungrateful Houfe, we 
fhall here fubjoin, as follows : 

“‘ The Houfe of Auftria having always governed the Empire 
with a view'to its own private intereft, it were to be wifhed, 
that the Eleétors would agree to perform what fome authors 
fay they concluded upon, in the time of Lewis of Bavaria; 
** which was, ‘That the Houfe of Auitria fhould for ever be de- 
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“ prived of the Imperial Crown. . This example was imitated 
« by the Poles, who, after being fully convinced of the ambi- 
** tion of this Houfe, concluded in one of the diets, That no 
‘* perfon fhoald dare, under the pain of infamy, to propofe a 
«+ Prince of the Houfe of Auftria to be King of Poland, or give 
“ him his fuffrage for that purpofe. The Electors not having 
«« repealed this ancient convention of their predeceffors, puttin 

«“ the cafe that it has exifted, the Houfe of Auftria has raif 

“a flame in the Empire, which can fcarcely be extinguifhed 


“ without the entireruin of that Houle.” Ra 


Il]. Four Pieces, containing a full Vindication of his Pruf- 
fian Majefty’s Condu& in the prefent Jun@ture, 4to. 3s. 
E, Owen. | 

The firft of thefe isa Memorial from the. Pruffian Minifter to 
the States-General, in anfwer to the Memorial of the Saxon Re- 
fident at the Hague; for which reafon it will be, in fome fort, 
neceflary to give a fketch of the one, which has alfo been offici- 
oufly printed here, before we proceed to the other: and if we 
fhould alfo happen to recollect as we go, that the outfide of all 
this cabinet-work is ever rendered as {pecious as poflible, we thall 
paderftand none of them the worfe for it.—Thefe, however, 
which follow, are fo many faéts which cannot be difputed, viz. 
The Pruffians formally demand a free paflage through Sax- 
ony; the Saxon Court does not refufe it, but requires time to 
make the proper adjuftments; witha refolution, however, to 
obftruét them by force of arms, when properly fupported: and 
his Pruffian Majefty fore-feeing, or fore-knowing this, never 
waits the iffue of his own requifition, but enters on the premiffes, 
in a way that fufficiently fhewed, what kind of authority he re- 
lied on moft, when he firft ventured on this hardy enterprize. 

The Saxon Memorialift, then, fets out with calling it, not 
only an Invafion, but an attack on the Law of Nations ; in the 
prefervation of which every Power was interefted ;—an invafion 
in the time of the profoundeft peace, and when the King, his 
auguit Mafter, had not only avoided, with the greateft care, 
every meafure that might poflibly give umbrage to his neigh- 
_ bours, but, from the firft glimpfe of a mifunderitanding between 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, had enjoined his Minifters at 
all the Courts of Europe, to declare his firm refolution, to o 
ferve the ftricteft Neutrality. : 

He further aggravates the horrors of this invafion, by an 
enemy, under the mafque of /riendip, who, without alleging 
the leaft complaint, or any pretext whatfoever, but his own con- 
veniency, made himfelf mafter of the whole country, capital and 
all; fortifies, difmantles, difarms, feizes the revenue, raifes con- 
tributions, exaéts hoftages, empties arfenals, forces the archieves 
of {tate from the cuftody of the Queen of Poland herfelf, by the 
dint of menaces and violence; and inftead of the legitimate go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, fubfticutes a Dire&ory dependent only on his own will 
and pleafure. 

“ Such, High and Mighty Lords,” continues the Memo- 
rialift, ‘‘ are the firft exploits of a Prince who declares, that he 
“* undertakes the war folely to defend the Liberty of-the Ger- 
<« manic Body, and to protect the Proseffant Religion: to which 
‘* he gives a ftroke the more dreadful, as he begins with cruth- 
‘* ing the very State to which that religion owes the. eftabliih- 
‘« ment and prefervation of its moft valuable rights; when, at 
‘« the fame time, he breaks through the moft refpectable laws, 
** which conftiiute the union of the Germanic Body, under the 
‘+ pretext of a defence, of which the Empire, at prefent, ftands 
““ mno need, except againft-himfelf.” 

He then takes notice, That a Treaty of Neutrality, fo- 
lemnly offered, together with all the fecurities compatible with 
the fovereignty of Saxony, was not fufficient to flop the courfe 
of a project formed to ruin it: and that the King, in retiring 
within his cainp, had nothing to confult but hisown honour, and 
the zeal of his people, to reje€&t the unheard-of propofals made 
to him, to abandon to the King of Pruffia, during this war, the 
adminiftration of his ftate and army. 

Drawing then towards a clofe, he obferves, That the caufe'of 
Saxony is a common caufe to all Powers, as her fate foretels 
what they muft expect to undergo, when the faith of treaties is 
no more to be refpected ; and that it appeared, as well by the 
King of Pruffia’s Declaration on his entering Saxony, asa friend, 
as by the Expofition of his Motives, that nothing lefs would fa- 
tisfy him, than the entire facrifice of that Ele&torate: and he 
concludes with requiring from their High Mightineffes, not only 
their good offices, bur thofe other more efficacious fuccours 
which, he prefumes to be due from every State, to every State, 
under the like oppreffions, tho’ not exprefied by treaties. 

This piece is dated September 29; and on the 15th of Oéto- 
ber following, the Prufian Minifter at the Hague prefented his 
counter-Memorial, to the following effect. 

That it ill became the Court of Saxony to reclaim againft his 
Prutiian Majefty, the refpeable Law of Nations, which they 
had been the firft to violate towards him: That they had adopt- 
ed every part of the dangerous defigns which the Court of Vi- 
enna hed formed againft him; which tended to nothing lefs than 
the difpofleffing him of Silefia, and even the deftruétion of his 
whole power: That by the confent of all the parties, ic had 
been referved, that Saxony fhould not appear as one, till the 
Pruffian forces were fo weakened, that they might pull off the 
mafk with impunity: That the obje& of thefe defigns was, an 
eventual partition of the Pruflian dominions, in which the Saxon 
Court had gone fo far, as to flipulate for their fhare, the dutchies 
of Magdeburgh and Groffen, with the circles of Zullichau, Cot- 
tlius, and Schwibus: That the faid Court, during this interval, 
played 
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played off every engine of unwarrantable policy, at every Court 
of Europe, to prepare the way for the defired event ; and had 
not fpared even the molt atrocious calumnies, to give an odious 
turn to the King’s moft innocent actions: That the great prepa- 
rations made by the Court of Vienna, joined to other appear- 
ances, which fhewed the execution of their valt defigns was at 
hand, obliged the King to preventthem ; and his Majefty hav- 
ing been informed of the fecret purpofes of Saxony, all laws, 
divine and human, authorifed him to difable the Saxons firft, 
fince it was the only method to preferve himfelf from ruajn : 
That the experience of paft times, and the method of thinking 

uliar to the Saxon Miniflers, would not fuffer him to confide 
in the offer cf a Neutrality, which would have been evaded, as 
foon as it could have been done with any fecurity ; and which 
was, befides, no more than one of the articles of the dangerous 
fyftem already fettled by the combined Powers: That all the 
meafures which his Majefty has fince purfued in Saxony, and 
which have been fet forth in fuch odious colours, are but the ne- 
ceflary confequences of the felf-defenfive meafures he was firft 
obliged to refolve on; and which amount to no more, than the 
depriving the Court of Saxony of the means of hurting him: 
That, however, even in doing this, he has obferved all poffible 
moderation: ‘That the country enjoys all the fecurity, and all 
the tranquillity, it could expeét, in the very midft of peace : 
That the King’s troops obferved the moft exact difcipline : That 
no more of them were left in Saxony, than were neceflary to 
obferve his Polifh Majefty’s camp: That all the due refpett to the 
rank of the Queen of Poland, was fhewn her: That it was only by 
the moft fuitable reprefentations fhe had been prevailed upon, to 
fuffer fome papers, neceflary to afcertain the dangerous defigns 
of the Saxon Minilters, to be taken out of the State-Paper-Office ; 
without theother archieves being touched: That of thefe the 
King was already poffeffed of the copies; but as their authen- 
ticity might have been difputed, he thought it behoved him to 
fecure the originals: ‘That he was extremely forry for the ne- 
ceflity which fad obliged him to do things fo difagreeable to the 
King of Poland: ‘That his perfonal efteem and friendfhip for 
him remained the fame: but that he could not facrifice the fafe- 
ty of his dominions to thefe fentiments: And that it was to the 
pernicious advices of the ill-intentioned perfons, in whom his Po- 
Ith Majefty had placed fo unreferved a confidence, he was to 
impute his misforwwnes: ‘Phat in his Majeity’s fimation, he 
could liften to nothing but that eflenual duty which bound him 
to the happinefs of his people: ‘That every man had a righr, 
not only to prevent the mifchief he was threatned with, bat 
even to retortit upon itsauthor ; That neither the conilitutions, 
nor laws of the Empire, could obftruct the exertion of a right fo 
tuperior to all others, as that of Self-Prefervation, and Self. De- 
fence; efpecially when the depofiiory of thofe laws is fo clofely 
united 
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united to the enemy, as manifeftly to abufe the power lodged in 
him, for his fake: That the Germanic Body can have nothing 
to fear from a Prince fo deeply interefled in its prefervation as 
himfelf: "That all thofe equally concerned for the liberties of 
Germany, and the Proteftant caufe, muft with faccefs to ‘his 
arms ; feeing it was certain, that the oppreflion of one of the 
moft powerful Princes of the Empire, and of the Proteftant Com. 
munion, would neceffarily be followed with the total deftrugtion, 
‘both of the one and the other: Whereas that country, which 
boafts of having given birth to the Proteftant Religion, would 
prove but a weak bulwark for its fecurity ; which it already feels 
but too fenfibly, from the ftate of its concerns in the diet of the 
Empire, under the direftion of a Prince of another Communion. 

And, laftly, That this being the true ftate of the prefent cri- 
fis, his Majefty promifed himfelf, from the friendfhip and fupe- 
rior wifdom of their High Mightineffes, that they would ac. 
knowlege the juftice of the mea{ures he had been forced to take; 
and that, inftead of liftening to the malicious infinuations of his 
enemies, they would ufe their good offices towards infpiring mo- 
deration into thofe Powers-who feem to have fworn ruin toa 
country, whofe fate ought not to be indifferent to their Re- 

ublic.—-Thus far the firlt of thefe four important pieces, 

The fecond Paper is the King of Pruffia’s Anfwer to the Im- 
perial Decree of Commiffion at the Diet of Ratifbon, and to 
that of the Aulic Council of the Empire ; from which no more 
need be extrated, than ferves to explain the conduct of the Im- 
perial Court towards him, fince his entrance into Saxony, and 
his refentments of it: fuchof the intervening parts, as relate to 
the motives and provocations which induced him to take that 
bold, but neceffary, meafure, having been either fufficiently ex- 
patiated upon already, or being more fully exhibited in the de- 
duétion of faéts to be found inthe other two papers that follow. 

The firit expreflions then, of his Majefty the King of Profla, 
in this fecond Paper, are of furprize and indignation, that the 
Imperial Commiflaries at the Diet, fhould prefent to che Diftature,, 
on the zoth of September laft, a Commifforial Decree of the 
Emperor, founded on the refolutions of the Aulic Council, ¢on- 
ceived in the harfheft terms, and having for its objeét, to incite 
all the other members of the Empire, to make a common caufe 
againft him: the Emperor, moreover, afluming to himfelf 
therein, a right to recall all the King of Pruffia’s forces, to dif- 
charge them from their oath of allegiance, to pafs fentence upon 
him as a Prince guilty of the greateft crimes, and even to de- 
clare him, in a manner, an enemy to the Empire. 

To fhew how hard, and how unheard of, fuch a proceeding 
is, he recapitulates, in the next place, all the particulars above 
recited. After which, returning to the juft caule of refentment 
given him by the faid Decree, he adds ;——‘ One fingle inftance, 


in the moft ancient annals, is fcarce to be found, where a Crowned 
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ficad, and one of the moft eminent Electors, has been fpoken 
of in fo unfriendly and flighting a manner, and where the refpect 


_ due to him has been, to fuch a degree, forgot. But whatever is 


molt facred among nations, ceafes to be fo with the Aulic Coun- 
cil, provided it can bat'vent its wrath, and gratify the fpirit of 
animofity, and revenge, it is filled with, againft thofe who do 
not fabmit implicitly to its decifions. It carries the rage with 
which it is animated fo far, as to fend ayocatorial Letters to a// 
the King’s fubjects, and dares, by its own authority, to difcharge 
them from the oath of fidelity which they have taken to their 
Sovereign, The King poffeffes, in that quality, a kingdom, 


‘and feveral othér provinces, which do not, ijn aby manner, de- 


pend upon the Empire. In confounding thefe countries with 
thofe which are really held from the Empire, the Aulic Council 
wes a frefh, and very flagrant, proof of the tyrannical {pirit 
it is poffeffed with, and of the dangerous views it entertains. 
Jt a&ts contrary to the moft folemn and fundamental laws of the 
Empire, and particularly to the Capitulation which the Emperor 
has /worn to, at the time of his ele€tion, to fecure the liberty 
and privileges of the States. It exprefsly fays, that fuch rigor- 
ous extremities fhall not be proceeded to, without the knowlege, 
and unanimous confent, of all the Electors, Princes, and other 
States of the Empire. If fuch defpotic proceedings of the Au- 
lic Council were to be connived at, what would then become of 
the liberties and prerogatives of the States of the Empire, pur- 
chafed at the expence of their blood and treafures? It is the 
Aulic Council itfelf, that endeavours to kindle the flame of fedi- 
tion inthe Empire, by attempting to raife up againit the King, 
the Ele&tors his colleagues, together with all the other members 
of the Germanic Body. The King, however, is very eafy up- 
onthis head, becaufe he can equally depend upon the affeétion 
and fidelity of his fubjeéts. Asa King, he certainly will .not 
fuifer any body to prefcribe laws to him; and as Elector, he ne- 
ver will depart from thofe obligations which bind him, as well 
to the Head of the Empire, as to the other Members of that 
refpeétable Body: But he willdemand, in his turn, that his juft 


Se gm be refpected ; and that he be not treated, (as he has been 
0 


late, affectedly, and almoft in every inftance) in a manner 
which carries with it the moft bare-faced partiality, and the 
mok crying injoftice. The King, in his prefent circumftances, 
has not the {malleft difpute, either with the Head of the Em- 
pire, or with the Empire in general; if any of the principal 
members of this body have confpired againtt his Majefty, no 
reafonable man, who has his own fafety at heart, can blame the 
King, for having employed thofe forces for his defence and fe- 
curity, which God has entrufted him with. The Emprefs- 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia did not, in the leaft, fcruple to 
make her troops aét againft the Emperor Charles VII. of glori- 
@us memory, in his quality of Head of the Empire. At that 
time, 
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time, the Court of Vienna even complained bitterly of the dif. 
tion which the Emperor made to refi? ber, and was extreme. 
y offended therewith. Inftead of that, the point in queftion at 
prefent, is, only a difpute between two very eminent members 
of the Empire ; fo that what appeared jofe tothe Emprefs dur- 
ing the late war, and in the difference which fhe had-with the 
Bavarian and Palatine Courts, and other States of the Empire, 
is, and will be, juft, with much more reafon, as affairs are now 
circumftanced, and in the King’s prefent fituation: unlefs the 
Aulic Council means to banifh juftice from the face of the 
earth. 
His Majefty then refers to his Treaty of Neutrality with the 
King of Great Britain, concluded in the beginning of the pre- 
fent year, as a proof of his ardent defire to preferve the peace 
of Germany : Obferves, this meafure had met with almoft a ge- 
neral applaufe, from the Members of the Germanic Body, as it 
was hardly poflible it could be otherwife; notwithftanding 
which, he infinuates, this very treaty, fo innocent in every 
refpect, as having nothing in view but the common-good of 
Germany, gave rife to that vehement aud implacable animofity 
which had induced the Court of Vienna to attempt every thing 
for his Majefty’s ruin. 

He then protefts, in the moft folemn manner, That if the 
Emprefs.Queen had, in two words, afforded him the affurances he 
required, it would have given him the higheft fatisfaction : 
Reckons her non-compliance with this important article, a proof 
of her ill intentions: Inforces from thence, the neceffity, fo often 
pleaded, which obliged him to take the moft effe€tual means in 
his power for his own prefervation: Declares, that his great, 
his only view, was to obtain a full and abfolute fecurity to his 
dominions for the future: That he would gladly confent toa 
fpeedy peace, provided ic was like to be firm and lafting; and 
that, in fuch cafe, he would, without a moment’s delay, reftore 
every thing in Saxony to its ancient footing, and punctually per- 
form what he had promifed in his declaration, fet forth on the 
entrance of his troops into that country. ’ 

His Majefty, after this, exprefles his firm perfuafion, that his 
intentions being fuch as had been reprefented, the Electors, and 
other Princes of the Empire, would not fuffer themfelves to be 
impofed upon, either by that odious Decree of Commiffion, or 
by the reprefentations of the Saxon Minifter, to the Diet, on 
the 23d of September laft:—Afferts, both thofe pieces were 
alike filled with exaggerations, and fuppofititious faéts: fach 
as, excefles committed by the Pruffians, violences offered 
to the Saxons, and reftrictions on their commerce ; and that his 
troops, on the contrary, obferved the moft exact difcipline :— 
Makes no doubt, ‘but that the States of the Empire will eafily 
difcover the concealed view of all thefe. practices, which was 


neither more or !efs than to weaken the King, and even to opprefs 
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him, if poflible :—Intimates, thatif the Empire-were to lofe in 
him the moft powerful Proteftant Prince, and the firmett fupport 
of the German Liberties, the proje¢ét would be revived whick 

occafion to the thirty years war ; the undertakers of which 
would promife themfelves fo much the more eafily to fubdue the 
German Empire: in which cafe, all the laws, civil and ecclefia- 
ftical, which the States had purchafed wich their lives and? for- 
tunes, would be trampled under foot. Lattly, the King endea- 
vours to induce them to make his cafe their own; to convince 
them, that their ruin is included in his; and to animate them to 
become his auxiliaries: promifing them, upon all occafions, an 


effectual affiftance for the fupport of their liberty, and every 


ight lawfully obtained, which the Aulic Council, too often, 


trod under foot.—Protefting next, in the flrongeft and moft folemn 
manner, againit every thing contained in the faid Commifforial 
Decree, injurious to him; and finally referving to himfelf, in 
like manner, his rights and liberties, as well as the jut fatisfac- 
tion which a Crowned Head, and an eminent Eleétor of the Em- 
pire, was entitled to demand, according to the Law of Nations, 
and the fundamental Conftitutions of the Empire, from a Coun- 
cil which has fhewn fo little regard for his dignity, at the Diet of 
Ratifbon. 

The third and fourth Parts of this ftate-colleétion are of a 
nature and tendency fo fimilar to each other, that both might 
very eafily have been run into one: and, indeed, if one general 
ftate had been deduced from the whole, the whole would have 
been more per{picuous, and the procefs more fatisfattory ; the 
repetitions they now abound with, ferving as mucn to perplex 
fome Readers, as to inform others; and having an obvious ten- 
dency to difguft, in fome degree, all. It is trae, the cabinets of 
Princes are very rarely thus expofed; fo that a very {mall degrce 
of curiofity, will bring numbers to infpeé& the contents, and fo 
far, at leaft, the Pruffian caufe will be undoubtedly ferved by 
any Expofition, of any kind. Burt, if the public, from this fpe- 
cimen, fhould happen to infer, that all cabinets, as well as all 
families, may poffibly have their fecrets, which would as il! bear 
day light ; the reputation of Kings and Minifters, and the re- 
verence to be obferved with regard to the mytteries of State, 
will-be but little advanced by it. Leaving, however, to Sove- 
reigns, thofe confiderations which properly belong to them, we 
fhall content ourfelves, with treating thefe other two papers in 
fuch a way as appears to us leaft open to the objeétions wiich 
lie againft the papers themfelves. 

The firft is called, 4 Memorial in vindication of the King of 
Pruffia’s condud, from the falfe imputations of the Court of Saxony. 

And the lait, 4 Memorial, fetting forth the conduG of the Courts 
of Vienna and Saxony towards the King of Pruifia, and their dan- 
gerous defigns againg{ bim; together. with the original documents in 
proof of them. — 

Riv. Dec. 1756. Tt The 
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T heintroductory paragraph to the tirit of thefe, maintains, § Phar 
the King of Pruflia’s motives of aclion were not of fuch a nature 
as required darknefs rather than light; but that his Majetty, in 
tendernefs to a Prince, whom he did not defire to treat as.an ene- 
my, had only hinted thefe motives in che declaration he publithed 
upon his entrance into Saxony : Flattering himfelf, that by re- 
calling the remembrance of pall times, and infinvating his appre- 
henfions for the fu ure, the Saxon courc would have perceived of 
itfelf, that his Majeity was well informed: of all its fecret sachi- 
nations; confequenily, initead of oppofing his meafures, would 
rather have found it their wifeit courte to have endeavoured to 
co-operate with him in carrying them into execution :—Adding, 
that the refiflance of that court, the falfe colours they had laid 
on his conduct, and the calumnies they had raifed, ‘had obliged 
him to enter into details he would have been glad to fupprefs, 
for the fake of convincing all Europe, he had done nothing but 
what found policy, reafon, and jultice itfelf had didtated.’ 

This ferves to account, in fome meature, for the dead filence ob- 
ferved in the expofition of his Majeity’s motives with regard to 
Saxony ; and to obviate a doubt which might otherwife have arifen, 
that his Majelty had flruck his blow firft, and had afterwards, by 
the dint of fearch and re-fearch, difcovered the Saxon provocations, 

What immediately follows, is a charge of ingratitude againft the 
court of Saxony, for having fo foon forgot the obligauons they 
acknowileged in the treaty of DrefJen ; a repetition of .that other 
charge, already recited, concerning the concert for dividing the 
Prufiian dominions, together with ate {pécification of whet was 
to be che Saxon fhare of them; a pretty itrong invedtive againft 
Count Bruh!, for propoling it as the price of his maiter’s friend- 
fhip to every power that made application for it; a reference to 
a letter from Count Rutowfki to Marthal Brown, relating to the 
perio circumliances, which accidentally fell into the King‘s 

ands ; Count Fleming's negotiations at Vienna, as proofs 
that a jecret concert was foruiing between the two courts: affer- 
tion upon aflertion, that tbe King was able to fupport all he had 
alleged by aushenuc vouchers, then in his hands; and an appeal 
to the impartial world, whether his Majefty, thus provoked 
and endangered, could, or ought to, have done lefs for his 
own preiervation.—So far, then, 1% mui be underitood, the me- 
morial turns upon what preceded his Majefly’s entrance into 
Saxony; ard if he had futlicient reafons to warrant that ftep be- 
fore he took it, it is farther faid, that he met with abundant cor- 
roboratives afierwards—Such as the magazines which had been 
long forming, and by which the Saxon troops were thea {ubfitt- 
ed; the refolution taken by the King of Poland to put himielf 
at the head of his army, and to pott himfelf in fuch a manner as 
might belt facilitate his junction with the Auftrian army ; and the 
dilcovery of a road lately cut through the mountains of. Bohe- 
mia, 
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mia, and marked at certain diftances with pots, bearing this re- 
markable infcription, Te Military Road. 

The remaiaing topics are ail, or moft of them, fuch as have 
been touched upon before.——As, the infufficience and infecu- 
rity of the Saxon offer of neutrality ; the neceflity of difarming 
fo determined and fo infidious an enemy; his Majeifty’s extreme 
fenfibility of the King of Poland’s fituation ; afcriptions of it to the 

nicious councils of Count Bruhl; the falfhood of the reports 

pread by that Minifter concerning the exceffes committed by 
the Pruffians; che fufferings of the Saxons; the indignities faid 
to be offered to the Queen ; the removal of the Archives, &c. 
And in the clofe, the King avows, That he has nodefign againft 
the King of Poland, or his dominions; that he Jays no claims, 
pretends to no acquifitions, no, not of an inch of ground there; 
and that tho’ it be true, that the proceedings of the Saxon court 
gave his Majefty an indifputable right to deal quite otherwife 
with him, he would, neverthelefs, perfilt firmly in his refolution 
of reftoring the King of Poland to the full and peaceable poflef- 
fion of all his dominions, as foon as it could be done without cn- 
dangering his own. 

We are now come to the fourth and laft of thefe pieces, which, 
it muft be owned, belong rather to the political than the literary 
province ; but which mutt, neverthelefs, have a place in the read- 
ing of the times.—And herein we are nct only furnifhed with 
the fame courfe of facts, pofitions, arguments, and conclufions, 
made current through fuch a variety of channels before ; but alfo 
with a feries of vouchers, drawn from originals, now refling in 
his Pruffian Majefty’s cuftody, to fupport them; fo introduced, 
arranged, and commented upon, at firft, as may beft ferve the 
Pruffian caufe ; but afterwards annexed at large, for the common 
ufe of the common world. 

The eventual treaty of partition between the courts of Vienna 
and Drefden, of May the 18th, 1745, is given as the bafis of 
the whole building ;—and it is faid, the treaty of Drefden, of Dec. 
25, the fame year, was, perhaps, but a few days old, before the 
court of Vienna made no {cruple to propofe to that of Saxony, a 
new treaty of alliance, in which the concracting parties were like- 
wife to renew the {aid treaty of eventual partition: which fact, 
it is alfo faid, can be proved by the very draught of it then de- 
livered at Drefden ;—and this propofal, it feems, the Saxen 
miniftry did not decline, but only demurred to; thinking it would 
better confolidate their plan, if they could act under the coun:e- 
nance of a defenfive alliance between the two courts of Vienna 
and Peterfburgh.—This, however, is no otherwife proved, than 
by the fpecification of fuch a treaty, which did actually take place 
onthe 22d of May, 1746, following. The body, or ottenfible 
part of this treaty, 1s alfo admitted to be innocent enough for 
public infpeétion 5 being calculated only co ferve as a fkrecn for 
fix fecret articles, of which the fourth was levelled fingly againft 

Tt2 Pruflia, 
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Pruffia, as by the article itfelf, ie among the vouchers or 
documents, is apparent: for though t . Emprets- Queen fets out 
with a proteftaiion, that fhe will relig iovlly obferve the treaty of 
Drefden, fhe afterwards explains how little religion would ferve 
for fuch a purp fe, viz.—** If the King of Prufiia fhould be the 
“© firft to depirt hein this peace, by atticking either her Maj jelty 
the Emprefs Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her Majelly 
*‘ the Emprels of Ruffia, or even the rep ublic of Poland, in all 
«+ which cafes the rights of her Maiefty phe E mprefs-Queen to Si- 
 Jefia, and the county of Glatz, would again take place, and re- 
“© cover their full effeet, the two cotittalt ng parties fhall mutually 
“ affitt each other, with a body of 60.coo men, to reconquer 
** Silefia, &c.”’ The oblervations made upon this article.are, 
That thefe were the titles. of which the Emprefs-Queen propofed 
tolavaii hericlf, for the recovery of Silefia:—that every war, 
in which Pruffia could be concerned with Rufia or Poland, wa 
to be deemed an infraQion of the treaty of Dreiden, though oe 
of thofe powers had any concern in that treaty ; and though the 
latter was not even in alliance with the court of Vienna :—thar 
by compa: j g the conduct of that court with this article, from 
jis date, itis very vilible, fhe thought to attain b er end, either 
by provoking the King to commence a war againtt her, or by 
kind ling one between his Majelty, or one of the other two be- 
fore mentioned powers, by her fecret intrigues and machinations : 
and that, conf fequently, it was no woncer, that the treaty of 
Peterfburgh has ever fince been the hinge on whieh the Autftrian 
olitics have turned; or that their negeciations have been prin- 
cipally directed to flrenethen it by the acceffion of other Powers. 
The faéts next advanced are, That the court of Saxony was 
the firft power invited into it: that this invitation was made in 
the beginning of the year 1747, and that the faid court eagerly 
acce oted the invitation: as appeared by their furnifhing Count 
de Viccdom, 2 and the Sieur Pezolk 1 their Minifters at Peterfbs igh, 
with the neceilary full powers for that pu apart by ordering them 
to declare, that their court was not only ready to accede to the 
treaty itfelf, but alfo to the fecret acticle avait Pruffia, and to 
join in the arrangement made by the two crowns ; provided inea- 
fures were better taken than before, 3 well for the fecurity and 
defence of Saxony, as for its indemnification and recompence, in 
proportion to the efort and progrefs which fhould be made: by 
farther fpecifying, that if, upon ay frefh attack from the King 
of Proffia, the Emprefs Qheen fhould, by their affittance, happen 
not only t» reconguer Silefia, and the county of Glatz, but alfo 
reduce him within narrow bou nds y=—the King of Poland, as Elector 
of Saxony, wou Id ftand to the partition flipulated between his 
Polith Majefty and the inprets Q Queen, PY, the convention fioned 
at Leipfic, May 18 1745: and” by charging Count Lofs, ~ the 
Saxon Miniter at V ienna, at the fame time, to opena private 
negodacion for an eventual partition of the conqre'ts which fhovld 
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‘be made on Pruffia, by laying down, as the bafis of it, the faid 

artition-treaty of Leipfic.— The particulars of all which are to 
fe feen in the documents annexed ; that is to fay, in the initruc- 
tions piven, May 23, 1747, to the Saxon Minifters at Pecerfburgh ; 
jn the memorial accordingly delivered by thofe Minifters to the 
Roffian court, Sept. 25, 17473 and in the initructions given to 
Count Lofs, at Vienna, Dec. 21, 1747. 

Vhe memorial then proceeds in thefe words: ‘* It has, indeed, 
“* been affectedly fuppofed, throughout this negotiation, that the 
«‘ King would be the ayereffor againft the court of Vienna. But 
‘** what right can the King of Poland draw from thence to make 
“‘ conquefts upon the King? Or, if his Polifh Majefty, in the 
“« quality of an auxiliary, will alfo become a belligerant party, 
“« itcannot be taken amifs, that his Majefty fhould treat him ac- 
“ cordingly, and regulate his conduet by that of Saxon). ‘This 
“ is a truth which has been acknowleged even by the King of 
“« Poland’s own privy council, in the opinion they gave when 
“* confulted upon the acceffion to the treaty of Peterfburgh ; wit- 
‘“* nefs the two extracts, (alfo added to the documents) wherein the 
“« faid privy council gave the King to underfland, That the prin- 
** ciple laid down in the fourth fecret article of the treaty of 
“ Peterfburgh, went beyond the common rules: and that if 
his Polifh Majelty fhould approve of it, by acceding thereto, 
“ his Pruffian Majefty might look upon it as a violation of the 
** treaty of Drefden.” 

What follows next, is a courfe of Saxon artifices, to keep the 
negotiation in hand, without putting the Jaft hand to it : At Paris, 
declaring folemnly, thetreaty of Peterfbargh contained nothing 
more than was in the German copy, which had been communi- 
cated to the court of France; no fecret or feparate article having 
been communicated to the King of Poland: At Peterfburgh, pro- 
fefling always a readinefs to accede inform to the faid treaty ; but 
always finding fome pretence to pollpone it.—Thus, when invited 
afrefh ia the year,1751, they fent powers and inftru€tions to the 
Sieur Funck at Peterfbargh accordingly ; but withal required, 
that the King of England, as Elector of Hanover, fhould be in- 
duced to accede firit.—And when his Britannic Majefty declined 
all concern in that myftery of iniquity, recommended another al- 
liance, of a nature innocent enough te bear being produced and 
avowed:—Retaining, nevertheleis, their original purpofe, to put 
in for a fhare of the Pruffian fpoils, whenever the proper oppor- 
tunity fhould offer. In proof of which feveral claufes out of the 
Saxon difpatches are produced. But then it is not unfit to be ob- 
ferved by the way, that neither the difpatch of June 16, 1756, 
from Count Flemming, the Saxon Minifter at Vienna, to Count 
Bruhl, nor that of the Sieur Funck at Peterfburgh, of June, 1753, 
[it is in this order they are ranged in the memorial] out of which 
the two following claufes are {aid to be taken, are annexed to the 
documents.—‘* Your Excellency knows,” (fays Count Flem- 
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ming) * the great objections which the court of Peterfburgh made 
to us in the laft war, when we reclaimed the Cafus Fzderis; ang 
your Excellency will alfo remember the anfwer which their Mj- 
nifters gave us, when ‘we were prefled to accede to the treaty of 
Peterfburgh, of 1746, and we fhewed our willingnefs to do it 
upon condition, ‘ that we fhould not appear upon the ftage, til] 
“« after the King of Pruffia fhould be atracked, and his forces 
** divided, that we might not, from the ficuation of our country, 
‘¢ hazard our falling the firft facrifice.” Of the Sieur Funck it jg 
faid, ‘‘ that having had the queftion put to him at Peterfburgh, 
** whether his court would not take up arms, in cafe of a war 
‘** with Pruffia ; and having replied, that the fituation of Saxon 
** did not permit it to enter the lifts, till its powerful neighbour 
** fhould be beat out of the field, he was arfwered, That he was 
‘* in the right, that the Saxons ought to wait till the Knight was 
** thrown out of the faddle.”” ‘The ufe made of thefe paflages is, 
fir, to fhew what the Saxon fyftem ‘really was; and fecondly, 
to eftablith a belief, (for fuch premifes will hardly enforce con- 
viction) that the allies of Saxony did at length come intoit: af- 
ter which follows a general inference from all the proofs which 
had been produced, That the court of Saxony, without having 
acceded to the treaty of Peterfburgh in form, was not the lefs an 
accomplice in the dangerous defigns founded upon it; and that 
the feid formality having been difpenfed with, they had only 
waited for the moment, when, without running too great a rifk, 
they might concur in effect, and fhare the fpoils of their neigh- 
bour: in expectation of whichevent, it is farther afferted, that 
the Auftrian and Saxon Minilters laboured underhand, in concert, 
with the more ardor to prepare the means of bringing the cafe of 
the faid fecret article to exif: and the means they fo prepared, 
were to embroil the King irreconcileably with the Emprefs of 
Raffia, by falfely and opprobrioufly laying to his Majefty’s charge 
all forts of defigns, now againit Ruffia, and even the Emprtfs’s 
own perfon; then upon Poland ; and, to crown al, againit Swe- 
den,—Several pages are then taken up in manifefling the truth 
of this fact, by a feries of evidence, drawn both from the Saxon 
and Aufrian difpatches, moft of which are to be found entire in 
the documents: and the frvit of all is faid to have been, firft, a 
refolution of the Senate of Ruffia, of the 14th and rgth of May, 
1743, in which it was laid down as a fundamental maxim of the 
empire, to oppofe every farther aggrandifement of the King of 
Pruffia, and to crufh him by a fuperior force, as foon as a favour- 
able opportunity fhould occur of reducing the Houfe of Pruffia to 
its primitive fate of mediocrity: and fecondly, a revival of this 
sefolu:ion in a great council held in O&ober, 1755, with. this 
addision, To attack the King of Pruffia without any farther dif- 
cuffion, whether that Prince fhould happen to attack any of the 
allies of Roffia, or any one of the Ruffian allies fhould begin 
with him. Which advices, it is proved, were received at = 
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den with a joy fuitable to the harveit the Saxon court expected 
to reap in confequence of them. 

But this joy, we are next given to underftand, was foon 
damped, by the convention of a neutrality in Germany, figned 
at London, Jan. «4, which, it is faid, filenced Count Bruhl’s cae. 
lumnies, and fhook his iniquitous tyttem. Fearing, however, 
that this blow would be followed by a worfe, a reconciliation 
between the courts of Berlin and Peterfburgh, he redoubled -his 
efforts to preveat it; and by the laudable concurrencé of the 
court of Vienna, with fuch perfect fuccefs, that the faid court, 
imagining, in confequence of the mew conneétions they had en- 
tered into this year, [with France, mult be underitood]) they had 
caught the opportunity to recover Silefia without obftruétion, loft 
no time in crowding troops into Bohemia and Moravia, forming 
camps, and filling magazines; while Riffia, at the fame time, 
kept the fame pace, ftep by flep, in making vaft armaments, 
both by fea and land, without any apparent objeft; the court of 
England, which they were pleafed to make ufe of as a pretence, 
not having required any fuccours. To prove, that thefe military 
preparations were the refult of a fecret concert between the two 
courts, formed againit the Pruflian dominions, which was aftet- 
wards, for certain reafons, put off till next year, a feries of ad- 
vices out of the difpatches of the Saxon minifters, ftsdoned*at 
Vienna and Peterfbargh, are next inferted; which, it is faid, go 
near to a demonftration of it —-But the two firft from the Sietr 
Praffe, Secretary to the Saxon Embafly at Peterfburgh, prove 
rather a practice of the Ruffian Minilters on their own Sove- 
reign, in order to cheat her into fuch a concert, than any pre- 
determination of hers to enter into it: they are addreffied to 
Count Bruh!. Ina the former, dated Apri) 28, 1756. he fays, 


“© Tt is much defired, that, in order to favour certain views,” you 


“ would be pleafed to sect the following intelligence conveyed to 


Peterfburgh, through different channels, viz. That the King of 
Pruffia, under pretence of trade, was fending officers and enpi- 
neers into the Ukraine, to reconnoitre the country, and fiir up a 
“ rebellion. ‘That this intelligence mult not come from the ‘court 
“of Saxony, nor from Mr. Grofs, the Ruffian Envoy, but from 
third hands, to the end, that this concert may not be perceiv- 
ed —-And that the fame commiflion had been given to other 
Minifters, in order that this piece of news might come from 
feveral quarters. —I have been alfo required to write upon this 
head, to Baron Sack in Sweden, which I thall not fail to do. 
——And they have affured me, that the fervice of our court was 
equally concerned therein.—Adding, that the King of Pruftia, 
had given Saxony a blow, which they would feel for fifty 
years; but that he fhould foon receive one, which he would 
feel for a hundred years.” ‘The memorial hereto adds, That 
Count Bruhl, who was always ready to at againft the King, and 
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his letter of June 2, (inferted in the documents} to execute this 
commiffion : So that here the pretence of a rupture was ready 
found. ‘The fame Secretary Praffe alfo, in the fecond Letter, of 
June z, fays, 

“* Upon my vifiting a certain Minifter, he told me, that 
«* he waited with impatience for the effect of the fuggetted in- 
“« telligence ; and he gave me to underftand, That they would 
‘* not hefitate long about beginning a war againft the King of 
‘¢ Pruffia, in order to fet the bonnds of the power of fo trouble- 
*« fome a neighbour. I took the liberty to fay, that I did not 
** fee in what ally’s favour they meant to make fo great a di- 
** verfion, ef{pecially after the Convention of Neutrality, figned 
‘“« between the Kings of Pruffia and England.—-To which {I was 
‘*« anfwered ; Thefe engagements do not concern us in the leat ; 
‘* we go on our own way, in keeping to the /enfe of the fubfi- 
** diary treaty. The Emprefs having charged the Grand Coun- 
** cil with the care of executing this treaty, it has been thought 
proper to take fuch meafures as might be moft conducive to 


- the glory of the Crown, and the fecurity of our allies. He 


** added, That the Emprefs having given the Grand Council an 
** unlimitted power, to act according as conjundtures fhould re- 


. quire, he had made ufe of it, to faften the bell to the beat. 


“© ‘This was his expreflion.” 

And there is a third Letter, of June 21, in which the intelligence 
** js, That if he might judge by the prefent ficuation of affairs 
** at the courtof Rufiia, they would very much approve of the 
** court of Vienna’s new connections with France.—That they 
** might even extend their engagements with the court of Vi- 
** enna, fo far as to fupport it in its: attempts againit Pruflia, 
** which were publicly talked of at Pete: fburgh.” 

‘The Letters (or rather parts of letters, for they are no more) 
from Count Flemming, are two: both of an imperfect nature, 


as containing nothing but matter of inference; none that will, 


ever fo remotely, agree with fo ftrong a term as Demonftration. 
The firft dated June 12, we are told, runs in thefe terms. 

‘* Having infenfibly brought the thread of my difcourfe with 
‘* Count Kaunitz to the armaments of Ruffia. I afed him the 
** reafon of them? And tho’ this Minifter did nor explain him- 
‘* felf upon them, yet he did not contradi& me when I told 
* him, that thofe great preparations feemed to be rather making 
againtt the King of Prufiia, than with a view to fulfill their 
‘* engagements with England. And upon this I Ainted to Count 
** Kaunitz, That I did not well fee how Roffia could maintain 
fach great armies ont of their own treafures, if the fubfidies 
from England fhould ceafe ; and that, therefore, the Emprefs- 
Queen mutt intend to make them good. Upon which he an- 
‘* fwered me, That the money would not be grudged, provided 
*« they knew how to make a right ufe of it. hefe were his 
** own words, And when I obferved to him, that it on™ 
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** feared, that .if that crafty and fharp-fighted Prince fhould 
“ happen to difcover fuch a. concert with thir court, he might all 
“© of afadden fall upon them; he replied, that he was nor very 
<* uneafy about it;—that he would meet with his match; aad 
*«* that they were prepared at all events.”’ 

And in tne fecond, dated July 4, he expreffes himfelf thus : 
“* Count Kayferling has received a letter from a certain Raffian 
“* Minifter, which is fo obfcurely written, that it is difficult to 


_ * judge of the fentiments of his court, as to the refolution they 


** will chufe to take im the prefent crifiss That letter is dated 
‘* June 15, and contains in jubilance, That he would not have 
‘© failed to let him into the connection of the prefent affairs, if 
‘“< the great fecrecy, which it was agreed to obferve, had not 
‘* prevented it, and laid him under a neceflity of afing a ftile as 
** Jaconic as mylterious.—That he did not wonder, that he, 
‘© Kayferling, {aw before his-eyes a chaos which he could not 
** clear up. That, for the prefent, he could only refer him to 
** the faying, fapienti fat; hoping, that, in time, both he and 
** Kaunitz might putan end to their referve, That the treaty 
‘“‘ between England and Pruflia had made a great alteration ia 
‘‘ affairs; and that as the correfpondence between England and 
** Pruffia fill continued, he mult be upon his guard with Mr. 
** Keith.” : 

‘* Count Flemming’s difpatches, continues the Memorial, are 
filled with a great number of fuch paflages ;—-among others, he 
relates that Count Keyferling had received orders, to {pare nei- 
ther pains nor money, in order to get an exaét knowlege of the 
ftate of the revenues of the court of Vienna; and he affures, 
that this court had remitted a miliion of Fiorins to Peterfburgh. 
He very often exprefies his owa perfuafion of an ellablifhed con- 
cert between the two courts of Vienna and Ruffia. That the 
latter, in order the better to difguife the true reafons of their 
armaments, made them under the apparent pretence of being 
thereby in a condition to fulfil the engagements. they had con- 
tracted with England ; and that when all the preparations fhould 
be finifhed, they were to fall unexpectedly upon the King of 
Pruffia.”” 

Here it muft again be obferved, that none of thefe difpatches 
are given entire among the documents; and that for the re- 
markable particular of the remittance from the court of Vienna, 
to that of Peterfburgh, no better authority is to be found than 
me following claufe, in the difpatch of M. Flemming’s, next to 

e treated of, viz. “* A friend of mine, who pretends to have his 
‘* information from one of the Clerks of the Treafury, aflures 
6° me, that this court has remitted,”’ &c. (t+ 

What enfues next in the Memorial, is, an endeavour to derive 
that meafure of proof from all circumitances combined, which 
could not be derived from any in one particular. And then recur- 
zing to the explanations which his Pruffian Majeity had fo often 
tho’ 
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tho’ in vain, laboured to extort from the courc of Vienna, an- 
other difpatch of M. Flemming’s, of the 28th of July, is made 
ufe of, to fet the intentions of that court, with regard to Pruffia, 
in open day-light.. This difpatch, which is inferted at large in 
the documents, opens with a recital of M. Klingerafe’s applica- 
tion to Count: Kaunitz, for a fpecial audience of the Emprefs ; 
and of the addrefs made ufe of by that Minilter, to worm out 
of him, what the fubje&-matter of it was to be, in order to pre- 
pare her Majefty properly for it, as alfo to get time fufficient to 
prepare a fuitable anfwer; and then proceeds in the following 
terms : 

** That Minifter (Kaunitz) told me farther, that having fee 
“ out immediately after [his conference with Klinggrafe, that 
“ isto fay] for Schoenbrun, he had, in his way thither, turn- 
“ ed itm his thoughts, what anfwer he fhould advife his Sove- 
reign to return to M. Klinggrafe ; and that having, as he 
** thought, perceived, that the King of Pruffia had two objects 
«¢ in view, which they meant here equally to evade, viz. To 
** bring on conferences, and explanations, which might imme- 
** diately occafion a fufpenfion of thofe meafures which it was 
“* thought neceflary to continue with vigour; aud, fecondly, 
** to bring things further, and to other more effential propofals 
** and engagements; he had judged that the anfwer ought to 
“ be of fuch anature, as entirely to elude the King of Proffia’s 
demand ; and, without leaving any room for further explana- 
** tions, fhould, at the fame time, be firm and civil, without 
“* being fufceptible either of a finiller, or 2 favourable conftruc- 
“tion, That, agreeable to this idea, he thought it would fuf- 
** fice, that the Emprefs fhould anfwer fimply, That in the vio- 
** lent general crifis Europe was in, both her duty, and the dig- 
“* nity of her crown, called upon her to take fuflicient meafures 
** for her own fecurity, as well as for that of her friends and 
** allies.*° . 
. So far the difpatch; and the inference drawn from it, in the 
Memorial, which is fair and warrantable, is as follows. 
‘ [t plainly appears by this, that by diétating the above-men- 
tioned anfwer to his Sovereign, Count Kaunitz propofed to 
fhut the door againft all means of explaining and conciliating 
matters, and, at the fame time, to purfue the preparations of 
his dangerous defigns, in the expectation that the King would 
be fo far provoked, as-to take fome flep, which might ferve 
to make him pafs for the aggreffor.’ 
After this, the condu&t of Saxony is again refumed ; and from 
the Saxon difpatches, it is farther manifefted, that, tho’ the 
court of Drefden had nor as yet entered into the fuppofed con- 
cert of Peterfburgh and Vienna, they, neverthelefs, put them- 
felvesin a forwardnefs to fifh in troubled waters. To prove this, 
Count Brubl’s initructions (two months before the march of the 
Prufians) to Count Flemming, 40 propofe to the court of Vienna, 
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the taking meafures againft the paffige of the Proffian army 
through Saxony, by aflembling an army in the Circles of Bohe- 
mia, and ordering Marfhal Brown to concert fecretly with Mare 
fhal Count Rutowfki, are cited: as alfo Count Flemming’s: an- 
{wer, of July 7, importing, that Count Kaunitz had affured 
him, that the Generals who were to command, would be forth- 
with named ; and that one would beappointed to form the con» 
cert with M. Rutowfki. Moreover, that M. Kaunitz had far 
ther encouraged the court of Saxony, not to betray any dif- 
may, or uneafinefs, but, on the contrary, to fet a good face on 
their affairs, by providing againft the worlt; as he heard, with 
pleafure, the King of Poland had begun-to do, by the orders 
he had already given to the faid Count Rucowfki: and two 
paflages more are added ; oue, a piece of advice from M. Flem- 
) ming, to grant a paflage to the Ruffian troops ; and afterwards 
to take -fuch meafures as fhould: be moft proper; the other, 
a Declaration from the Emprefs-Queen to the faid Minifter, in 
the terms following : ‘‘ That fhe required nothing, for the pre- 
‘“‘ fent, from the King of Poland, as fhe was very fenfible of his 
© ticklifh fituation. : That, however, fhe hoped, he would, in 
‘© the mean while, put himfelf in a good potture, in order to be 
‘* prepared, at all events. And that in cafe any breech fhontd 
“‘ happen between her Majefty and the King of Praffia, the 
would, in time; not be aver/e to concur, in cafe of need, in 
** the neceffary meafures for their mutual fecurity.” 

Thus we have given fach a Review of the principal grounds 
and reafons affigned by this great Prince, in juftification of his 
Condu&, as we thought the importance both of the cafe and 
the crifis deferved. And upon the whole matter, we may be 
allowed, we hope, to fay, that Saxony was, on the one hand, 
the dupe of her own avidity and irrefolution ; and, on the other, 
of the haughtinefs and fliffnefs of the courtof Vienna: havin 
enough embroiled herfelf, by her negociations, to furnith Praffia 
with fufficient matter of complaint againit her; and yet not 
perfected any one ft pulation at either of the courts, fhe had been 
fo long caballing with, for her own tecurity, ‘or indemnification. 
As allo, that Proffis, befet on every fide with fnares and dan- 
gers, has acted agreeably to the moft perfect roles of policy, in 
redeeming time at her enemy’s expeace, in chufing to make 
Saxony the feat of war firft, and keeping the calamities refult- 
ing from it, as long as pofiible from bartting in upon her. 

Bat, it may be alfo here obferved, that if ever a powerful di- 
verfion on the Continent could be of any fignal fervice to Great 
Britain, it would be now. IF ever it fhould, or could, be worth 
our while to pay largely for ir, it would be now: Ye-, while the 
union of the Germanic Body, by which alone it can be ebtained, 
is thus miferably broke to piecas, the Commodity is not to be 
had, were we flill able to pay the price of it: fo that which fide 
foever fhall be vitorious in the prefent conteft, France will have 

as much caufeto exult, as Great Britain may have to mourn. 
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IV. The Counterpoife: or, B—g and the M——y fairly 
ftated. By aBy-Stander. 8vo. 1s. Robinfon. : 
This Ky-Stander knows nothing of the matter : his perform- 
ance is too low, and infignificant, to deferve more particular 
notice. 


V. The Memorial of his Pruffian Majefty, exhibiting the 
Condu& of the Courts of Vienna and Drefden. To which 
are annexed, the original Papers found in the Cabinet of the 
King of Poland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bizet. 

Tis is only another tranflation of the fourth article of the 

Four important Pieces, Sc. See its title, p.641; the laft paragraph, 


PoETICAL. 


VI. The Genius of Britain. An Iambic Ode.  Ad- 
drefled to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Efq; 4to. 6d. 
Cooper. 

The Mufes are never fo amiable as when they appear on the 
fide of Liberty; in which caufe the unknown Author of this 
Ode is no contemptible Volunteer*, as the three following ftan- 
zas, with which the Genius of Britainconcludes this poem, will 
evince. 

Look: back on ev’ry deathlefs deed 
For which your Sires recorded ftand ; 
To Battle let your Nobles lead 
The fons of Toil, a hardy band ; 
The {word on each rough Peafant’s thigh be worn, 
And Wars green wreaths the Shepherd’s front adorn, 


But fee! upon his utmoft fhores 
America’s fad Genius lies ; 
Fach wafted province he deplores, 
And caits on me his languid eyes ; 
Blefs’d with Heaven’s favounte ordinance I fly, 
‘To raife th’ opprefs’d, and humble Tyranny. 


This faid, the Vifion weitward fled 
His wrinkled brow denouncing war ; 
The way, fire-mantled Vengeance led, 
And fuitice drove his airy car ; 
Behind firm-footed Peace her Olive bore 
And Plenty’s horn pour’d bleflings on the fhore. 


* In his Dedication to Mr. Pitt, he thus fpeaks of himfelf. 


Above Temptation, and unaw'd by Pow’r, 

Pleas’d with his prefent lot, nor wifhes more, 

Save that kind Heav'’n would give his warm defire, 

What Kings can’t grant, nor Courtiers oft require, 

From each low view of felfifh faction free, 

To think, to fpeak, to live, O Parr, like thee. 

Althe’ 
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Altho’ the word Vates fignifies, both a Poet and a Prophet, time 
ean only difcover-how far the Author is intitled to the latter ap- 

ellation ; and, therefore, we fhall only remark, that the imagery 
of the firit ftanza, is an imitation of an Ode, which was written 
in the year 1744, on the battle of Preflon-Pans, by a Gentleman 
of Scotland. Gr . 


VII. 4 Poetical Epiftle, occafioned by. the late Change in 
the Adminiftration. Addrefled to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, Efq; 4to. 6d. . Hinton. 

On the perufal of this dull piece, immediately after the fore- 
going very different performance, we could not avoid recollect- 
mg the Fable, wherein the Afs, with his hideous braying, and 
aukward gambols, takes upon him to carefs and fawn upon his 
owner, in imitation of the favourite Spaniel ; but unhappily was 
repaid with a drubbing —Wherher the Great Man, in this pa- 
rallel fituation, may think of the like means of rewarding a mif- 
taken Panegyrift, is a circumflance beft known to himfelf: but it 
is not improbable, that his good-nature may rather difpofe him 
to excufe a well-meant endeavour to pleafe ; tho’, as in the cafe 
of the poor beaft in the Fable, Nature may have unkindly barred 
the way to fuccefs, 


VIII. The Metamorphofis of a Prude. 

The Author is no Ovid ; yet is his Prude not unpoetically me- 
tamorphofed into a Cat. When this Bard enters the poetical lifts 
again, he would do well to facrifice to the Graces. Gr. 


IX. The Tenth Epiftle of the firft Book of Horace imitated. 
4to. 1s. Rofs. 

‘This Imitator knows too little of the Latin to underftand Ho- 
race, and too little of Englifh, to give any tolerable fatisfaétion 
to a Reader in either language. However, by the time he has 
learnt to fpell, he may, pofibly, appear to more advantage, as 
he feems to have youth on his fide, and, in fome {mall degree, a 
natural turn for poetry: tho’ what Nature has done for him, 1s 
not yet fufficiently cultivated to excufe his prefumiug to appear 
in print. 

X..A New Verfion of Paradife Loft; or, Milton para- 
phrafed. . In which the meafure and verfification are corrected 
and harmonifed; the obfcurities elucidated; and the faults 
which the Author ftands accufed of, by Addifon and other of 
the Criticks, are removed, With Annotations on the origi- 
nal Text, to fhew the reafonablenefs of this New Verfion. 
By a Gentleman of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

Altho’ we had long laid it down as a maxim, not to be fur- 
prized at any of the literary attempts of the prefent race of Au- 
thors, yet we mult confefs, that this title-page aflonifhed us. We 
could not conceive, what occafion the Paradife Lott had for a Pa- 
raphraftical Verfion ; its obicure paflages had been long ago ex- 

plained, 
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plained, and never were difficult to the {cholar: and if our ear 
did not greatly deceive us, Milton, notwithftanding fome utimu- 
fical lines, bad carried the harmony of Blank Verfe, as far as the 
Englith language would admit. It is very true, indeed, that Mr. 
Addifon, and the Author of the Rambler, have accufed that great 
Genius of fome trivial inaccuracies ; but if fuch are to be lopped 
oft, by every little pretender to Criticifm, what author will de- 
fcend, unmaimed, to pofterity? Not a fecond irruption of the 
) Gotks and Vandals, would be more deftructive to learning, than 
a fuch a critical barbarifm, if permitted to rage with impunity. 
x But let us fee, 

| ‘ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor hiatu ? 


We, therefore, attentively perufed the New Verfion and 
bi Notes, and foon found, that if the late Dr. Bentley lopped off, 
now and then, one cf Milton’s fingers, our Oxford Drawcanfir 
hews away, not only his extremities, but chops his very head off, 
leaving Milton a lifelefs and disfigured trunk. Bentley every 
where fhewed an Acumen ingenii; and fome of his objeétions are 
| not tobe anfwered. It is true, the Doétor was no poet ; but then 
our Oxonian, is not only a moft wretched verfifier, but his re- 
mrarks no where difcover any critical fagacity ; they are ever ill- 
founded, and, in general, difplay that ill-mannered kind of ar- 
rogance fo confpicuous in moft of the proficients in the Bathos. 
ut as it would be making this reptile too important, to track him 
through all his windings ot abufe, illiteracy, and abfurdity ; and 
oy as we think ita kind of poetical profanation, to mention Milton 
and him together, we fhall defile our page with no part of his Pa- 
raphpafe, but refer thofe who can read fuch ftuff with lefs in- 
dignation than we can, to the pamphlet itfelf: applying to the 
Author what Milton faid of a much better writer: 


Gaudete O Scombri, et quicquid eft pifcium falo, 
Qui frigida hyeme incolitis algentes freta, 








Veltrim mifertus ille 
Bonus amicire nuditatem cogitat.———— 
a From the title page, we imagined, that the Gentleman of Ox- 
\? ford had given a new verfion, as he calls it, of the whole of 
| the Parade Loft, but were agreeably furprized to find, that he 
has only fallen upon the firit book. Gi 
4 XI. The Levee, a Poem. Occafioned by the Number of 
: | Clergy at the Duke of N ’s laft Levee. Folio. 65. 


* Cooper. 

This fhort poem is introduced with a very facetious application 
of Horace:—Qui ft Maecenas, ut nemo? asa Motto; which 
happens to be very nearly the cafe ; as the word Number in the 

| title. page appears, in the conclufion of the poem, to fignify but 
one Ecclefiaftic, whom Horace would fcarcely have allowed to 
fay of himfelf—Nos numeri fumus. Perhaps the onty preacher qua- 
lied to affume this ftyle, mutt be fome fair Quaker-Speaker. = 
z verig 
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verte is Hudibraftic, and the defcription of his Grace's Levee, 
by no unfriendly Mufe, is humourous, and not more fatyrical, on 
the Groupe, than jait.. The former great refort of the Clergy, 

from the Prelate downwards, to this weekly Convocation, as the 
Poet calls it, makes a high contraft to the cataftrophe of a poor 
Unit’s figuring in the laft a& of the Levees; which clofes with the 
following juft reflection, and certain prophecy. 

By Nature's friendly Inftiné led, 

Thofe Birds of Paffage all are fled ; 

And now prepare their throats to fing 

The Matins of the coming Spring. K 


XII. The Fifteenth Ode of the firft Book of Horace imitated, 
and applied to Mr. F. on his being appointed S——- of 
S——., and taking on him the Conduct of the —. Folio, 
6d. Scot. 

In that Ode, which this, writer pretends to imitate, the Venu- 

fian Bard artfully anticipates the fatal effects of Anthony’s at- 

_ tachment to Cleopatra, by reciting the example of Paris, and 
the ruinous confequences which attended his paffion for Helen. 

The fubje&, therefore, made it accep:able to the friends of Au- 

guftus, while the delicate manner in which it is handled, could 

not difpleafe even the followers of Anthony. But this Imitation 
is widely remote from the beauties of the original; Sh—— and 

Horace are not more different.—The Englifh Ode is by much 

too perfonal to be pleafing, to thofe who have no conneétion with 

either party ; and is too indifferent, in point of verfification, te 
merit any regard from the genuine Critic. Gt. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


XIII. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings of Admiral B—g, 
and his Conduct off Mahon, on the 20th of May. By an 
Officer of the Squadron. 8vo. 6d. Owen, 


Againft the Admiral ; but affording no difcoveries. 


XIV. The Hiftory of Reynard the Fox, Bruin the Bear, &c. 
12mo.. 3s. Smith. 
A WT ding which feems. to have been written in exprefs contra. 
diction to the confident affertions ufually found in Quack-Bills, 
concerning Lofs of Time, and Hindrance of Bufinels. "gy 


XV. The ‘Fuvenile Adventures of David Ranger, Efg 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Stevens. ‘ 
The title of this Novel feems to have been contrived to pre- 
poffefs the public with expeétations of its containing anecdotes re- 
- lating to the celebrated Manager of one of our Theatres-Royal ; 
- ‘but this, to borrow a late fafhionable phrafe, was all a Hum- 
bug. For the reft, however, the work is by no means the moit 
contemptible of the kind we have lately been obliged to perufe : 
It abounds with advemures, and’ is not altopether ill-wricted> the 
Author 
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Author being fo much of a Scholar, as to ‘underftand Latin! 
which is more than the generality of our modern Authors, in this 
branch of Literature, efpecially, can boatt. 


XVI. The Life and furprizing Adventures of Crufoe Richard 


Davis. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 


From fome difagreeable peculiarities in the language, and a 

rity of nonfenfe, and ridiculous extravagance, we are led to 
conclude, that this is the manufacture of that notable genius, Mr. 
Adolphus Bannac, to whom the Public is indebted for. The Filts, 
and, The Apparition. See our lalt, p. 355—356. To fay no 
more, is faying enough, on the prefent occafion. 


XVII. Northern Memoirs; or, The Hiftory of a Scotch 
amily. “Written by a Lady. 12mo0, 2 vols, 6s. Noble. 
This Lady feems to be one of the beft hands employed in Meff. 
Noble’s manufaftory. There is, indeed, nothing excellent in 
her wotk ; but there is lefs abfurdity, and rather better language, 
in it, than in any of her feilow-labourers produétions that have 
come to market this feafon. If it affords no indications of genius, 


. .& fhews no want of invention; and if the incidents are not very 


affe€ting, they are more natural and more probable, than thofe 
with which mof of our Jate adventure-books have been: ftuffed. 
Should ‘ovr fair Novelift chance to think this verdié not quite 
fo juit to her merits, as a natural prejudice in her own behalf may 
have led her to expeét,—we beg leave to obferve, that fhe has 
no great reafon to complain; and that fhe might have appeared to 
fomewhat lefs advantage, had fhe not been favourably fet off 
by the luckieft foils that fortune could poffibly have flung: in her 
way :—As an Old-Bailey delinquent, (pardon, good Madam, fo 
homely an illuftration) indifted for fome flight offence, may, com- 
“ paratively, appear almoft a refpectable perfonage, in the eyes of 
: gw jury,-who have'previoufly fat on the trials of a gang of the 
moit attrocious malefactors. 


XVIII... Les Vrais Principes de la Langue Angloife: Oufe 
trouve develope tout ce qui eft neceffaire aux Etrangers pour 
apprendre facilement a parler, lire, et ecrire ’Anglois. Par V. 


J. Peyton. -12mo. 3s. 6d. Nourfe. 
Yronti nulla fides. RK 





A. 


e bi te ERRATA in our laft. : 2 
Page 49, line s, for too, read to. P, 498, in the fecond Note, for 


charagterical, 1. charaGeriftical.  « 


%* The Arf political article in the Monthly Catalogue for Novem- 
ber, fhould have been placed the of in that clafs. This miftake 
in the arrangement of the materials, will account for the local 
impropriety. inthe beginning of the faid firft article: viz. ‘ 5® 

eu much has aérevdy been faid,’ &c, . 
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| Mr. Hampton’s Tranflation of Potysius, concluded. See 
| Review for June 1756. 


HE perfon whofurnifhed the preceding parts of thisArticle 
having been unexpectedly called abroad, it was thought 
proper to defer the remainder until his return, rather than 
| deftroy, by the interpofition of another hand, that uniformity 
of ftyle, and manner, which are effentially requifite, in works 
of this nature efpecially. This, we hope, will be thought a 
fufficient apology for the delay that has happened. 

By turning to the Review for laft June, our Readers will 
find, that we accompanied our Hiftorian to the conclufion of 
the Sicilian war, between the Romans and the Carthaginians ; 
but that we left the latter engaged in a war againft their re- 
volted mercenaries; whom, in the fpace of three years and 
four months, they, atlaft, entirely reduced. 

We come now to the fecond book of this excellent Hiftory ; 
whicn contains a concife and general abftract of the chief 
events immediately following thofe we have already attended 
to: the firft two books being defigned only as an introduction 
to the whole. Inthe firft chapter we find, that the Romans 
| being induced to make a defcent upon the coaft of Greece, in 
order to revenge the many infults offered both to their Mer- 
| chants and Embaffadors, by Teuta, Queen of the Illyrians; 
Apr. Vor. XV. Uu this 
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this haughty Princefs was foon compelled to fue for peace ; and, 
by treaty, was confined to a fmall part of her former domi- 

In the fecond chapter of this book, our Hiftorian, after 
having given us ageographical defcription of that part of Italy 
which was inhabited by the Gauls, proceeds in his concife, 
but accurate, narrative of all the wars between that people 
and the Romans; by which, however, the former were, at 
laft; entirely fubdued. . He concludes his recital with the fol- 
lowing fenfible and inftructive reflections. 

¢ Such was the end of the Gallic wars: which, if we re- 
¢ gard only the daring fpirit, and undaunted bravery of the 
* combatants, the forces that were brought into the field, the 
© battles that wefe fotight, and the numbers that fell ih thofe 
* engagements, muft certainly appear as great and formidable 
* as any that are known in hiftory. But, on the other hand, 
“© if we reflect upon’ the rafhnefs with which thofe expeditions 
« were projected, or the abfurd and fenfelefs conduct, by which 


'* From the various tranfactions recorded in this chapier, M. Fo- 
Yard takes occafion to make many obfervations, which, to a mili- 
tary Reader, will afford both entertainment and. inftruétion. He 
fhews us, that, in general, the events of war aré not fo entirely 
beyond the reach of human forefight as is imagined ;_ that a wife 
General may be more perplexed by engaging with an ignorant one, 
than if he had to deal with 4 man of equal intelligence with him- 
felf; that experience, grounded upon theory, will enable us, in 
fome degree, to judge of the futare, fo as to prev@it, and frufs 
trate, the beft concerted defigns. We fhall felect, from among the 
reft, his note upon that part of the treaty between the Romans and 
the Queen of Illyria, by which the was obliged, not to fail beyond 
Lifflus with more than two frigates, and thofe unarmed; and; as 
fuch jubjects are interefting, to this nation particularly, our Readers 
will, probably, thank us for atranilation of the whole. 

The firft Punic war, fays M. Folard, had taught the Rowans the 
vaft coufequence of a ftrong marine force, and how neceflary it. 
is for a nation to keep up that force, if fhe means to become 
formidable to her neighbours, ‘Whey had experienced how much- 
the Carthaginian Republic, by their powerful fleet, had made 
themfelves feared at fea, and, confequently, at land $ for be that 
commands on the ocean, will alfa be obeyed on foore. It were to be 
withed, .adds our ingenious Commentator, that this maxim-were 
written over the dvor of every apartment of the King of France, 
whofe neighbours well know the truth of it. For not attending to 


this maxim, the Greeks loft their liberty ; and France, in the yeat 


1703, fuffered many misfortunes. It is but now, that, by the wil- 
dom of a worthy Minilter, we have, at laft, begun to open our 
eves, 8 . 4 
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Tranflation of Polybius. 656 
é they fevetally were. carried into execution, nothing wilf’be 
é found more trifling or contemptible. For the Gauls;-fdo 
¢ not fay moft ‘frequently, but even in every thing’ they “at- 
‘ tempt, are hurried -headlong by their paffions, arid: névée 
‘ fubmit to the rule.ofj reafon, From hence it happehed; 
‘ that they were in a fhort time difpofleffed of all the plains 
‘ that. are watered by the Po§' fome' few places only, at the 
‘ foot of the Alps, excepted. I thought it neceffaty,’ there- 
¢ fore, to give fomie account of the condi, andthe for- 
‘ tunes of this people, from, théir fitft {etdlement iii the coun- 
‘ tty, to the timé of their final exclafion from it. “Such in- 
* cidents. very ptopetly belong to. hiftory ; and well deférve 
‘ to be tranfmitfed to all future times.» For, ‘front this pofte- 

rity may learn,. what.little caufé there is to’ dread the’ rath 

and fudden expeditions of any of thefe barbarous tribes : 

and in how fhort a time their ftrongeft forces may be diffi- 

pated, by thofe who. are determined bravely to refift, and 

to ftrugele, even to the lateft hope, rather than be deprived 

‘ of their juft and natural rights*.” 

The remainder of this fecond book’ contains a flight fketch 

of the hiftory of Greece, previous to the period’ of time at 

which Polybius begins his grand Hiftory; and at which, we are 

how arrived. : on | ) 

Thé‘world is now poffeffed of no more than one eighth 

part of this invaluable work: yet it may. not be difpleafing to 

fuch ‘of our Réaders as are unacquainted with Polybius, if, 

from the beginning of this book; we extract that part of it 


‘ 
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* Qur French Commentator in {peaking of the tridmph of Fla- 
minius, after a viétory gained over the Infabrians,, takes occ2fion to 
enlarge upon the Roman cuttom of fiatyrizing the triamphing Ge- 
neral as he paffed along in their fongs, in which they ludicroufly 
expofed his foibles; He concludes his‘Note in thefe’words: »* If 
Ma de Turenne;..after his many viétories, had .triumphed in Paris, 
his foldiers, in their fongs, mufthave given him all-the ;praifes of 
which even .Ceefar. was. worthy, without being able to diicover @ 
fingle blemith in his chara¢ter.. . He would have returned: home tri- 


umphant, not only poffefled of every military virtue which adorned, - 


the Roman Hero, but alfo of thofe, few as they, were, which in 
him were wanting. Jf Marlborqugh, whom the Englifh have com- 
pared to this great Roman, ‘had paffed throagh the itreets of Ln- 
don, féated on a triuniphal cat, ‘on account of ‘his victories gained 
over us, with what vollies of rhiming wit would he have been fa- 
luted, in confequence of his avarice, which -tarniffied: all his other’ 
glorious qualities: a vice but little/known among people of rank 
1a that nation,’+-O that this were but true! , 
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which contains the Author’s plan of the whole. From hence 
only they will be enabled to form an idea of the irretrieyable 
lofs which fucceeding ages have fuftained, in the deftru@ion 
of fo confiderable a part of fo accurate, fo judicious, { faith- 
ful an Hiftorian. , 
¢ The chief intention, then, of this Hiftory, is to few at 
what time, in what manner, and from what caules, ‘the 
whole known world became fubject to the Roman power. 
And fince this great event had a known beginning, and is 
allowed to have been compleated likewife in a determinate 
courfe of time, it will be ufeful to recapitulate all the chief 
tranfactions which paffed between its commencement and its 
completion. —Havin firft explained the caufes of the war 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, which is moft 
frequently called the war of Annibal, we fhall fhew in what 
manner this General entered Italy, and gave fo great a fhock 
to the empire of the Romans, that they began to fear, that 
they fhould be difpofleffed even of their proper country and 
feat of government: while their enemies, elate with a fuc- 
cefs which had exceeded all their hopes, were perfuaded that 
Rome itfelf muft fall as foon as they fhould once appear be- 
fore it. We then fhall {peak of the alliance that was made 
by Philip with the Carthaginians, as foon as he had ended 
his war with the Aétolians, and fettled the affairs of Greece. 
Next will follow the difputes between Antiochus and Ptole- 
my Philopater, and the war that enfyed between them for 
the fovereignty of Coele-Syria: together with the war which 
Prufias and the Rhodians made upon the people of Byzan- 
tium, with defign to force them to defift from exacting cer- 
* tain duties, which they were accuftomed to demand from all 
© veffels that failed into the Pontus.’ T’hus much only re- 
niains of this Hiftory. What followed is entirely loft. ¢ Here,’ 
continues our Author, ‘ we fhall paufe a while, to take a view 
© of the form and conftitution of the Roman government : 
© and, in the courfe of ‘our enquiry, fhall endeavour to de- 
monftrate, that the peculiar temperament and fpirit of their 
Republic, fupplied the chief and moft effectual means by 
which this people were enabled not only to acquite the fo- 
vereignty of Italy and Sicily, and reduce the Gauls and Spa- 
niards to their yoke, but to fubdue the Carthaginians alfo ; 
and when they had compleated this great conqueft, to form 
the project of obtaining univerfal empire. We fhall add, 
likewife, a fhort digreilion concerning the fate of Hiero’s 
kingdom in Sicily: and afterwards go on to fpeak of thofe 
coramotions that were raifed in Agypt, after the death of 
¢ Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, by. Philip and Antiochus; the wicked arts by 
which thofe Princes attempted to fhare between themfelves 
the dominions of the infant King; and the manner in which 
the former of them invaded Aigypt, Samos, and Caria, 
and the latter Coele-Syria, and Phoenicia, We then fhall 


make a recapitulation of all that was tranfacted by the Car- . 


thaginians and Romans, in Spain, Sicily, and Africa: and 
from thence fhall again remove the Hiftory to Greece, 
which now became the fcene of new diforders. And hav- 
ing firft run through the naval battles of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, againft King Philip, we fhall next defcribe the 
war that followed, between the Romans and this Prince ; 
together with the caufes, circumftances, and conclufion of 
it.. After thefe events, we fhall relate in what manner the 


FEtolians, urged by their refentment, called Antiochus from | 


Afia, and gave occafion to the war between the Achzans 
and the Romans. And having explained the caufes of that 


* war, and feen the entrance of Antiochus into Europe, we 
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fhall then fhew the manner in which he fled back again into 
Greece; and afterwards, when he had fuffered an entire 
defeat, was forced to abandon all the country on this fide of 
Mount Taurus. Next will follow, the victories by which 
the Romans gave an effectual check to the infolence of the 
Gauls; fecured to themfelves the fovereignty of the citerior 
Afia; and delivered the people of that country from being 


again expofed to the violence and favage fury of thofe Barba- , 


rians. We fhall then givefome account of the misfortunes 
in which the A‘tolians and Cephallenians were involved ;. 
and of the war which Eumenes fuftained againft Prufias, 
and the Gauls of Greece: together with that of Ariarathes 
againft Pharnaces, And after fome difcourfe concerning 


the union, and form of government, of the confederate , 


cities of Peloponnefus, which will be attended alfo with 
fome remarks upon the growth, and flourifhing condition 


of the Republicof the Rhodians, we fhall, in the laft place, , 


take a fhort view of all that has been before related; and 
conclude the whole with the expedition of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes into Egypt, and the war with Perfeus, which was 
followed by the entire fubverfion of the Macedonian Em- 
pire.’ 

Such was the plan of that noble pile, whofe ruins we are 


now contemplating ; the deftruction of which we can never 
fufficiently lament. But.our Hiftorian did not content _him- 


felf with a bare recital of thefe facts: confidering, that this 


alone was not fufficient to give his readers a perfect idea 
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of the nations conquering, or conquered, he.not only.en- 
riched his work with occafional reflections, but added like- 
wile a diftinét enquiry into the lives, characters, and defipns 
of the principal men that were concerned in the tranfadtions 
of thofe times: ‘For,’ fays he, ‘ it ought never to be fup- 
* pofed, either by thofe who prefide in ftates, or thofe who 
¢ are willing to decide with trath concerning the manntf in 
* which they are adminiftered, that the fole end of making 
© war is vidory:? | 

“Thus much, we imagine, will be fufficient to give our 
Readers a general idea of this hiftory. We fhall, therefore, 
pafs on to the celebrated battle of Cannz, and there fix our 
attention ; it being the moft ftriking objeét which this Author 
has prefented to our view. | 

It being Varro’s turn to command, ‘ this General put all 
¢ the troops in motion by break of day. He ordered thofe of 
© the greater camp to pafs the river; and as they gained the 
¢ other fide, drew them up in order of batile ; joining alfo to 
© them, in the fame line, the troops of the littlecamp. ‘Their 
¢ faces were aj] turned towards the fouth. He placed the Ro- 
¢ man cavalry on the right wing, clofe upon the river: and 
* next to thefe the infantry, extending in one fingle line, 
¢ But the Cohorts were drawn up behind each other in much 
* clofer order than was ufual among the Romans ; and their 
© files fo doubled, as to give the whole line a greater depth. 
¢ The cavalry of the allies clofed the line upon the left. And 
‘ at fome diftance, in the front of the whole army, ftood the 
¢ light-armed troops. The whole number of the forces, with 
¢ the allies included, were eighty thoufand foot; and fome- 
¢ what more than fix thoeufand horfe. 
‘ At the fame time Annibal, having fiyft fent over the Ba- 
learic flingers, and the light-armed troops, to take their 
poft in front, paffed the river in two places with the reft of 
the army, and ranged them in order of battle. The Spanifh 
and Gallic horfe were pofted on the left, clofe upon the bank 
of the river, and oppofite to the Roman cavalry. Next to 
thefe, upon the fame line, he placed, firft, one half of the 
heavy-armed Africans; then the Gauls and Spaniards ; after 
thefe, the reft of the Africans ; and clofed his whole line 
upon the right with the Numidian cavalry. When he had 
thus ranged all his forces in one fingle line, he advanced to- 
wards the enemy, being followed only by the Gauls and 
Spaniards of the center. ‘Thus he detached thefe troops 
from the line in which they had ftood together with the reft ; 
and as he advanced, he formed them alfo into the figure 
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of a crefeerits at the fame time /preading wide their ranks, 
‘and leaving to this Reet but a very inconfiderable depth. 
* His intention was to begin the aétion with the Gauls and 
‘ Spaniards; and to fupport it afterwards by the Africans, why 
‘ were armed after the Roman manner, from the fpoils that 
had been taken in the former battles. The Gauls and Spa- 

niards wore the fame kind of buckler; but their {words 

were different. For thofe of the latter were formed as well 
to pufh with as to flrike; whereas the Gauls could only ufe 
their fwords to make a falling ftroke, and at a certain dif- 
tance. ‘Thefe troops were ranged together in alternate co~ 
horts: and as the Gauls were naked, and the Spaniards all 
cloathed with vefts of linen, bordered with purple, _ after 
the fafhion of their country, their appearance was both 
ftrange and terrible. The Carthaginian cavalry amounted 
‘in the whole to about ten thoufand: and the number of 
their infantry was fomewhat more than forty thoufand, with 
the Gauls included. ‘The right of the Roman army was 
conducted by/Emilius; the left by Varro; and thecenter by 

Regulus and Servilius, the confuls of the former year. On 

the fide of the Carthaginians, Afdrubal had the care of .the 

lett; Hanno, of the right; and Annibal himfelf, with his 
brother Mago, commanded in the center. Boih armies 

were alike fecure from being incommoded by the rifing fun 5 

for the one was * turned towards the fouth, as we have al- 

ready mentioned, and the other towards the north. 

‘ The action was begun by’ the light-armed troops, that 
‘ were pofted before the armies. In the firft conflict, the. 
‘ fuccefs was on both fides equal.. But when the Spanifh and. 
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* Turned towards.| If the tranflator had been a military man, he 
would have faid faced, or fronted, to the fouth; and alfo a little, 
above, inftead of /preading aide their ranks, he would have wrote. 
opening their files. In the room of, pitched battle, he always fays, 
Set battle. Mr. Hampton's un-military expreffions are very frequent 
throughout the whole work. Now though it may be urged, that 
the gencrality of his readers are as little acquainted with military 
terms as himielf, yet there is an indifpenfible propriety in the ufe of 
technical words, to which every Author fhould conform, who treats 
of thofe arts and fciences to which they are appropriated: parti- 
cularly when, as in this cafe, thofe terms are as intelligible to all 
readers as any other. A man who takes upon himfelf to defcribe a 
battle, ought undoubtedly to write like a fuldier. _We fhould have 
been lefs inclined to this piece of criticifm, had not our Tranflator, 
in his Preface, choug 
none but a foldier could defcribe a battle properly, 
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ght fit to Jaugh at M. Folard, for afferting, that, 
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Gallic cavalry, advancing from the left wing of the Cartha- 
vinians, approached near the Romans, the conteft that en= 
ie betwee them was then, indeed, moft warm and'vehe- 
ment; and fuch as refembled rather the combats of Barba-. 
rians, than a battle fought by difciplined and experienced 
troops. For,: inftead of falling back, and returning again 
often to the charge, as the cuftom was in fuch engagements, 
they were now fcarcely joined, when, ne from their 
horfes, each man feized his enemy. But after fome time, 
the victory turned wholly to the fide of the Carthaginians, 

The greater part of the Romans were deftroyed in the 
place *, after a moft brave and obftinate contention : and the 
reft being clofely followed +, as they fled along the river, 
were all flaughtered likewife, without being able to obtain 
any mercy. — 

* About the fame time when this combat was decided, the 

licht-armed troops on both fides retired back again to their 

reipetive armies, and the heavy infantry advanced to aétion. 

The Gauls and Spaniards ftood for fome time firm againft 

the enemy. But being at laft forced to yield to the weight 

of the Romar legions, they retreated backwards, and thus 

opened the figure of the crefcent, in which they had been 

formed. The Romans followed with alacrity and eager- 

nefs; and without much difficulty forced their way through 

the ranks of the enemy, which were loofe and thin; where- 

as them({elves, on the contrary, had drawn away many co- 

horts from the wings, to ftrengthen their center, in which, 

at this time, all the ftrefs of the battle lay. For the action 

was not begun by the whole line at once, but fingly by the 

center: becaufe the Gauls and Spaniards, as they formed 

themfelves into the figure of acrefcent, had advanced far 

beyond the wings of their own army, and offered only the 

convex of the crefcent to the enemy. ‘The Romans there- 

fore, {till pufhing forwards, through the middle of thefe 

ranks, which {till gave way before them, were at Jaft fo far 

advanced within the center, that they faw on either fide the 

heavy-armed Africans ftand ready to enclofe them. Nor 

did thefe troops long neglect the occafion, which of itfelf 
moft clearly pointed out the meafures that were now proper 

to be taken. Fort turning fuddenly, the one part of them 

from the right to the left, and the other from the left to the 


_ © Tn the place.) Armies do not fight in a place, but upon afield. 


+ Troops never fo/loqw, but parjue. 
} Turning) Inftead of facing. 


€r ight, 
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right, they fell with fury upon. both the. flanks of the Ro- 
mans. And thus the event) happened which Annibal had 
chiefly in view, . For this General. had forefeen, that the 
Romans, in purfuing the Gauls and Spaniards, muft at laft 
inevitably be enclofed between the Africans. By this means’ 
they were now forced to break their phalanx; and to defend’ 
themfelves, either fingly, or in feparate parties, againft the 
enemies that were attacking them in flank, 

‘ 7Emilius, who at firft was pofted on the right, and had 
efcaped from the general flaughter of the Roman cavalry,’ 
perceiving that the fortune of the battle was now to be de-’ 
cided by the infantry alone, and being earneftly folicitous, 
that his actions fhould in no refpec fall fhort of thofe af- 
furances which he had given when he harangued the army,’ 
drove his horfe into the very middie of the combatants ; 
killing and difperfing every thing in his way, and employ- 
ing all his efforts to animate the foldiers that were. near 
him. Annibal did the fame on his part: for he had re- 
mained {till in the center, from the beginning of the en- 
gagement. 
‘ The Numidians of the right wing had charged the caval- 
ry of the allies upon the left. And though, by reafon of 
their peculiar way of fighting, no great lofs was fuftained 
on either fide ; yet as they ftill, from time to time, returned 
again to the attack, they by that means held their troops fo’ 
conftantly employed, that they had no leifure to affift the 
reft. But when the cavalry of the left, that was led by Af- 
drubal, and which now had finithed the deftruction of al- 
moft all the Roman cavalry that fed along the river, came: 
round and joined the Numidians, the cavalry of the allies 
were at once feized with terror,. and not waiting to receive: 
the charge, immediately turned their backs and fled. Upon ~ 
this occafion, Afdrubal. bethought himfelf of an expedient 
which, indeed, denoted his great prudence, and his fkill in 
war, Obferving, that the. Numidians were confiderable in 
their numbers; and knowing alfo, that thefe troops were 
then moft terrible, whenever they were engaged againft a 
flying enemy; he. ordered them to purfue thofe that fled ; 
and at the fame time Jed his own cavalry to the afliftance of 
the African infantry. He fell upon the Roman legions in 
their rear; and having divided his cavalry into little troops, 
fent them into the midft of the action, in many different 
parts atonce. By this wife meafure, he gave new ftrength 
and courage to the Africans; while the Romans, on, the 
contrary, began to lofe all hope. | Jt was at this time-that 
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© ZEmilius fell, opprefied with wounds ; and that life which had 
©-on all occafions been devoted to the fervice of his country, 
© was loft‘in its defence. The Romans, though furrounded 
© thus on every fide, turned their faces to the enemy, and re- 
© fifted yet for fome time longer. But as the troops on the 
© outfide fell, their body, by degrees, was more and more di- 
© minifhed ; cill at laft they were preffed together within a very 
© narrow fpace, and were there all deftroyed. Among them 
© fel] Regdlas and Servilius, the Confuls of the former year ; 
* both eminent for their virtue, and whofe behaviour in the 
* action was fuch, as fhewed them to be worthy the name of 
§ Romans. 
* During the time of all this flaughter, the Numidians pur- 

‘ fuing the cavalry of the left, who fled before them, killed 
& the preateft part, and threw many from their horfes. A 
© fall number only efcaped fafe to Venufia; among whom 
© was Varro, that bafe and worthlefs Conful, whofe govern- 
« ment proved fo pernicious to his country. | 
¢ Such was the battle of Canne: in which both fides long 

© contended for the victory, with the greateft bravery. Of 
* this the action itfelf affords the cleareft proof. For of fix 
© thoufand horfe, which was the whole cavalry of the Roman 
© army, feventy only fled with Varro to Venufia; and three 
“hundred more of the allies efcaped to different cities. Of 
‘the infantry, ten thoufand men, indeed, were taken prifon- 
ers; but thefe had no part in the aétion. And about three 

- thoufand alfo found means to efcape to fome of the cities. 
that were near. But the reft, to the amount of feventy thou- 
fand men, all died with honour in the field of battle—On 
‘the fide of Annibal were flain four thoufand Gauls, fifteer 
‘ bevy Africans, and Spaniards, with about two hundred 
© horfe.’ . 
Thus did that brave, and numerous army fall a facrifice to 
the ignorance and rafhnefs of their General. By Annibal’s 
fituation, it appears, that if Varro had pofleffed a little more 
patience, the Carthaginians muft, for want of provifions, in a 
fhort time, have been reduced to fight upon his own terms. 
-But, in fact, the Roman Senate itfelf was equally culpable; 
having, in their letters to the army, fignified their defire that 
a decifive battle fhould be attempted. ‘This was more than 
fufficient to kindle Varro’s natural impetuofity into a flame ; 
a flame that went near to have burnt the whole Roman Re- 
public to afhes. We have had many fubfequent examples of 
the fatal confequences of States and Minifters interfering in 
the command of their Génerals, A Minifter of State may be 
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a wife. home-politician, yet be entirely ignorant in militar 
Salitid. Belides, ho ae pi pafhibly judge of what is pro ‘ 
pote hs in the field, if he is not upon the fpot. Th 
many miftakes committed by the Ronen General on this oc- 
| eem unneceffary to point 

them out: neverthelefs, to fome of our young ceaitars eae 
ders, (for military Readers we have) it may not be entirely 
ulelefs. } 

 Firft then, as we hinted before, he ought not, by any means, 
to have rifqued a general engagement; as the enemy mut in- 
evitably have fallen into his hands without it. . When the Car- 
thaginians advanced ihezr center, he ought not to have wea- 
kened his wings to affift bis own; particularly as their ranks 
in that part, muft have appeared extremely thin. When he 
found their center retreat within their front line, he ought not, 
on any account, to have fuffered his own to exceed the line of 
battle, by advancing before their wings. Then, as his number 
of infantry was greatly fuperior to that of the enemy, heo 
after the battle was begun, inftead of drawing them towards 
his center, to have extended them on the extremities of. each 


flank, with orders ta wheel to the right and left inwards, and 
to flank the Carthaginian cavalry: and as his cavalry were 
inferior in numbers, they fhould have been fupported by the 
remainder of his light-armed troops, .which continued afelefs 
inthe rear. If he Fad followed thofe plain and eafy maxims, 
which the firft principles of his profeffion feem to dictate, An- 
nibal, with his whole army, muft unavoidably have fallen into 
the very {nare in which the Roinangs were caught, 

Both antient and modern Writers of the Roman Hiftory, 
have been extremely lavifh in praiting the inflexible conftancy, 
atid conduct of that peopleduring the fecond Punic war ;, andon 
the opinions of thofe Hiftorians it is, that our univerfal admira- 
tion is founded. But when we come to confider the facts them- 
felves, we find that the councils of this wife people were, be- 
yond meafure, fosli/h; and that their misfortunes were entirely 
owing to their want of judgment. It appears, that they had 
very early intelligence of Annibal’s intention to invade Italy : 
full as early as we had, that the French defigned to attack 
Minorca. It was likewife their own fault, if they were not, 
acquainted with his route. Why did they not attempt to op- 
pofe his entrance into Piedmont? If they had taken care to. 
fecure the narrow pafles of the Alps, they might have de- 
ftroyed his whole army with a very incgnfiderable force. And, 
after Annibal’s arrival in the plains of Italy, what a ftrange 
judgment did the Romans form of the capacity of thofe 
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men, to whom they gave the command of their armies! Og 
juge (fays Mr, Folard) du merite des Princes, et des Republiques, 
par le choix des fujets qu’ils employent dans la conduite d’une guerre : 
which being tranflated into modern Englifh, runs thus; WW 


judge of the merit of an Admiralty, by their choice of an Admiral 


to command a fleet. This Varro, fo famous for his defeat at 
annz, happened to be related to Bebius, Tribune of the 
people ; who, by the affiftance of a little money, properly ap- 
plied, together with his great popularity, and feditious eloquence, 
raifed his noble kinfman to the Confulate : and we have feen the 
confequences! Ariftophanes, in one of his comedies, intro- 
duces a gentleman, endeavouring to perfuade a maker of fau- 
fages to pufh for the miniftry: but the honeft man, too 
modeft, and too fenfible of his own inability, declined. 
©Pho!’ fays the gentleman, ‘inability !—‘tuff, and non- 
€ fenfe.—‘TThere is nothing in the world fo eafy; for aman 
© of your profeffion efpecially. Continue to act as you have 
“been ufed todo. Mix and jumble all things together. Mince 
© your words as you did your meat; it will be thought affa- 
‘ bility. Continue to talk of your cookery ; your profeffion 
© has made you popular, and taught you knavery. In fhort, 
< my friend, you have every qualification requifite in a mini- 
© fter of ftate,- except affurance.’ 
Another proof of the confummate wi/dom of the Roma 
fenate, was, the dividing the command of their troops between 
two men fo oppofite in character, fentiments, and difpo- 
fition. Our own memories, without having recourfe to hifto- 
ry, will furnifh us with inftances of this fort. “The Romans 
being a wife nation, we were certainly right in following theif 
example; and it was alfo juft, that the effect fhould be the 
fame. What could be the reafon, that this great people, fo 
well fkilled in the art of war, did not fooner attempt to draw 
Annibal out of Italy, by making a diverfion in Spain, or on 
the African coaft? It is very aftonifhing, that they fhould 
chufe to act upon the defenfive, when it was in their power to 
have acted offenfively ; but it is {till more aftonifhing, that 
other nations fhould chufe to copy their miftakes. In fhort, 
upon an impartial examination, we find, they were fo far 
from being the people they are generally reprefented, that they 
appear to have purfued every meafure that was moft likely to 
complete their deftruétion. Comparifons, they fay, areodious ; 
therefore we fhall draw no parallel: otherwife, it would be 
an eafy tafk to’ find a nation, which, for fome time paft, feems 
to have acted upori the fame principles. To what, then, did the 
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Romans owe theirdeliverance?.. ‘Fo fortune, .and to the fpirit 
and refolution of one man. Scipio was their redeemer. 

‘The ftrange condu& of the Romans, {ays M. Folard, reminds 
me’of Anacharfis’*obfervation'to Solon, ‘as they were returning 
froma public affembly ; viz. That he could not help being greatly 
aftonifhed to find, that, in their dehberations, it was the Wise 
that poke, and the Foous that decided. - Which in publick af- 
femblies, is commonly the cafe, where party governs, and the 
moft powerful cabal is generally compofed of the Jeaft rational. 

As fome of our Readers may poffibly think, that ‘we ought 

not to take our leave of this work, without mentioning a 
word or two, Concerning’ the merit of Mr. Hampton’s per- 
formance, we may here obferve, that this has been rendered 
unneceflary, by the various fpecimens given; and which the 
learned perufer'may, for his own fatisfaction, compare with 
the original ;' whilft Readers lefs qualified, or lefs curious, will, 
perhaps, deer it fufficient, if we aflure them, without enume- 
rating particulars, that we look upon Mr, Hampton’s Polybius 
as one of the beft tranflations that has appeared in the bia. 
lifh language. : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For DE GE MBER, 1756, continued, 


 PoLiricat. 


IL. Onjfiderations on the prefent State of Affairs, with fome 
RefleGtions' on the Dutch Obfervator. 8vo. 1s. 
Hooper. 

This pamphlet feems to -be the work of an Author, who has 
more than once, this winter, appeared in the fervice of the Public ; 
and never in the’ occafional way, without a realonable claim £0 pub- 
lic acknowlegements ; which are particularly due to him for thefe 
Confiderations,as they contain an unanfwerable refutation of the fal- 
fhoods and calumnies difcharged againft this nation, by the French 

artizan, indicated in his titie-page. . It is this parc of his under- 
taking, which he firft carries into execution ; and he enters upon 
it wich this remark,-» That Europe has more to apprehend from 
the filent policy of LewisX V, than from the open manifettations of 
power, which rather gratified the pride, chan ferved che incereft, 
of Lewis XIV. The indignities offered to fome powers, ferving 
to exafperate all againft him; while the more refined 4, em of 
the prefent French court, has had {uch a foporific effect on.ics 
—peighbours, that they have flept fecurely, til they are ig a. fair 
way to be fecured, forever, ip the fepters of France, « ¥ 
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Whethér this is precifely true, or.not, we need not flay to en. 
quire.-—France is, and long has been, .. fo, formidable, that we 

n never be toomuch ppp m aprEmare againft her--And that the 

reoch management Of Holland, and of the ansi,ftadcholderace 
patty, in particular, by the means, of Van Lhewnea's corrupr ele. 
quence, and the Objeryators equally Corrupt writings, is the 
trluniph of tliir politics, as the Co a ig phrafes it, may.alfo 
be taken upon content.—We have | the lotg-boafted, Ea 
bought benefits of our Dutch alliance, it is plain;. and whether 
through French praétice, or Bnglith mifcondutt, nrakes bax little 
difference in the event.—Our national character we my poffibly 
revive, but our footmg in that Republic, it is to be feared, we 
fhall never recovet : and it isin this light che Confiderer is: en- 
titled to our acknowlegements.—The wicked web-of the lat of 
thie above menrioned two deceivers, he has. certainly untwitted, in 


“the faire(t and folleft manner ; arid it is only. to be lamented, thata 


‘piece fo well calculated to take off the odiovs, imputations. caft 
d us abroad, fhould be written in a language which is under- 
ftood only at home. i uh OLE 
‘We have been charged, it feems, by thefe French emiflaries, 
not only with forming defigns on‘the liberties of the Republic, 
but even with aiming at univerfal commerce; and the Datch 
ap is fimple enough to believe it; which is fo much the 
more flrange, as all the: world might have known,-that-we have 
aimed at nothing for many years paft, but barely keeping a crazy 
veflel, afloat, as long. as we. could.—We .have-been charged 
farther, with being the firft aggreflors in the préfent war, be- 
caufe we were the firftin Eqrope to commence hoftifities; where- 
as it has been over and over again proved, that we commenced 
hoftilities only to correét their agpreffionis; and even then, as a 
Jaft refource, when all other expedicnts, had failed,..And, imdged, 
from the whole of the Conderations before us, and all fhat 
might be added to them, it is but too plain, that we have more 
to an{wer for to ourfelves, than to. any other power upon earth. 
What follows in the fubfequent part of the pamphlet, and 
which is comprehended under the firft part of the title, is of too 
mifcellaneous a nature to’ be reprefented any other way, than by 
a flying fketch of the topics contained init: which are—The 
mifchiefs reciprocally refulting to Britain and Hanover, from-an 
over clofe connection ;--the common duty, both of Hanoverian 
and Britith Minifters, to make fuitable reprefentations ;—the 
little danger refulting to the latter from a proper difcharge of that 
duty, and the difyrace which he fuppofes has befallen them front 
a negleét of it ;—the neceffity of an entire change of meafures, 
and a new fpirit of councils, preferible to any inferior or fecon- 
dary point, fuch as a diftatteful enquiry into paft mifcarriages, 
&¢.—~the probability that in fuch cafe, other Powers would 
think us worth faving, and really affift in forming a common 
caufe‘againit a common enemy ;—the ufe to be made of our pre- 
fent misfortunes, by a thorough fenfe of the impolicy of over in- 
' terfering 
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terfering on the continent, beyond the juft meafure and referve of 
which the cool folidity of Queen Elizabeth fetus an example ;— 
a hint cowards an examination, whether the géeneral diffatisfac- 
tion that has gone forth againit paft mégfires, is with, or with- 
out foundation, &c.— All fenfibly, though fighitly touched ; all 
deférving a good degree of regard, though liable to fome objec- 
tions under che head Of arrangement ; and afl animated with fuch 


‘a fpirit as the times moft certainly ftamd in neéd of: as proofs 


of which, the Reader is defired to accept of the two following 
affages :—arid if the Author, who appears weekly under Mr. 
Ooper’s colours, was to avail himfelf of the leffon contained in 
them, it would be no difhonour to his parts, nor differvice, to 
his caufe. 
“On this occafion, to be of any party, bat thar of one’s 
* country, muft be at once the height of folly, and the height 
‘ of treafon. Neither perfons, or things, can now deferve the 
« public attention, but fo far as they relaté to the retrieval of the 


* public affairs. All-internal ‘divifions, al! tittle paflions of re- 


‘ venge, or intereft, cannot confiftently with the fafety of the 
nation, but yield to that great common caufe of uhion againit 
* the French King ; who, after having rent from us a limb, the 
“ acute feelings of pain for which, are rather exafperated than 


abated by reflection, will hardly ftop, or give us breathing- 
‘time, before he purfues his froke at the vitals of Brita: 7"—— 
*t © The Public will then, moft probably, make the juft allow- 
* ances for the evidently difadvantdgedus conjuncture, in which 
* fuch accepters may come in, and fairly diftinguith between the 
‘ confequences of prot delinquencies, either impoflible, or at 

leaft extremely difficult, for them to repair, and thofe aéts pure- 
ly theirown. If their good intentions are cordial, they need 
not fear juftice being done to them.’ The heart judges the 
heart. There is none, too, can be infenfible, not only of 
the up-hill labour that awaits them, to faa the loft advan- 
tages over foreign enemies, alert and flufhed with their firft fuc- 
ceffes, but of the gain-fayings, and oppofition they. will have to 
meet with from domeftic ones ; from the different opinions, in 
fhort, inflexible obftinaey, and prejadices of thofe, to whom 
no fyftem, however adapted to the public good, will be wel- 
come, unlefs it coincides with, or takes in, their own private 
intereft, to fay nothing of the refentments always following re- 
movals, and the yet more malignant rage of thofe, whofe 
cleareft revenue, founded on ah ae tolerated abufes, mutt 
fubfide on the re-eftablifhment of that public ceconomy, which, 
ander a judicious controul, equidiftant from the vice of either 
extreme, can never be but commendable, but is now an abfo- 
lute neceflity. Such enmities then they need not have much 

enetration to anticipate, nor mach firmnefs to defpife.- The 
fhame -would' bé-tiot to deferve them. Folly ever murmurs at 
the reiga of wifdémy villainy at that of honefty, and Chaos 
‘ complains of order. If, too, they are really eftimable Pita 
*ielves 
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‘ felves, they will be the caufe of efteem to others, who, from 


_ © thinking theirs worth gaining, will exert themfelves +0 pain it, 
ill thus 


* and in courfe deferve that of their country: and they 
* be the authors of all the good done for the fake of imitating, 
‘ or of being pepeored be them. Whereas, it is unconceivable 
‘the damage, hurt, and difhonour, refulting to the public fer- 
vice, from fubordinates defpifing their fuperiors, a contempr 
which can never grow up without caufe, and from which there 
is never any recovering. The little non-expletives then of 
great offices, can only ferve to fink and degrade the authority 
of thofe offices, but can never make the awe of them, give a 
competent fupplement of dignity to the intrinfic nothingnefs of 
their perfonal character, Yet, how often has the Public groan- 
ed at feeing places of the higheit importance beftowed on thofe, 
whofe only title feemed to be that of the moft affured incapa. 
city for them; and fometimes, though not quite £0 often, thee 
fecondaries and fubalterns chofen by the fame ftandard; 
fome of whom, and thofe, indeed, ften the leaft worthlefs, 
were pinned on the public, purely to fave the expence of a 
private gratification for private fervice, or even for domeftic 
drudgery, and thruft into pofts they were unfit to enjoy, with 
much the fame propriety that Mahomet gave his camel a place 
in his Paradife, for having proved a faithful beaft of burthen 


to him.” Ra: 


II. A Letter to the Duke, concerning the ftanding Force 
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neceflary to keep this kingdom in a gc.J pofture of defence. 
By a Country Gentleman. 4to. 6d. Baldwin. 


The defign of this Difcourie is to convince his Royal Highnefs, 


~ that the intereft of the King, and Royal Family, the Proteftant 
. fucceffion, and hie own peculiar influence, F ems and glory, 


would be more enlarged, and better ¥ecured by a conftitutional 


"militia, of 160,000 free Englifhmen, to be augmented, upon any 


emergency, to 200,0c0, or a yet greater number, than by any 


~ number of mercenary, or foreign forces, that can poffibly be kept 
up, and maintained, by all the wealth of this kingdom. _ 


The plain, frank, honeft, fenfible, manly charaéter of a 
country Gentleman, is fo well fuftained in it, that there is hardly 


’ thread of the Courtier to.be found inter-tiffued through the 
', whole piece.—And if it has met with as good a reception as Paul 
__ did with Agrippa, who cenfefied he was almoft perfuaded to be 
‘a Chriftian; or Harrington with Cromwell, when the Protector 
‘was induced by that Writer's book to fay, ‘* The Gentleman had 


* like to have talked me out cf my power ;*’ he will deferve. 


. @ public congratulation upon it, RA: 
Ul. The Gafe of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own 


lomies of North America. 'Humbly. recommended to thecon- 


fideration of the prefent Parliament, by the Iron Manufadtu- 
rers of Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. Trye. | aig 
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Jo. whatever name this Cafe appears, the dome of St, Paul’s i 
“3 ot on it. The Sevced 
ior, every dedudtion, 


~*> 


‘= Is to be in every 


“« SYSTY. CP Der and as no degree of credit ought to 


_ telak to the Aut f 

__gpntended for in it, namely, oe Bar-Iron from our 

csi dy -free,, feems to deferve al] the encouragement that 
¢ 1 
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“that neither im 


Author from {0 accurate a piece, fo the point 
i mi e'adat of . oe 


) ore Can give it, Rea: 


AV. An Anfwer toa Pampblet, called, * The Condu& of 


the Miniftry im ttially examined. In which it is proved 
becility Nor ignorance in the M—r, have 


been the caufes of the prefent unhappy fituation of this nation. 
By the Author of the four Letters tq the People of England. 


Bva..1 8, 6d, Cooper, 


As it has been a rale with the Reviewers, not to beftow any 

rticular attention on the produétions of this intemperate. Writer, 
fa nothing particular will be faid of this ;—-But if one of fo humble 
a clafs as ours might prefume to rh a hint to a flate-underta- 
ker of his felf-fuficience, it fhould be, not to expofe the naked- 
nefs.of his country, for the future, as he has hitherto done, with 
speale of a Satyr, more delighted with the advantage, than 

ocked at fo indelicate an office. Rr 


VW. Reflections previous to the Eftabjifoment of a Militia. 


$vo. 1s, Dodfley. 


Of all the numerous treatifes which have appeared on this in- 
terefting and important fubject, this, in our humble opinjon, de- 
ferves Fie preference. It is founded on the broadeft bafis,—the 
elements of human nature, the particular ftate, difpofitions, and 
exigencies of the ti the preparatories neceffary to be made, 
the alteratives to be ittroduced, the diverfity of confiderations to 
be attended to, the ftimulatives on one hand, the preventives on 
the other; and, indeed, whatever may either forward g7 retard 
the defired effect. The Author is apparently of no party, and 
feems to be aftuated by no principle, but the laudable ambition 
of making ‘his abilities, natural and negated, ufeful to the,com- 
munity: he fs defeétive in ‘no lights that hiltory can give him ; 
he follows. none fervilely; and though he has not only genius 
enough to difcover the Hoisrtes of intelligence, but alfo to direct 
the current as he pleafes, it blufhes through a veil of modefty, 
which renders it {o much the more captivating, if not .the more 
mheritorious. | 

To iilu@rate all that is here faid, would be to recite the whole 
‘piece: for which reafon, a few inftances muft ferve.—Having 
ftated the difference between the military ftate, and military apt- 
tudes of thiscountry, now and formerly, when all the growth of 
the foil was from a military root; the caufes of that difference 5 
the propriety of conforming our future regulations thereto, and 
the infufficiency of our prefent martinet fyftem, as practifed in 
the army, he proceeds to fay, ‘ The feeling of 4 man unaccuf- 
Arvenpix, Vol. XY. X x * tomed 
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674 MontTHiy CaTaLocugE, : 
‘ tomed to ufe a weapon, is a fear that it may hurt himfelf; and 


* that of a man familiar with the ufe of it, is aconfidence that it 
« will hurt his enemy.” He propofes next, that every reftraint by 
which the people are hindered from having, or amufing themfelves 
with, arms, may be tikenaway, notwithftanding the affociation for 
pteferving the game ;—that prizes may be given to the moft dex- 
terous markfmen, in order to’ infpire a love of arms, as yet not 
f@yfluch as dreamed of among ourParaders ;explains himfelf far- 


ther. by {pecifying ‘two requifites to the creating the military in 


queftion ; namely, that the body of the people oat of which our 
regiments are to be formed by rotation, fhould not only be ac- 
uainted with arms, but value themfelves upon the ufe of them ; 
and that the proper degree of authority, and {ubordination, fhould 
be'eftablithed, ahd the habit of military obedience provided for ;— 
anfwers the common, trite, vulgar objections, derived from our 
divifions, difcontens, &c.—infinuates more, and more juft, caufes 
of apprehenfion from a ftanding mercenary army ;—=recommends 
an inttitution formed on inclination, rather than com pulfion;—takes 
it for granted, that this inclination may be formed, if it is not al- 
ready to be found ;—as alfo, that the principles of love of glory, 
and dread of difgrace, are frong enough, if properly managed, 
to bear any ftrefs ;—touches on the theans, and concludes witha 
Wief of his plan, which is here fubjoined. 
* Letthe proper officers in every county, city, and borough, 
* be directed to make out complete lifts in the following terms. 
* Of the noblemen, and gentlemen, poffeffed of a certain va- 
‘ Juation, qualified for the rank of Colonels. 
* Of all poffefled of a lower valuation, qualified for Field- 
* officers. 
* Of another valuation, ‘qualified for Captains. And let all 
* freeholders, having the valuation of*one hundred a year, be un- 
“ derftood to be qualified for inferior Officers, and not obliged to 
* ferve as foldiers. 
© Let the seargere lift confift of fuch as poffefs a certain ex- 
* tent of ground, and under one hundred a year. Let a fimilar 
* method be followed in all cities and boroughs, that the lower 
* claf:, here likewife, may confift of fuch as are refpectable 
* among the inhabitants. 
‘ This lower lift, to avoid repetition, I thall call, that of free- 
men. It excludes all cottagers, day-labourers, and fervants. 
It mult likewife exclude every perfon at prefent, or for the fu- 
ture, who has, or fhall be, conviéted of any criminal, or infa- 
mous charge, before the civil magiftrate. 
‘ When his Majefty is pleafed to appoint his Officers, let them 
* draw by lot, from the lift of freemen, the names of fuch per- 
‘ fons as are to take the firft turn of military duty and when 
* their time is expired, a new appointment of officers may proceed 
* in the fame manner, until the whole have taken their turn. 
‘ Let it be lawful for a freeman to fubftitute another freeman 
in his place: but the fubftitute alone, in this cafe, fhall ai 
‘ | t € 
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* the honours and privileges of the militia. Let it..be lawful for 
‘ a freeman to fubftitute his fon, who, though not inthe lift of 
‘* freemen, whilft_ he lives in his father’s family, fha'l,,in this 
_. * cafe, enjoy the honours of the. militia, and communicate the 
‘ fame By og hikewife. Let the names of fuch as refufe to 
. © prefent themfelyes, or fybftitute another in the above terms, be 
© ftrack off the lift of freemen, and excluded for life: let this, if 
iF * thought neceflary, affect their children.’ 
“ If it is apprehended, that the lift qualified for the rank of 
inferiot officers, may exceed, ,in proportion, the other claffes, 
let the number of fuch officers, appointed to a regiment, be in- 
creafed accordingly. And when, in the field, the Several potts 
in a battalion are difpofed of, according to rank and feniozity, 
the fupernumeraries may. take polt by.the colour:, which they 
are fuppofed.to carry and defend. To this particular, which 
feems to relate immediately to the form of a regiment, I will 
add another ; that.in every company, once in three months, a 
prize fhall be contended for, by fhooting ata mark, ‘That all 
who have ever. won fucha prize, in different companies, fhall, 
when the regiment is affembled,: form a divifion a-part, and 
take poft in the flank, or advanced in the front, commanded b 
four officers from jthe colours, aaa : 
‘ Such broken hints may illuftrate the meaning of this effay. 
A perfon, though, ill qualified to adjult every particular, may 
yet ftrike’ out general. views, not unworthy of the public atten- 
tion. ‘I will conclude this tedious performance with obferving, 
that if we reft our militia upon its proper bafis, a general ufe of 
arms, and the love of honour, ‘we fhall find men hardy enough 
to ferve their country ; that duty will employ the moft deferv- 
ing of our people, whofe fword, without alarming the public 
liberty, will be a fure defence againft a foreign enemy. If; on 
the contrary; thefe points are neglected, the form and pretended 
difcipline of a militia will be vain, and our arms muft come b 
fubftitution into the hands of the leaft reputable clafs of the 
people, who cannot be reduced into the alae of an army, and 
who are ftrangers to the fentiments and the attention to perfonal 
character, which fuch a duty would require.” Ra: 


VI. A political Difcaurfe upon the different kinds of Militia, 
whether national, mercenary, or auxiliary. By Joachim Chrif- 
tian, Pupil to the celebrated Conringius. Tramflated into Eng- 
lith, with a preface, fuited to the prefent important crifis. 
By Thomas Whifton, M. A. 8vo. 2s, Whifton and 
White. 


It is true, that there never was a crifis more proper for an Enc- 
lifh tranflation of this trestif¢, than the prefent, when the national 
cry for a militia has been io loudly raifed, and fo gracioufly hesrc. 
It is at leaft a teftimony in favour of that cry, and contaims a va- 
riety of inftances to encourage thofe to perfevere, who firft began 
it: but then it favours more of the college than of the world ; and 
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676 Montury CATALOGUE, 
fuggefts very little that is applicable to our particular cafe: it is 

d éd to the noble heir of the Townfhend-family, very pro- 
perly ie ry by the Tranflator, with the title of Militia-Town/f- 

d. He has alfo, in his préfatée, beftowed the title of Lord on 
Captain Hetvéy : ard to’ make atends for that excefs of courte- 
fey, he has gone out of his way to difcourfe of one By#g, as if he 




































VII. A Letter ta the Univerfity of Cambridge, on a late re+ 
fignation. By aGentlenian of Oxford, 8vo. 64, Cooper, 

An ironical piece, calcolated equally to expofé an@ abiife that 
learned univerfity, and the noble perfon at the head of it. Tho’ 
publithed under an Oxford mak, it very probably belongs to 
fome Cambridge-bronze, which needed none at all: the little wa- 
ter-gilding affectation of wit and pleafantry it is lacquered over 
with, is chiefly topical; and if intelligible at Cambridge, will 
afford little entertainment any where elfe. Rea 


VII. A Letter from a Bavarian Officer, in the fetvict of 
the Emprefs-Queen, &c. to his Friend in London: contain- 
ing a view of the ftate of the empire; together with forme re- 
flections on the prefent political turn of affairs in Germany, 
and the part the Englifh are likely to a&t on this important oc- 
cafion. . Tranflated from the original German, now in _the 

- hands of a Gentleman in London. By Mr. P.M. M. 8vo. 
1s. Morgan. ae 

Here we have another publication under falfe colours; for tho’ 

it mult be admitted, that the Author is really an adventurer inthe 

fervice of the Emprefs-Queen, he is no more a Bavarian than a 

japanefe, All his knowlege is Britifh ;—all his images are Bri- 

with ;—-and every phrafe he makes ufe of, is Britih, Britifh, Bri- 
tih.——-The ground of his whole perfurmance is a fuppofition, 

That we Britons were all of us out of our wits with joy, at his 

Pruffian Majetty’s Gazette-victory over the Auftrians: and that 

thefe intemperate tran{ports of ours were owing either to our love 

of jultice, in the belief that his Pruffian Majefty had undertaken 
~ @juft war; or a felf-concern for our own welfare, in a like be- 
lief, that our interefts were linked and interwoven with his. And 
his endeavours are to fhew, that policy has nothing te do with 
juflice, and of all political meafures, the Pruflian march into 
Saxony the leaft :—that his Pruffiah Majefty’s interefts, and thofe 
of Britain, had not the leaft conneftion; and though we might 
be ferviceable to him in the fhape of fubfidies, he could make us 
no returns, either by land or fea ;—that even the very eleétorate 
of Hanover, for whole fake the fo much boafted treaty of White- 
hal! was made, was likely to incur all the difficulties and dangers 
by it, which it was calculated to obviate: And that theEmprefs- 

Queen deferves none of the blame we daily throw upon her, for 

entering iato a concert with the French coust + fince the was tir 

ce 





had no title at all. | Ra: 
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dod Jat St, for thie fake OF her owiifeciuiy: By the Tad death of 
‘Whitehall, , Lo 3] , Ree 


RA 
IX, A View of the Manner in which Trade and Civil Liberty 
fupport each other, Being one of the two.diflertations on that 
fubject, which obtained the prizes, at Canibridge in 1755, 
then firft inftituted by the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Townf- 
hend ; read before the Univerlity June 17, by William Haze- 
land, M.A. Schoolmafter at Tottenham-Highcrofs, in Mid- 
dlefex. 4to. 1s. Beecroft. 
A very fenfible, fpirited, manly performance. Ra ; 


X. Fhe Voice of the People ; a colleGtion of Addrefles to his 
Majefty, and fnftru€tions to Members of Parliament, - by their 
Conftituents, upon the unfuccefsful management of the pre- 
fent war, both by land and fea, and the eftablifhment of a na- 
tional Militia, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s, Payne. 

To this Collection, the Editor -has prefixed a well-written pre- 
face, in defence.of the addrefles, and (with the ingenious Author 
of the Cnfiderations *) to prove them conftitutional, decent, and 
neceflary. ; 

* See Review for November, p, 518. Ra; 

XI. Bungiana; or, An Affemblage of What-d’ye-call-’ems, 
in profe and verfe, that have occafionally appeared, relative to 
the conduét of a certain naval Commander. Now firft col- 
leéted, in order to perpetuate the memory of his wonderful at- 
chievements. vo. 6d. Doughty. 

Gleaned from the firit overtlowings of the News-papers, 
againtt Admiral Byag. 

XII. 4 Collection of feveral Pamphlets, very \ittle known ; 
4ome fupprefled letters, and fundry detached pieces, publifhed 
in the daily papers, &c. relative to the cafe of Admiral Byng. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. Lacy. 
This is a collection of pieces in favour of Mr. Byng, and is 
publifhed as a couaterpoife to Bungiana ; the preceding atticle. 


XIII. Some Reafons for believing fundry letters and papers, 
afcribed, in three late publications, to Admiral] Byng, not only 
{purious, but alfo an infidious attempt to prejudice the Admi- 


ral’s.charafter. 8vo. 1s. Doughty. 
by , Sa, es 
‘The above title apparently indicates an ironical performance. 
The pamphlet is by no means the moit contemptible of thofe 
that have appeared againft the Admiral. 


ReLticiovs and CONTROVERSIAL. 


XIV. The Fall of Man: An Enquiry into the nature of 
that event, and how far the poftcrity of Adam are invoived 
Xx 3 in 
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in the guilt of his tranfgreffion. Addrefled tp all, but parti- 
cujagly Preachers, who embrace the doctrine of original fin. 

nthony Fothergill, a Hufbandman in the county of Weft- 
moreland. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 

Having had occafion, more than once, to give our fentiments 
of Mr. Fothergill, as an Author, we fhall at prefent content our-_ 
felves with obierving, that this piece, though it contains nothing 
new upon the fubject, is written in a clear and fenfible manner, 
and carries with it evident marks of found judgment. R 


XV. e Trial of Spirits; or, A Treatife upon the Na- 
ture} “@Mfice, and Operations of the Spirit of Truth, By 
James Relly. 8vo. 1s, Lewis. 

This is a flrange rhapfody, wherein it is often difficult to per- 
ceive, what the Author means. ‘The great point which he is fo- 
licitous to eflablifh, feems to be this; that whatever the Spirit 
worketh for the falvation and comfort of mankind, is all wrought’ 
by his fhewing us the things of Chrift, and teftifying of him, that 
he may be glorified. ‘ Whatever operating power and influence 
(upon our hearts)’ fays he, ‘ tends to lead us to Fe/us for righte- 
_ § pufnefs and ftrength, to Fe/us for wifdom and purity, to es 
* for eternal falvation and comfort, fhows us the glory of Fefus, 
‘ and endears Ze/us to the foul, yea, conflantly leads us out of 
‘ ourfelves, to have all our hope and dependence ‘on Fe/us ; this 
* is the fpirit of truth, the Holy Ghoft, the Comforter.’ 


XVI. Effays on feveral Divine and Moral Subjeéts: par- 
ticularly on the Chriftian temper and conduct—fober-minded~ 
ednefs—the fear of God—a future ftate—marriage—the middle 
ftate—the imitation of Chrift—degrees in glory—religion— 
the fabbath—affliction—contentment—a pacific difpofition— 
the late earthquakes—the advent and crucifixion—moderation, 
&c. By William Richardfon of Blencowe, Vicar of Dacre, 
in Cumberland. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Hodges. 

Though there is nothing particularly itriking, or animated in 
thefe Effays, yet the fentiments are juft, the language is eafy and 
perfpicuous, and a fpirit of candor and benevolence breathes 
through the whole of them. ‘The Author enters into no nice 
or refined fpeculations, but following the dictates of plain com- 
mon fenfe, has adapted his performance to the capacity of almoft 
every Reader. R 


PoETICAL, 


XVII. The Wifdom of the Supreme Being. A Poem. By 
George Bally, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
4to. 1s. B. Dod, &c, 
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This is the fecond timé that Mr. Billy has ‘obtained Mr. Sea- 


ton’s(a) reward ; and we can fafely fay, that. if his firft attempt | 


merited that diftin€tion, the prefent performance deferves it no lefs. 

In our account of that poem, we, in general, remarked, that 
Mr. Bally’s only refemblance to Mitton, confifted in his larding 
his verfes with fome peculiar words ufed by that great Bard, but 
which, as they were now obfolete, could neither add dignity nor 
{pirit to poetical numbers. ‘Tho’ Mr, Bally feems to have been 
convinced of the propriety of that criticifm, yet is he now guilty 
of greater tranfgreffion, in introducing unmufical (4) words, coin- 
ing(c) new ones, and changing adjectives into fubftantives (7). 
There can be no apology for the ufe of words incapable of 
‘harmonious combination: and though Milton, Philips, Young, 
Thomfon, and others, may be cited as authorities for the praétice 
mentioned in the other parts of our charge, Mr. Bally ought 
to confider, that thofe who fcarce rife to the middle of Parndflus, 
are, by the eternal laws of Apollo, excluded from many licences 
wherein they who have reached the fummit, are indulged. 

After his introductory Addrefs to the Supreme Being, Mr. Bal- 
ly cenfures Reafon, and Philofophy, as the grand fources 
of Scepticifm and Infidelity ;- and yet, can any propofition be 
more evident, than that reafon, and philofophy are the only media, 
by which man can demonftrate the wifdom of the great Archi- 
te€tof Nature; whether we confider that attribute a priori; or, 
a pofteriori, from the works of creation? | This, we humbly con- 
ceive, is a little flip at the very threfhold of the work. 

The Mufes, it is allowed, are exempted from a {cientifical 
precifion: Yet, when a Matter of Arts, and Fellow of a Col- 
lege, writes on a learned fubject, the world has a right, to 
look for marks of erudition, if not of genius. But much we 
fear, that Mr. Bally is not a little deficient in this refped ; 
efpecially in what he has faid of the human anatomy. We fhall 
pafs over his account of the eye and ear, the ftru€ture of which 
he had done better to have copied from“any ‘modern anatomitt 
than from Cicero, (e) ‘with this obfervation, that though none of 
the other fenfes afford fuch a fund of poetical images, yet is his 
defcription of them both unpoetical and barren. Nor is he 
culpable only for his omiffions; the epithet which he be- 
flows on the finews (f) his fpiral knots of veins, not to 
mention his flringing the fabrick with nerves, betray his igno- 
rance of anatomy. Would not one conclude from the following 


(2) Review, vol. XII. page 159. 
(6) ‘* When the Divine GeometAttian ftretch’d 

© Th’ immeafurable level through the void.’———p. 18, 
(-) Emaning, enounce. 


(d) « The Fair Archetypal,’ &c. p. 17. Wek. 


(e) De Natura Deorum. 
(/) Branchy threads, 
Xx 4 lines, 
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lines, that the arteries not only carried the blood from the hear 
to the extremities, but alfo brought it back from ‘the extreme 
parts to the heart again? 


Who in the dark the vital fame illum’d, 
And from th’ impulfive engine caus’d to flow 
Th’ ejaculated ftreams through many a pipe 
Arterial with meandring lapfe, then bring 
‘Refluent their purple tribute to their fount ? 


And yet much the fame office isaffigned to the veins a few lines 
after. 
Who — twin’d 
The azure veins in {piral knots to waft 
Life’s tepid ‘waves all o’er? 


In defiance, however, of our Bard’s authority, the unpoetical 
herd of Phyfiologifts may ftill confidently maintain, that the veins 
only bring back theblood fromthe extremities, effete, and conf{e- 
quently unfit for the offices-of life. 


Mr. Bally’s tefutation of the Epicurean fyftem, is lefs excep- 
tiotable ; but had this gentleman looked into Cardinal Poliv. 
niac’s Anti-Lucretius, or had he even condefcended to perufe Sir 
Richard Blackmore’s Poem on the Creation ; and availed -himfelf 

ever fo modérately of his reading, perhaps, neither his reafoning 
-ornumbers, might have been the worfe for it. 

‘Bat though ‘oar Bard, in what he has advanced againf Epicu- 
fus, is intel igible enovgh, yet in the firft lines of his refutation 
of ‘Ariftotle, he feems, to have taken the contrary biafs; at 
feat we, who, alafs! are not OEdipufes, are unable to unriddle 

em. 
Durations hounds Stagira’s bolder fage 
O’erleaps, and lefs*ning to the view a world 
Amidh Eternity’s vaft traétlefs wilds 
Explores. 











av # vie fs 


Having confidered the marks of divine Wifdom, which are 
tvéry where fo difcoverable ‘in the Planctary Syftem, Mr. Bally 
défcends to earth, where © | | 
| =——— Proofs abound 
Of infinite contrivance, matchlefs fkill. 


This we readily allow ; but are-at-fome lofs to underftand the’ phi- 
ne hy a following line as the context fhews, he is fpeaking 
: footy, : 3 wien tobe ¢ 


A form orbicular how fit to weigh 
The golden gift of light and heat to all 
The ftatter'd diftrits with impartial {cale! 


For 


































PoETrcal. 68: 
Por, to.us, they feem to intimate, as if the earth both heated, 
and enlighthed itfelf. — — 
The poem conclades with that old, and often refuted, objec- ‘5 
tion to Divine Wifdom, the immenfe quantity of water in our 
globe. His aniwer enumerates many of the advantages derived to 
mah from this feeming fuperabondance of that element. 'This was 
a glorious ‘theme for a poetical imagination. What fine thi 
‘might not have been {aid ‘on the R , the Clouds, and Ri- 
vers? but the Reader will'be-difappointed who expects to find 
the Speciofa Miracula in our Author's performance ; which, upon 
the whole, is even lefs ‘replete with Poetry, than with Argu- 


ment. Gr. 
XVII. The Mirrour. A Comedy. In three AGs. With 
the Author’s Life, and an Account of the Alterations. 3vo. 
1s. Scott. : . 
The Author, whofe life is here given, and fram whofe writ- 
ings the Mirrour is nowtaken, is Thomas Randolph, A.M. and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; a Gentleman no lefs 
‘eminent for his wit than his learning. He lived about the be- 
ginning of ‘the laft.century, and if Fate had prolonged his days*, 
e would probably have equalled any of his cotemporaries in the 
Vis Comica, as he certainly furpaffed moft of ‘them.in the variety, . 
‘and fmoothnefs of his verfification. We always read the Muses 
Looking-Glafs (for fo Randolph intitled his Comedy) with fatis- 
fa&tion. It isan Ethic Drama; wherein the oppofite extremes 
of feveral virtues, exemplified in the moft extravagant. charac- 
ters, are brought upon the flage. We donot, however, pretend 
to fay, that fuch allegorical exhibitions are proper. fubjeG&s:for 
the comic Mufe. Randolph has introduced into his fcenes the ex- 
tremes of Courrefy, Fortitude, Temperance, Liberality, Magnifi- \ 
cence, Meeknefs, Truth, Cleanlinefs, Modefty, Juftice, and Ur- 
‘banity, under Greek namesexpréfiive of thofe vices ; “Colax, or the 
Flatterer, with great propriety, making one perfon in every fcenc. 
From thefe the’ Editor of the Mirrour has:only fele&ted the extremes 
of Courtefy, ‘Fortitude, Temperance, ‘Magnanimity, Meeknef:, 
Truth, and Juftice, tho’ fome of the others afford as much 
truth of character, and from their familiar nature, as well as 
from the wit which Randolph has heftowed on them, feem equal- 
ly appropriated to the fock. Befides, in the Looking-Glafs there i. 
are two of the narrow-foul’d Enthufiafts of thofe days, who . 


ww 


“* Mr. Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets, as well as this Editor, 
fays, that he died in his zgth-year; but in the frontifpiece-of the edi- 
tion of his Works, publifhed by his brother, Robert Randolph of 
Chrift-church college, our Poet is faid to have died in the 27th year 
of his age: a circumftance thatdoes honour to Mr. Randolph’s me- 
mory s when we confider the merit of his writings, and the youth 
of the writer. | 
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having the Players for their cuftomers, are, on this confiderations 
chiefly prevailed upon, though with great difficulty, to fit the 
play out. Inftead of thefe perfons, who from their cant, and 
peculiat obfervations, are not a little diverting, our Author has 
introduced one, whom he calls 2 Gentleman; yet who, in the 
firkt fcene, .is injudicioufly made to adopt fome of the fentiments 
of one ef Randolph’s Saints. Moreover, this Gentleman goes 
off with’ the firftaQ@, and never appears again; whereas Ran- 
dolph’s Fanaticks every now and then entertain the Reader with 
{ome of their precife jargon; and, in the laft {cene, are, made 
converts to the entertainment of the Drama. This, indeed, is 
paying too great a compliment to the Mu/es Looking Glajf ; 
bad we Poet rather reprefented them when the curtain drop- 

ed more difgufted at the ftage, on account of its moral ex- 

ibitions, (for Enthufiafts were always foes to morality) it would 
have been-much more in. character. 

By what our Author has omitted of Randolph’s, and the very . 

little he has added of his own, the five atts of the original are \ 
fhrunk to three inthe alteration. A good Critic has, indeed, ob- 
ferved, that though: the number of acts is limited, by the anti- 
ents, to five, yet, there is nothing in the nature of things to 
hinder the Dramatic Poet from reducing their number. The 
only fenfible. rule in this cafe; is, that the work be a compleat j 
and regular whole ; and of length fufficient to entertain an audi- 
ence for anevening. But whether, either the Mufes Looking 
Glafs, or the Mirrour, would anfwer this end, thofe who prefide: 
zt the theatrical helm are to determine; at the fame time permit 
us to fay, that fuch moral fcenes are more worthy to be revived 
than the grofs and unnatural exhibitions of the Humorous 


a Lieutenant. Gr 
ADDENDA ww #ePotistest, K 


XIX. A further Addrefs to the Public. Containing genuine 
copies of all the letters which paffed between A 1 B—g, 
| and the S———ry of the A ty; from the time of his ful- 

P penfion, to the 25th of October laft, &c.. 8vo. 1s. Lacy, &c. 
In behalf of the Admiral; complaining of ill ufage, particularly 
fince his confinement. 

XX. 4 modeft Remonftrance to the Public. Occafioned by 
the number of papers and pamphlets publifhed about Admiral 
Byng. 4to. 6d. Cooper. | : 

This is neither a remonftrance, nor any thing elfe ;—but an odd 
affemblage of words, without meaning, Or any apparent purpole. 
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BorcaTion, how it may 
deftroy hereditary fuccef- 
fion, 234. 
AssTRACTION, What, 51. 
AsvFFODE, mountains of, proofs 
of the deluge, 486. 
Asyss, central, hypothefis con- 
cerning, §93==589. 
Apprson, his jealoufy of Pope’s 
poetical merit, 56. Remarks 
upon his writings, 66—69. 
AppressEs to the throne, vin- 
dicated from the charge of be- 
ing unconttitutional, 518. Or 
indecent,’ 519. Shewn to be 
neceflary, 520. 
JET wa, an eruption of, 374: 
ZETHER, Newton’s account of, 
466. Its exiftence proved, 467. 
The fame with electricity, ib. 
ZEmittivs, the Roman General, 
his bravery at the battle of 
Cannz, 665. His death, ibid. 
Air, anatomical direétions for 
proving the non-exiftence of 
in the thorax, 392, feq. 
Ax, city of, and country round, 
fome account of, 458. 
ALEXANDER, tomb of, not at 
prefent difcoverable, 349. 
ALEXANDRIA, enquiry concern- 
ing, 249. Antientdefcription 
of, and curiofities found near, 
344, feq. Whether{prung from 
the ruins of Memphis, 347. 
Modern, defcribed, 349, feq. 
Impofts on ftrangers, 350. By 
whom inhabited, 351. 
Aueppo, character of, by the 
Arabians, 135. Defcription of, 
13€—140. Inhabitants, num- 
ber, drefs, and manner of liv- 
ing, 142—144. Very ignorant 
in literature, 145. Ceremonies 
obferved in marriages and bu- 
rials there, ibid.—146, 
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AFrep, King of England, cha-. 
racterized, 533. 

ALGEBRA, encomium on, and 
ftudy of, recommended, sos. 
A.ttances, foreign, infuffi« 

ciently confidered, 259. 
A ups, Pope’s fimile of, vindicat- 
ed, 54. Whether the thought 
was not borrowed from Dram- 
mond, 55. 
AMERICA, an attempt to vindi- 
cate the conduct of the late 


Miniftry, in regard to, 296. 

ANACHARSIS, © favediin to 
Solon, 669. 

Annuities for lives, fcheme to 
afcertain the value of, 370—= 
372. 

ANnTIMONIAL Wine, an inftance 
of uncommon effeéts of, 391. 

ANTINOE, now called Abade, 
fomeacceunt of, 485. Abounds — 
with antiquities, ibid. = = - 

Ar aBs, Often dangerous to curi- 
ous travellers, 257. ‘Theirman- 
ner of living, and form of go- 
vernment, inEgypt,359—=361. 

' Malice and fuperftition of, in 

deftroying antique monuments, 
2. 

icon enTs, the fame ufed by 
the Hutchinfonians to defend, 
as by Infidels to overthrow, 
Chrittianity, 80. 

Arianism, what, and how pre- 
valent, 570, 572. 

AR1ITHMETICIANS, political, apt 
to affume uncertain data, 369. 

Ass, fondling upon his matter, 
fable of, applied to a late poe- 

tical addrefs to Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, 653. 

AsTRoNoMIcaL obfervations, 
advantage of taking the mean 
of a number of, 279. 

Astronomy, ftudy of, enlarges 
the mind, 236. 

ATHa- 





Artuanatius, cenfure of, 81. On 
what account, fee Curyso- 

 $TOM. 

Atuenians, how enflaved, 271. 
Their inattention to affairs, 
267, feq. Theirvenality, 269. 
Their luxury, 270, feq. 

ArmosPHeRsE, horizontal, caufe 
of the colour of the clouds at 

" fan-ifing and fun-fetting, 384. 

Austin, the firft Roman miffio- 

“nary fent into Britain, his con- 
d@ué& and fuccefs, 573, feq. 


Avutuors, inftances of fome hav- . 


ing excelled in more than one 

{pecies of writing, 43, feq. 

ught not to de on a 

_ friend’s,opinion of their works, 

84. Of credit, not to be rafhly 

charged with publifhing falfe- 

, 246. Military 402, feq. 

Azora, fuperior of a convent of 

learned ladies, in the wilds of 
SE He, ‘600. 


Batiance of Power, abfolutely 
neceflary to be kept up in Eu- 
rope, 212, feq. ‘No.new pro- 
ject, but as old as Q. Elizabeth’s 
time, at-the leaft, 214. 

BaromET ER, Caufe of rifing and 
falling, 366. 

BatTuinc, warm, prattifed by 
the antients in critical difeafes, 
204. Recommended by fome 
moderns, ibid. 

Battue of the Bridges, fee Pisa. 

Bene, charatterifed, 583. 

Ben-riey, a rough criticifer of 
Milton, 654. And no poet, ib. 

Brsnop of London preaches from 
a horfe-litter, 580, feq. A Bi- 
fhop efteemed equal to a King, 
581. Bifhops dire&t the con- 
duét of the Judges, 584. 

Bieepine, abfurd directions for, 
423. 

Bo.incsroke, Lord, an enemy 
‘to natural religion, 80. Cen- 
fured, 175. © 
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Booxs, without experience, of 
fictle avail ih ery, 514.- 
Bower, Archibald, his account 
of his — from Macerata, 
an improbable and inconfiftent 
tale, g1. The letters faid to be 
written by him to Father Shel. 
don, denied’by him upon oath, 

92. His affidavit, {worn in the 
court of King’s-bench, 190, 
An attempt to vindicate ‘his 
conduct, git. 

Bripeées, antient, in Egypt, des 
{cription of, 257. |” 

Britrsh church, its‘independen- 
cy on the fee of ‘Rome. affert- 
ed, 571. Seized upon as an 
appendage, 574. 

Rixtanus, Marcus Marinus, 
fome account of his writings, 
22. ; 

Brown, Dr. William, negligent 
in his arithmetical calculations, 
35239, Notes. Cenfured for 
injuftice, 344. 

Bunce, John, his charaéter, 
603, feq. | 

Burcotr-.Lopeer, the abode of 
a fociety of learned Jadies, or 
proteftant nunnery, defcribed, 
599; feq. 

Buxrorrs, their concordance, 
charatter of, 23. Errors in, rec¢ 
tified by Mr. Taylor, fbid. 

Byrne, Admiral, inftruétions to, 
297. Letter from, tothe Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, 419, 
feq. Vindication of, ibid.—= 
422. 

> 


CameEts, manner of their pafling 
rivers with loads, 496. 
Cairo, fituation of, 354. De- 

{cription of, and curiofities in, 
355358. 
Catassio’sConcordance, where- 
in faulty, 23. 
Caxnz, battle at, 662—666. 
Canon, of the New Teftament, 
that which is generally _ 
cc, 























ed,.a. good omey 1474-149. 
Obfervations upon it, ib. 

Canonization of a Saint at 
Rome, val expence of, 618. 

CARDINALS, ceremony obferv 
in.the Confiftory; at Rome, at 
their promotion, 618. Rank of 
not in the fame eftimation now 
as formerly, 620: 

CARNIVAL, at Florence, defcrip- 
tion of, 461. | 

Cak TeuUS1AN Monks, fome a¢- 
count of theit eftablifiment, 
and manner of living, 457. 

CaTecuism,. the Affembly’s, 
{aid to have contributed great- 
ly to. promote thejcaufe of infi- 
delity, 315. 

Cato, Addifon’s tragedy of, cri- 
ticifn upon, 66, 

Catruutus, his Atys praifed, 
WE | : 

CavaLry, and infantry, of mu- 
tuial-advantage. to each othet, 

Caveans, remarkable in Egypt, 

86. 

Cuate, weight of the links of, 
not fufficient to bring them in- 
to contact, 470. 

CuamMaA.ton, defcription. of, 
34. A native of Africa, ib. 

Cuarr Fifh, in Wales, fome ac- 
count of, 375. 

Cutrrus, meaning of that word, 
28, feq. 

Cu —~p, Earl of, his excel- 
Jent {peech againft licencing the 
ftage, where to be met with, 
196. 

Cainese language, how confti- 
tuted and formed, 110. 

Cuoconats, its culture and 
manufacture, 337-——340. 

CurisTianity, when, and by 
whom, firft planted in England, 
559, feq. 

KRY .OSTOM, a marriage-ha- 
te:, a monkery lover, aad a 
marty r-worihipper, 81. 
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Cixurce, when.it began to in- 
corporate with the flate, 581. 
Parifh churches, when, and how 

erefted, 582. 

Civit Liberty, what, 226, How 
fecured, 227. ee 
€1v in Power, how limited, 221, 
-~-224, 226, 236. Whe- 
ther a ftate may deliver up to 
the enemy one of its innocent 
members, 230,--232. . 

Ciovps, colours of, accounted 
for, 384. 

Cneru,explanation of that word, 

. 4555 Wore. 

Cocuineat Meftique, whence 
procured, and how prepared, 
623, Nate. 

Copici1, whatit is, and wherein 
it differs from a teftament,. as 
alfo how it may become equi- 
valent to it, 13, 14. 

Coin, bafe, how detected, 534. 

Cotzewort, the filver-like ap- 
pearance of the drops of dew 
on the leaves of, accounted for, 
382, feq. | 

Coric, ufeful premonitions a- 
gaint the ufe of {pirituous li- 
quors, and carminatives in, 
395, feq. po. 

Cotossat Figures, defcription 
of two found near the Nile, 
488. 

Cotourinc, one of the mott 
effential branches of painting, 

164. Requifites for an Author 
in treating on that fubje@, ib. 
and 282. 

CoLours, that the Antients pain- 
ted all their pictures with four 
only, fhewn to be a miftake, 
167. Variety of earths andmi- 
nerals ufed as colours, in the 
time of Theophraftus, 169. Re- 
fiected by the clouds atiun-ri- 
fing, and fun-fetting, account- 
ed for, 384. 

Comer expected in 17$7,.ac- 
count of, 380. 


Come 













































Compact, violation of, in what 
re{pe&t not deftructive of its 
obligation, 134, 135. 

ComPouNDING, rhe Decom- 
pounding, what, 51. 

Conciave, at Rome, animofi- 
ties among the Cardinals there, 

at the election of a Pope, 620. 

‘GonrirmaTion, a Reply to a 
Quzre concerning it, 314. As 
practifed in our church, tends 

to cherith. falfe prefumptuous 
hopes, 315. 

Consciousness, what, 45. 

Consistory, of whom compo- 
fed, 618. 

Constantine, a Pagan Empe- 
ror, his kindnefs.to the Chrif- 
tians, 570. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, number of 
people in, 280. 

ConTEMPLATION, what, 46. 

ConTROVERSY, a religious one 
cecided by King Ofwy, 5709. 

Corrs, aremarkable convent of, 

486.. 

Correctness, the term often 
mifapplied, 61. 

Criticism, an enquiry whether 
the ftudy of, has prevented the 
appearance of any extraordi- 
nary poetical works, 62, feq. 

CruciFixion, the true time of 
our Saviour’s, endeavoured to 
be afcertained, 241—244. 

CurceLttzus, his doubt con- 
cerning the omniprefence of 
God, 248. 

Custom, not to be pleaded in 
favour of injuftice, 622. 

CycLopogpta, new edition of, 


cenfured for a particular arti- 
cle, 626. 
D 


Dascina, how improved, tog. 

Dantau de Foe, account of a 
modern {cribbier charafterized 
under that appellation, 417— 
418. 

Darury, its meaning and ufes, 

617. 
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Deartu, artificial, iniquity of, 
429- 

ree how far. punith- 
able in England, 17... 

Demost wENss, his character and 
conduct, 264,265-—~271. 

Desacuiers, his hypothefis 

_ for accounting for. the afcent 
of vapourss 363. 

Descartes, his opinion as te 
the afcent of vapours, ibid. 

DesporisM, What, 220——22z. 

Dew, drops of, on the leaves of 
colewort, not in contact with 
the plant, 383. 

Dissenters, Of all denomina- 
tions, number of. in Londen, 
371. 

DisrincuIsHineG, what, st. 

Div an, defcription of 137, Note. 
Meaning of the word, ibid. 

Dropsy, iweet oil a cure for, 
2706. 

Druips, their conduc. and in- 
fluence in religion and politics, 
568, feq. 

Drummonp, of Hawthornden, 
his poetical charaéter, 55. 

Dy pimus of Alexandria, his re- 
markable fagacity, 245. 

Ee ves, Henry, his attempt to ac- 
count for the afcent of vapours, 
363. | 

Ecy pt, fome good accounts of, 
in the Arabic language, 249. 
Why a preference due to Mr. 
Norden’s, ibid. Weather in, 
261. Advice to travellers in, 
3 53: Prefent civil government 
of, 358. Europeans, how de- 
nominated at Alexandria, 351. 

EL_pEeNn-HOoLE, inthe Peak, fome 
account of, §97, Note. 

Evecrricity, Profeffor Rich- 
man killed by, 278. Its pro- 
digious force, ibid. Difference 
between its effects and thofe of 
lightening, ibid. feq. Leffens 
{fpecific gravity, 366. The 
caufe of the afcert of vapours, 

364 
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364. Thefame with ether, . 


467. Very different from fire, 
468. Inftances of its ufe in the 
art of healing, 562, feq. 
Eviza BETH, Queen, the death of 
an irreparable lofs to Europe, 
214. Friendly intercourfe be- 
tween her and Henry theGrear, 
209, feq. Grand defign pro- 
jected between them, 214. 

F.o1sa to Abelard, Pope’s, criti- 
cifed andéommended, 7; —77. 

Eroquence, Britifh, abufe of, 
300—302. 

Emezarcos, difcuffion of their 
compatibility with our contti- 
tution, 628, feq. 

Encuanpb, number of inhabi- 
tants in, 378. Capablé of main- 


taining a third more than it at - 


prefent does, if duely cultivar- 
. ed, ibid. Annual increafe of 
people in, 379. A fee of the 
apacy, 584. 
E MR bi s, refpectable mention 
of, 60. 
Eternity, of the world, a 
ftrong philofophical argument 
againit it, 240. 
Erue, or Mores, among the an- 


tient painters, requifite to all 


Profeffors of that art, 163— 
164: 

Eruics, advantages of ftudying, 
499, feq. 

Evit, phyfical, whether it pre- 
ponderates in the world or not, 
557—561. 

EXAMPLES, too many of, rather 
perplex than explainarule, 538. 

ExPERiENCe, neceflary to com- 
plete a furgeon, 514. 

Exports from Jamaica, where- 
in they confift, and valuation 


of, 34, feq. 
F 


Fancy, the produdtions of, whe- 


ther lefs powerful than thofe of 
nature in moving the paffions, 


6s. 


: 


‘ 


“Fike, different from eleétricity, 


E X. 


Fans, of peacock’s feathers, part 
of the Pope’s parapharnalia, ac 
grand ceremonies, "618. 

FATHERS, primitiveofthechurch, 
greatly miltaken in fome of 
their religious opinions, 81. 

Fe wton, Elijah, obfervations on 
his writings, 74. 


468," 
Fiow ers, and Vegetables, their 
beauty and ufes; 477, féq. 
Fiuxions, Saunderfon"s, account 
of, 245. ~ 
Fortus, how nourifhed, 378. 
Fotarp’s obfervations on the 
importance ‘of ‘maintaining a 
ftrong marine force, 658, Note" 
His remarks on the Roman 
cufiom of fatyrifing their Ge- 
nerals at their triumphant en- 
tries, 659, Note. His cenfure 
of the Duke of Marlborough 
‘ for his avarice, ibid. 
Frank yin, Benjamin, his elec- 
trical experiments, 379, 380. 
France,’ faid to be as great a 
lofer by the capture’of her thips 
' as Great Britain by the lofs of . 
Minorca, 409. 
Frencu, charatter of, 458. Cau- 
tion againft, 459. 
FuLLERS-EARTH, 2 particular 
fort of, found «near Aleppo, 
Its ufes, 142. 


Gaminc, a pafhon for it, parti- 
cularly detrimental to a Mini- 
fler of ftate, 105. ~ 

Georce f. King of England, in- 
ftrumental in the promotion of 
a certain Cardinal, 620. 

Gincer, method of cultivating 
and curing, 332-337. Bota- 
nical characters of, 336. 

Goop, moral, enquiry whether 
it preponderates in the world, 

Im—55 5. 

Oixte Se "ths three firft, conld 
not be compofed till after, or 

about 









































about the. year fixty, 148. 

Goverument, be form of, 
221, feq. 

GrammaTicat Quantity, from 
whence derived, 1 to. 

Granp defign, broptied be- 
tween Henry the Great, and 

~ Queen Eli » 214. 

Ga anise found in uncommonly 
large maffes in Egypt, 252, 
345» 347+ : 

GraPuic-aRTs, in a more im- 

oved ftate at prefent than 

ly, 162. advantage 

to manvfadiures, 163. Defici- 

ency in them not owing to any 

want of genius in our coun- 
trymen, ibid, 

Gravity, reflections upon, 238 
—240. Specific, leffened by 
eleétricity, 366. 

yoy r. his oogant of 
the jan pyramids con- 
Coren an 260, 262. 

Grecian Writers, though fome- 
times of polite literature, 62. 

Greexs, their learning, 281. 

Gronovius cenfured, 222. 

Guise, Duke of, deferts the 
nate, and makes his peace 


Henry the Great, 101.. 


Their firt interview after- 
wards, 102. Dutchefs of, her 
character, hs 


Hararincton’s Oceana recom- 
mended, 218. 

Hgaxinc, method propofed to 
reftore, 375. 

Heart, whether that of the fun, 
is moft inten{fe at the equator, 
or at the tropics, 480,feq. Cau- 
fes of Heat and Cold, 478.feq. 
Why they do not increafe and 
decreafe regularly, as the fun 


approaches, or departs, 479. 


ENBANE-SEED, white, uncom- 
effects of, 389. 

Henry the Great, his acceffion, 
97- Changes his religion, 98. 
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faffinated, 99, 102, 
by Ravaillac, 215. Hiis'cha- 
racter, 215. : 

HiEROGLY PAICS, Whence, 112, 
Egyptian obfervations on, 263, 
|, fetes 

History, amtient and modern, 
advantages of being well ac- 
quainted with, 501,502. How 
we ought to form our judg- 
ment concerning it, 565, 566. 

Hospes, the pureft Englith wri- 
ter in the reign of Charles II. 
57. This affertion controvert- 
ed, ibid. 

HoGarru, the celebrated pain- 
ter, his contempt for copiers, 
285. : 

Ho cick: remarks on his imper- 
feftions and excellencies 57 

Hote, -piev, at Paris, ea 
tion of, commended, 456. 

Hy man Nature, in a fate of 
wildnefs, defcribed, 107—109. 
Its ftructure remarked upon, 
217. : 

Hum minc-sirp, deferiptionof, 
343+ 1 


Jamaica, quantity of improve. 
able land in, 32. Sisores from, 
34, feq. Imports thither, and 
from whence, 36. Revenues, 
41, feq. Salary of the Gover- 
nor of, 42, Inhabitants of chae 
ratterifed, 42. 

Janissany, remarkable flory of 
one, 352. 

James it King, remains anbu- 
ried, 456. Why, 457- 

Ipo.aTry, enquiry into the o- 
rigin of, 330—333. 

Jerom, cenfure of, 81. For 
what, fee CurysostToM. 
Jesuits, accufed of a plot a- 

gainft the life of Henry the 
Great. Banifhed the kingdom 
of France, but re-eftablifhed 
there 
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there at the inftance of the 
P , 16 . 

jiwen traditional books, a re- 
mark concerning them, 181, 
feq. 

ImacGinaTion, what, 46, 47. 

InranTry and Cavalry, of mu- 
tual affiftance to each other, 
405. 

IxnripgLity, the common peo- 
ple, as well as the better fort, 
infected with it, 483. 

Inn-KEEPERS, Chargeable with 
the goods of their guefts, 17, 
feq. 

InocuLaTion, not prattifed by 
the Turks. 281. Whence de- 
rived, ibid. Anfwer to an ob- 
jection to, 396, feq. Reflec- 
tions on fome late attempts for 
a chirurgical monopoly of, 
541, feq. 

Instinct, what, 49. 

Jos, book of, Bifhop of London’s 

 differtation upon it confidered, 
123—125. 

Joun, St. defign of his gofpel, 
his perfonal charaéter, 150—~ 
152. 

jeewsa, his Well, in Egypt, de- 
{cribed, 354, feq. his granary, 

oti thie. number of inhabitants 
in, 378. Capable of maintain- 
ing three times the number it 
does maintain, ibid. 

Tron-ore, account of a moun- 
tain of, 273. 

IsopERIMETRICAL problems, 
general rule for folving, 272. 

Israeuires, their manner of 
living, marriages, education of 
children, religion, &c. 393— 
329. 

Jupcine, what, 51. 

Juror, what damages are reco- 
verable againft one who re- 
ceives a bribe for a verdict, 18. 


Rev. 1756. 


K 
Kent, kingdom of, how con- 
. verted to Chriftianity, 527. 
Relapfes from ° Chriftianity, 
575» feq. 

Ke Pier’s problem, what, 386. 

Ksyster, John George, his 
birth and education, 604. 
Commences his travels in the 
capacity of Tutor to two 
young Noblemen, ibid. His 
learned acquaintance, 605. 
Honours paid him in England, 
ibid. Accountof his writings, 
606. Further anecdotes con- 
cerning him, ibid—608. 

Kinprep, nearnefs of, no ob- 
ftacle to matrimony, under the 
Old Teftament difpeniation, 
176—183. _ Nor under the 
New, 184, féq, 

Kinos and Queens betake them- 
felves to monafteries, 580. 
Why, 583. Become Generals 
of religious Orders, 584. 

Kirsy, Jofhuas his Perfpective 
commended, 288. , 

KnowLeGe, maoner in which 
it is acquired, $64, feq. 

Knupuis, temp'e of deicribed, 
415. Explanation of the 
word, ib. note. 

L, 

Lancuace, how invented, and 
improved, 107——=112. 

Larceny, what, and how pun- 
ifhable in England, 15. 

Latin, who the firft Englith- 
man that wrote in that lan- 

vage, $81, feq. 

Law, (Jewith) Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s account of the particu- 
lar end and defign of it con- 
fidered, 125——127. 

Lawrence, Archbithop of Can- 
terbury, flogged by Sc. Peter, 


576. 
Lecatsz, whether, and under 
Yy what 








what circumflances, his tefti- 
mony concerning a. will can 
be admitied by the law of 
England, 12, feq. | 

Letrers, how invented, 112. 

the Author of four to 
the People, excufed of propa- 
gating falfhoods, 411. Self- 
condemned, 418. 

Lime-Warer, jinltance of the 
efficacy of, inthe cure of Dy- 
fenteries, 39!. 





Licut and Colours, Melvil’s 


obfervations on, 382. 

Ligutninc, method of pre- 
venting, or weakening the 
ftroke of, 380. 

LirgrRatuRe, iiate of, in Tur- 
key, 281. 

Locke, Mr. advantages of ftu- 
dying his Effay on the Human 
Underftanding, 499. Defend- 
ed againft Condiilac, 113. 

Lonpon, eftimate of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, in 1716, 
613. Of the, number of cat- 
tle killed in chat city, for pro- 
vifions, in one year, 614. 

Lonainus, the obfervations of, 


too general, and his method 


too loofe, 5g. 

Love, that paffion not naturally 
treated by moft of the Poets, 
477, feq. . 

Lucius, the firft Chriftian 
King of Britain, opens a cor- 
refpondence with the Bifhop 
of Rome, 570. 

Luxe, St. account of his Gof- 
pel, 150. 

Lycorerpon, recommended as 
a ftyptic, 277. 
ycurcGus, obfervations on his 
laws, 545-548. 

M 


Macvesta, procefs for prepar- 
ing, 387. Medical qualities 
of, 388. 


Mauocany, natural Hiftory 
of, 337. 


rn DE X. 


Matwer; his poem. of the Her- 
mit, vindicated, §5. 
Mam MILLARIANS, an account 
Of, 549- 
Mapps, original ones, few. of, 
in the Curkifh dominions, 228. 
Mark, St. account of his Gof- 
pel, 150. 
Marriaces, what fort are for- 
biddenin-Scripture, 183. How 
affected by Civil Law, 225. 
Mars, orbit of, elliptical, 386. 
Materia Medica, animatver- 
fion on the exaberance of, 204. 
MaTuHEMATICS, attainable 
without the fenfe of fight, 245. 
MatriMONy, when, and in 
what manner, it may be va- 
hdly contra¢ted, according to 
the law of England, 10, 41, 
Recommended, 174. 
Marruew, St. account of his 
Gofpel, 149. 
EMNON, famous flatue of, 
where, and how feated, 480. 
Opinion of its vocal power ex-. 
ploded, 490 
EMORIAL, fubftance of the 
Saxon to the States of . Hol- 
land, relative to the Pruffian 
invafion of that Electorate, 
635, feq. Pruffian, in anfwer 
thereto, 336-—338. Another 
in vindication of the King of 
Proffia’s conduét, from the ac- 
cufations of Saxony, 641— 
643. And athird, defcribing 
the dangerous defigns of the 
courts of Viennaand Saxony, 
againit Pruffla, 643—661. 
Memory, what, 46, feq. 
Metuopists, their preaching 
cencured by Dr. Warner, 483. 
Miitia, objections to the late 
bill for, 415. Another plan 
for eftablifhing, 416. 
Mrxiirary Diicipline, feveral 
obfervations.on, 404,—-407- 
- Writers, feveral men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, ancient and modern, , 


403—407. 
Mitton, copies. of -his partiew- 
lar writings faid to be purchaf- 
ed for the pleafure-of burning 
them, 192. | 
Miwisters of State, portrait of 
a ood one, 104-+106,. Uti- 
lity of truffing a Minilter up, 
every fifty or hundred years, 
435. 


Ministry, late, vindication of, 


294—298. Suppofedplanof . 


at the commencement of the 
war, 408. Juftified in their 
choice of Adm: Byng to com- 
mang in the Mediterranean, 

- 410. More compliments to, 
418—feq. 

Monasreries, what they ori- 
ginally were in England, 581. 

Mon xery, its golden reign, 584. 
San&tity of, called in queftion, 
ibid. 

MonocnroMatTa, the ancient 
way of painting, 1638. In- 
ftanced in the practice of Zeux- 
is, ib. . Examples of this kind 
of painting, difcovered at Her- 
culaneum, ib. Still frequent- 
ly prattifed, ib. Inftanced in 
the ftair-cafe of the Britifh 
Mufzxum, ib. 

Monvu ments, ancient in Egypt, 
proper time for vifiting, 257. 

Moon, parallaxes of, how com- 
pated, 785... - 

Mor abi, an Arabian poet tak- 
en for a forcerer, and drowned 
in the Nile, 346, Note. 


MorvTattry, Bills of, in Lon- . 


don, why defective, 365. None 
kept among the Turks, 280. 
Mor ton, ‘of the earth, illuftrat- 


ed, 234. 


MounTains, no hypothefis fuf- . 


ficient to acceunt for, 275. 
Mountain of: the Chain, in E- 

gypt, whente fo.cailed, and 

‘radition concerning, 491. 


Musac, by what degrees it ar- 
rived at perfection, #11. Mu- 
fic at Aleppo ceftribed, 144. 
Musk, remarkable inftance of 
its medical efficacy, 390, feq. 


' N 

Narpus Indica, account of, 
378. : 

Nature, whethermore power- 
ful than fancy,. enquiry con- 
cerning, 65. A myftical de- 
finition of, 424. 2) 

Nava Force, the advantage 


_..0f, maintaining, 658, Note. 


Navy, fome animadverfions on 
the prefent fate of, 299, feq. 

Necros, wild, in Jamaica, re- 
duétion of.and treaty with, 31, 
Notes Number of annnaal!y 
imported thither, 37, Note. 


Nereis, deftrugive to thips, 


340. How to prevent its mii- 
chievous qualines, ibid, 
Nice, feitival of opeving, how 
celebrated, 354. Overilowing 
of, not fufficient to fertilize 
the earth without labour, 357. 
Nitrre, how produced, 378. 
Noget, Mifs, a learned young 
Lady, accopnt of, so4—=s509. 
Norpen, Mr. not experc in 
Arabic charafters, 488. Did 
not underftand Greek, 480. 
Nor THumBeRLann, kingdom 
of, converted to Chrithanity, 


§77* 


-Nuns, charatterifed, 582. 
O 


Oseitsxs, Egyptian, defcripti- 
on of feveral, 250—253. 
Orricers, a proper choice of, 
neceflary to the attainment of 
military fuccefs, 414. © Ad- 
vantage of now and then mak- 
ing public examples of, 415. 
Operas, good ones may be pro- 
duced in the Englifh langu- 
, ABS 153- 


Yy2z Oron- 








OrontTes, the only river in Sy- 

_ Tia, 140. 

Orton, John, his ee 
and fkeleton difcovered, in the 
wilds of Stanmore, 601. His 
fkull kept by Mr. Buncle, for 
a Memento Mori, ibid. 


P 

PainTING, itsorigin, 112. Re- 
quifites neceflary for excel- 
ling in that art, 163—-164. 
Caufes of its degeneracy ridi- 
culoufly affigned, 165. 

Panromimes, whence derived, 
110, 

Papers found in Herculaneum, 
method cf unfolding, 361. — 

PapistTs, more confiitent than 

~ the Hatchinfomians, 474. 

ParaLLaxes Of the Moon, an 

' eafy method of computing, 
3865. 

ParLiAMENTs, annual, long 
ago contended for, 522. 

Partigs, courting the admini- 
flration, a union of, recom- 
mended as a Panacza for all 
diftempers of the ftate, 293, 


feq. 
j PATRIARCHS, their laborious 
ne way of living, 322. 


Patten, Dr. his sermon fevere- 
~ ly cenfured, 79, feq. Confut- 
ed from his own writings, 470, 
feqs His doétrines tend to 
lead us back to Popery, 472. 
Peace, at Aix la Chapelle’ cen- 
fured, 268. 
Peat, method of preparing to 
| make it ufeful in fmelting, 
; 388. To what other good 
purpofes it may be applied, 
389. 
PetacianisM, how introduced 
and fuppreffed in Britain, 572. 
j PERCEPTION, what, 44 
a Perspective, that of Brook 
Taylor praifed, 164 — 287. 


“9 
ta ~ 


INDEX 


Some account of that ingeni- 
ous art, ibid. 

Perrarcu, his high ideas of 
the magnificence of ancient 
Rome, 615. 

PuHiLosopny, vain, St. Paul’s 
caution againft being feduced 
by, explained, 81. 

Puystc, its prefent ftate in the 
Eaft, 281. 

PirGrimaGeEs to Rome, what 
the confequences of, 582, _ 
Pisa, defcription of a whimfical 

dive “fon at, 462—46s. 

Pirr, Chriftopher, fome poems 
of his, publifhed without his 
name, commended, 532, 

PLAGIARISM, an indictment a- 
gainft, 621. Evidence in fup- 
port of the indiétment, 622— 
627: 

Prangts, thofe of Jupiter and 
Saturn, have ftronger attrac- 
tive: powers than the earth, 
237, 238. ' 

Prato and Ariftotle bad guides 
in divinity, 80, 81. 

Piays performed in England 
near fix hundred years ago, 73. 

Pieonasm, abufe of that figure, 
130. Mr. Pope a great ene- 
my toit, ibid, 

Piixy, fee Monochromata.— 
Miftaken with refpect to. the 
entrance of the Nile into the 
firft pyramid, 262. 

Porm, Heroi-Comi¢, unknown 
to the antients, 63. By whom 
introduced into ltaly, France, 
and England, ib. Diftinguith- 
ed performances in this {pecies 
of poetry, 64. Epic, the firlt 
in France, 72. 

Potycamy does not contribute 
to the increafe of a péople, 
280. | 

Pore, of Rome, his temporal 

' power, vait revenues, militay 


forces, &c, 676-—6109. rb 






































































ogative over angels, 616, 
ote. 

Pops, Mr. faid to have planned 
an Epic poem, 73. Some rea- 
fons for believing him unequal 
to the tafk of compleating it, 
ibid. 

Porcupine Man, an account 
of, 273. ’ | 
Power Executive, what, and 

how far itextends, 219—224. 

PREROGATIVE, Waat, 225. 

Price, a farmer, and_his learn- 
ed wife, their hofpitable enter- 
tainment of Mr. john Buncle, 
586—590. 

Prizsts enjoimed to learn fome 

. trade, 584, 

Paincipta, Newton’s,, difficul- 
ties in the ftudy of, 246. 

Printinoc, by whom introduced 
into Conftantinople, 281. Rea- 
fons why not permitted among 
the Turks, 282. 

Propiem of Kepler, what, 386. 
folved by Mr. Stewart, 387. 
ProGnosrics, acaution to phy- 
ficians not to be too hailty in 

making, 398. 

Praotocust, Pope’s to Cato, 
preferable to any of Dryden’s, 
65. 

Paguiieas, in what manner af- 
fected by Civil Law, 225. 

ProPerty, its juit influence in 
fociety, 217, feq. 

PRopuec:gs, (fecondary ones) 
defects in the Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s reafoning upon them, 

122e 

Prussta, court of, its allega- 
tions for invading Saxony, and 
breaking. with the court of 
Vienna, 629—535. 

Prussia, King of, his anfwer 
to the imperial thunder, 633 
m<54t. 

Puxrcu, various prefcriptions for 
making, 62¢, feq. * 


INDEX, 


Pyramips in Egypt, {maller 
fee Obelifk. er, where 
fituated, 253, feq. Abfurdly 
accounted for by the inhabi- 
tants, 254... Defcription of, 
253-256. . Superftition the 
firft caufe of building, 259. 
Whether ereéted befere the 
ufe of pillars was known, 261, 
Note. 

Pyrita#, alledged to give me- 
dicated waters their falutary 
qualities, 108. ‘The fame hy- 
pothefis denied, ibid. 


Quicx-Lime, experiments on, 
376. 


‘QuintTitian, his method not 


_ his only excellence, 59. 


R 

READING, no improper amufe- 
ment for a foldier, 456. Of 
Sermons, when and how in- 
troduced into the Englifh 
church, 584, feq. 

Reason, can come to no com- 
pofition with Authority, in 
matters of religion, 115. Her 
apr vindicated, 116. Its 
ufe and importance in defend- 
ing Chriftianity, 78. Particu- 
larly neceffary for the fupport 
of Proteftantifm, 79. Rejec- 
tion of, introductory of many 
abfurdities, 247, feq. Further 
confidered, 475. 

REMINISCENCE, what, 45. 

Restirution of ftolen goods, 
how to be obtained in Eng. 
land, 15, 16. 

RevELATioN, how to judge of, 
80. The neceflity of appeal- 
ing to Reafon to determine 
the merits of, 474, feq. 

Reviewers, Monthly, ttiled In- 
fidels and Scorpians, by an an- 
gry Hutchinfonian, 516. 

RicuMan, Profefflor, an ac- 

count 











count of the death of, 277— 
279. | . 
Ricut of Defence, how !imit- 

ed, 224. 

Rops, pointed, their ufe in pre- 
venting the flroke of Light- 
ning, 380. , 

Roman Senate, as well as their 
Generals, inftrumental to the 
lofs of the battle of Cannz, 
666—-668. ° 

Romans, fatal remifnefs and 
mifconduct in oppofing the 
progrels of Anmbal, 667— 
669. 

Rome. Church of, governed by 
Harlots, 583. City of, its 
prefent ftate, extent, number 
of inhabitants, &c, 608.620. 

Rota, at Rome, its funétions, 

—6618. ; 

Rowe, Nicholas, obfervations 
on his writings, 70, feq. 

Runpte, Dr. vindicated from 
Dr. Patten's afperfion, 249. 

Ruprures, fallacy of empirical 

retences to the cure of, 512. 
Perfons affiited with, apt to 
be credulous, 512. 


SalLincG, a medicine among the 
ancient phyficians, 204. Re- 
vival of, recommended, ibid. 
Inftances of its utility, ibid. 

Saint, a Turkifh, metamor- 
phofed to a ferpent, 487. 
Wonderful effects afcribed to, 
ibid. 

SauviaTt, form of his initiati- 
on to the Cardinalfhip, 618, 
feq. 

SaPpPnHe, = on her writ- 
ings, 73, feq. 

Shsrcee pi refufes to be 
candidate for Prime-Minifter, 
668. 

ScrENcE, moral and ‘political, 
wherein fuperior to natural, 


565. 
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ScoTLaNp, number of inhabi- 
tants in, 378. If duly’calti- 
vated capable of maintaining 
a fourth more people than it 
now maintains, ibid. 

Scripture, facred, advantages 
of ftudying, 500. Highly pre- 
ferable to the philofophy ‘and 
morality of Greece and Rome, 
ibid. 

Sea, the air of, more falctary 
to fome conftitutions than that 
on fhore, 204. 

Seamen, a fcheme fora more 
ready raifing of, 309. 


Szasons, what occafions their 


variety, 478. 

Sea-Warer, contents of, 206. 

Security of Civil Governors, 
wherein placed, 220, feq. 

SEPULCHRAL Caves, or Grot- 
tos in Egypt, fome account 
of, 256. 

SHarp, Dr. (Archdeacon of | 
Northamberland) grofsly a- 
bufed by an Hutchinfonian, 

16, 

guts, account of a remark- 
able one, 373. 

Surp-Wornm, fee Nereis. 

Sienna, ftrange executions at, 
defcription of, 459--461, 

Sicut, not abfolutely neceflary 
in acquiring mathematical 
learning. 245. : 

SoLpteRrs, the ofe reading might 
be of, to them, 406. 

SoLtiru be, afong, by Mr.Bun- 
cle, 507. ; 
SpeaxinG by aCion,what, 108. 
Spirit, igneous, produced from 
volatile alcaline falts and 

quick-lime, what, 377. 

Spirtrvous Liquors, ufeful 
premonitions againft the ufe 
of, 395, feq. 

Sprinc, abfurdity of a Britith 
Poet’s celebrating that ye 
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_of.the year in our cold cli- 
mate, 201- 
Sou are, military, ought to 
e abolifhed, 405. 

StanMoRB, in Weftmoreland, 
its romantic evert defcrib- 
ed, 585---590, leq. 

ens j Bem the belief of it 
not a popular doctrine among 
the ancient Jews, 117-122. 

Srraso, his account. of the 
Tumuli Merculiales contro- 

~ verted, 259. 

STRANGERS, inquifitive, taken 
by the Turks for Magicians, 
49!. 

SUETANGENT, how found by 
common Algebra, 603. By 
Fluxions, ‘bid. 

Succession to eftates, real or 

rfonal, how limited and de- 
termined by the law of Eng- 
land, 14, 15. 

Sutty, Duke of how his Me- 
moirs were collected, 97. Re- 
gulates the finances, and the 
neceflity of fo doing, 104. 
His portrait of a good Mini- 
fler of State, 1o4——-106, Ar- 
rives in England, and is well 
received by Queen Elizabeth, 
210, feq. Sent Ambaffador 
to King James I. 214. 

Sun’s Motion between the Tro- 
pics, defcribed, 480. 

SUPERSTITION, pernicious to 
arts and fciences, 59, feq. 

SWALLOWS, or openingsin the 
earth, conjecture relating to, 
597 593. 

Sy mpson, Thomas, his account 
of the advantages refulting 
from taking the mean in a 
number of aftronomical ob- 
fervations, 279. 

SyNop, the firft National one, 
of the Englifh Church, 579. 
Syria, but oneriver in, 140. 

No metals in, 142. 
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T 
Taytor, Brook, account gf hia 


Treatife on Perfpective, 287. 
TERAPHIM, its derivation, 5162 
TERTULLIAN, doétrines ofy 
~ frought with enthafiafm, $1. 
TesTaMEenNntT, whatthe efléntiat 

part of it is, according to the 

Jaw and practice of England, 

13. 

Ture MOMETER, one fo adjuft- 
ed as to determine pretty pre- 
cifely how much one climate 
differs from another in heat, 
478482. 

Txicu, complete luxation of, 
method of reducing, 393--395. 

ToxicoODENDRON, juices of, 

_ imparts an excellent black 
dye 368. Nota new difco- 
very, ibid. , 

Tes MepaeT ANT IAIOR, ar 

uments againit, properly de- 

Sucible trom resfon, 8 Yea: 

TraveLvers through Egypt, 
neceflary Cautions to, 353. 
Young, proper qualifications 
of, 452. hrough France, 
directions for, 455. 

TRAVELLING, the ufe and abufe 
of, confidered, 451—453. 

TREASURE-TROVE, What, and 
the laws ref{peting it in differ- 
ent countries, 12. 

Trinity, Athanafian do@rine 
of, the primary fundamental 
article of Chriftianity, 430. 

Turks, in what their learning 
confifts, 231. 

Trranny, deftructive of arts 
and {ciences, 59, feq. 


Vapours, caufe of their af- 
cent, according to Des Cartes, 
363. According to Defagu- 
liers, ibid. According to Mr. 
Eeles, 364. How electrified, 
s65. How proved to be elec- 
trihed, 367. 

Var- 








Varro, the Roman General, 
obfervations on his mifconduct 
at the battle of Cannz, 666, 
feq. 

Verse, Alexandrine, origin of, 

2. 

Vinavres, eruption of in1754, 
defcribed, 274, feq. 

VILLENAGE, how far, andin 
what manner, it formerly was, 
or is now countenanced by 

~ the law of England, 8, 9. 

Usaces and Cuftoms, how they 
affeét, and even change the 
conftitutions of ftates, 233. 


W 

Wates, the Britons obliged to 
retire thither, whence it be- 
came the feat of learning, 
$72- 

Wausu, Mr. charatterof, asa 
writer;61. Pope’s obligations 
and gratitude to, ibid. 

War, events of, not fo much 
beyond the reach of human 
forefight as is imagined, 658, 
Note. 

WarsurtTon’s Divine Legati- 

on praifed, 112. 
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Wasps Neft, American, obfer- 
vations on, 373. 

Water, Epfom and Chelten- 
ham, what difference between, 
206. Tunbridge, contents 
of, ibid. Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Bath, the contents of, not a- 
like, 207. Briftol, in what 
diffimilar from Bath, ibid. 

Wuarton, Lord, his wager 
concerning the number of in- 
habitants in London, 613, 
Note. 

Witp Cabbage-T'ree, the an- 
thelminthic virtues of, 392. 
Direétions for ufing it, ibid. 

Witrrip, Bifhop of York, his 
grandeur, 579, 580. His cha- 
racter, 582. 

Wire-drawing a Thought, the 
French writers great offenders 
in that way, 131, Note. 

Women, whether more, than 
men born in the Eaft, anfwer 
to, 280. 

Worps, Hebrew, fome better 
explained by comparing them 
with the Arabic, 23. 

WycuHERLy’s connections with 

Pope confidered, 57. 








































